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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION ` 


In placing the fourth edition of the Political History of 
Ancient India in the hands of students of Indian Antiquities 
the author takes the opportunity of expressing his grateful 
thanks to scholars and explorers who have made accessible 
the rich stores of ancient learning and the priceless 
memorials of  vanished glory that hitherto lay hidden 
beyond the ken of students and investigators. Suggestions 
and criticisms that earlier editions of the present work 
received in recent times, though not always of an instruc- 
tive and informed character, bave enabled the author to 
restate his position in regard to many matters treated in the 
volume. While unwilling to dogmatise on controversial 
points the writer of the following pages thinks that be has 
adduced fresh evidence in support of some of the views that 
were put forward years ago, long before certain recent notes 
and dissertations on kindred subjects saw the light of the 
day. He has also sought to incorporate new material which, 
it is hoped, may be of some little use to the ever-widening 
circle of eager inquires who are interested in the chequered 
annals of this ancient land. 

The Cimmerian veil of darkness that enshrouds not a 
few obscure spaces in the spectrum of the early history 
of this country cannot be lifted by the wand of the magician 
or the trick of the conjurer. Even if such a feat were 
possible “the author confesses that he does not possess the 
requisite implements. 

Help in the laborious task of compiling the indexes bas 
been given by Dr. D. C. Sircar and Professor G. C. Kay- 

chaudhuri to whom the author's acknowledgments are due. 
‘ 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a third edition. An endeavour has been made to make it 
more accurate and up-to-date. Questions connected with 
certain dynasties, particularly of the Scythian period, have 
been treated afresh and several paragraphs have been revised 
in the light of the new information that may be gathered 
from literature as well as inscriptions discovered at Shahdaur, 
Maira, Khalatse, Nāgārjunīkoņda, Guņāighara and other 
places. Footnotes and appendices have been added to explain 
the author's viewpoint with regard to certain controversial 
matters. A new feature of the revised edition is the 
insertion in certain chapters, particularly of Part II, of 
introductory verses from literature to bring out some salient 
features of those chapters and, incidentally, to show that 
poets and sages of Ancient India were not altogether 
unmindful of the political vicissitudes through which their 
country passed. The author craves the indulgence of the 
reader for certain misprints that have crept into the text. 
The labour of revising the Indexes has been performed by 
Srijuts D. C. Raychaudhuri, G. C. Raychaudhuri and 
Anilkumar Raychaudhuri. 


Tug UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : 
December 13, 1931. H. C. R. C. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


A new edition of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed before the public. The 
work has been out of print for some time, and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition. Therefore it goes forth 
once more having "been revised and re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in such vast bulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up to date and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. 

A new feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of fresh 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes. 

The present writer never intended his work to bea 
comprehensive survey of the political and .dynastic history 
of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned 
with those kingdoms and empires whose influence tran- 
scended provincial limits and had an important bearing 
upon the general course of political events in the heart 
and nerve-centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties 
of mere local interest (e.g., the Tamil Prachamtas of 
the far south, or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the far 
north) have received very brief notice, as these did not 
acquire an all-India importance till after the Gupta 
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period when a Jayadeva Parachakra-küma had intimate 
dynastic relations with several rulers of the Indian interior, 
a Lalitāditya pushed his conquests as far as Kanauj, and 
a Rajendra Chola carried his arms to the banks of the 
Ganges. 

Further, the author does not claim for the period from 
Parikshit to Bimbisāra the same degree of authenticity 
as for the age of the Mauryas, the Sátavahanas and the 
Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary dynastic 
records makes it preposterous to put forward such a 
proposition. In regard to the early period it bas been 
his principal endeavour to show that the huge fabric 
of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends.is not based solely 
on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and story- 
telling Diaskeuasts, tbat bardic tales sometimes conceal 
kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than the 
current accounts of the dynasties immediately preceding 
the raid of Alexander, and that chronological relation 
of the national transactions before 600 B.C. is not 
impossible. In trying to demonstrate this be bas not 
confined himself to literature of a particular type, but 
has collated the whole mass of evidence, Vedic as well 
as Puranic, Brahmanical as well as non-Brāhmaņical, 
Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 

The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks his indebtedness to scholars and critics 
who have helped bim with valuable suggestions, and 
especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful for the kind assistance which he received 
in many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. Sunitikumar 
Chatterji, Mr. H. C. Hay and Mr. J. C. Chakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Srijut Golapehandra Kaychaudhuri who gave him 
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PRFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Amcient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books to 
dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author's aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected Post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Medieval India. 

The volume now offered to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Jaina. Buddhist and secular  Bráhmanical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
Parikshita-pre-Bimbisürian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader tban Dr. Smith's account of the 
transactions of the post-Bimbisarian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brāhmaņa- 
Jataka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisāra to the 
Guptas which will be, to a certain extent, more up to 
date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of Dr. 
Smith. | 

The greater part of tbe volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the author has not had 
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1 the opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
advanced in recent works like The Cambridge History of 
India, and Mr.  Pargiter's Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. 

The writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
of his choice. To Professor D. R. Bhandarkar the 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of -tbe work. His acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Rameshchandra Ray- 
chaudhuri for their assistance in preparing the Indexes. 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a word of 
thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Superintendent, for bis 
help in piloting the work through the Press. 


July 16, 1928. HC GO B. I0 
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Political History of Ancient India 
PART I 


From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimbisara 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. 
SECTION I. FOREWORD. 


.- No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patient investi- 
gations of numerous scholars and archeologists have opened 
up rich stores of material for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of our country. The first notable attempt 
to ‘‘ sort and arrange the accumulated and ever-growing 
stores of knowledge '' was made by Dr. Vincent Smith. 
But tbe excellent historian, failing to find sober history 
in bardic tales, ignored the period immediately succeed- 
ing ‘‘ the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, 
between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pāndu,'' and 
took as his starting point the middle of the seventh century 
B.C. The aim of the present writer has been to sketch in 
outline the dynastic history of Ancient India including the 
neglected period. He takes as his starting point the 
accession of Parikshit which, according to Epic and Pura- 
nic tradition, took place shortly after the Bharata War. 
Valuable information regarding the Pārikshita and the 
post-Pārikshita periods has been given by eminent scholars 
like Weber, Eggeling, Caland, Oldenberg, Jacobi, Hopkins, 
Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, Fick, Pargiter, Bbandarkar 
and others. But the attempt to frame an outline of political 
history from Pariksbit to Bimbisüra out of materials supplied 
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by Brāhmaņic as well as non-Brāhmaņic literature is, 
I believe, made for the first time in the following pages. 


SECTION II. SOURCES. 


No inscription or coin has unfortunately been discovered 
which can be referred, with any amount of certainty, to 
the post-Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisārian period. The South 
Indian plates purporting to belong to the reign of 
Janamejaya * have been proved to be spurious. Our 
chief reliance must, therefore, be placed upon literary 
evidence. Unfortunately this evidence is purely Indian, and 
is not supplemented by those foreign notices which have 
"done more than any archmological discovery to render 
possible the remarkable  resuscitation'' of the history 
of the post-Bimbisārian epoch. The discoveries at Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa have no doubt supplemented the purely 
literary evidence regarding the ancient history of India. 
But the civilisation disclosed is that of Sauvira or Sovira 
(Sophir, Ophir) in the pre-Pāriksbita period. And the 
monuments exhumed “ offer little direct contribution to the 
materials for political history,’’ particularly of the Madhya- 
dega or the Upper Ganges valley. 

J Indian literature useful for the purpose of the historian 
of the ELE CER ME age may be Aes 
into five classes, viz. 


I. Braibmanical literature of the post-Pāriksbita-pre- 
Bimbisürian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises : 


(a) ‘The last book of the Atharva Veda. 
(b) The Aitareya, Satapatha, Paūchavimša and other 
ancient Brühmanas. 
1 Bp. Ind., VII, App.. pp. 162-64, 
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(c) The major part of the Brihadaranyaka, the 
Chhandogya and other élassical Upanishads. 


That these works belong to the post-Pārikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janamejaya, to Janamejaya's successor Abhipratarin, and to 
Janaka of Videha at whose court the fate of the Parikshitas 
was made the subject of a philosophical discussion. That 
these works are in the main pre-Buddhistic and, therefore, 
pre-Bimbisārian, has been proved by competent critics like 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra,’ Professor Macdonell * and others. 

II. The second class comprises Brühmanical works to 
which no definite date can be assigned, but large portions 
of which, in the opinion of competent critics, belong to the 
post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the Rama- 
yana, the Mahābhārata and the Puranas. The present 
Ramayana consists of 24,000 Slokas or verses.* But even in the 
first or second century A.D. the epic seems to have contained 
only 12,000 Slokas* as the evidence of the Buddhist 
Mahā-vibhāshā, a commentary on the Jūānaprasthāna of 
Kātyāyanīputra, suggests. It not only mentions Buddha 
Tathāgata,* but distinctly refers to the struggles of the 
Hindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas 
(Scythians), Sakān Yavana-misritan. In the Kishkindhya 
Kanda,’ Sugriva places the country of the Yavanas and the 
cities of the Sakas between the country of the Kurus and 
the Madras, and the Himalayas. This shows that the 
" Greeco-Scythians at that time occupied parts of the Paūjāb. 
The Lanka Kānda* apparently refers to the Purāņic episode 


Translation of the Chhündogya Upanishad, pp. 23-24. 

History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 159, 20°-03, 226, 

1.4.2— Chaturcima-sahasráni slokdnam uktacdn rishih. 

J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 99 (T. Cf. Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue No. 1263. 


IT. 109. 34. 

I. 54. 21. 

IV. 43. 11-12. 

8 609.232; cf. Matsya, 249, 53; Bhagavata, X. 25. 
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of the uplifting of Mount Mandara, or Govardhana, Parigrihya 
girin dorbhyam vapur Vishnor viddmbayan.* 

As regards the present Mahābhārata, Hopkins says: * 
** Buddhist supremacy already decadent is implied by 
passages which allude contemptuously to the edükas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of the 
gods. Thus in III. 190. 65 ‘ They will revere edukas, they 
will neglect the gods; ' ib. 67 * the earth shall be piled with 
edükas, not adorned with godhouses.' With such expres- 
sions may be compared the thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, 
Cāturmahārājika in XII. 339. 40 and Buddhistic philosophy 
as expounded in the same book.'' 

* The Greeks are described as a western people and 
their overthrow is alluded to...... The Romans, Romakas, 
are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all possible 
peoples, II. 51.17, and stand thus in marked contrast to 
Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are mentioned very 
often......The distinct prophecy that *' Seythians, Greeks 
and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in the evil age to 
come ' which occurs in III. 188. 35 is too clear a statement 
to be ignored or explained away.'' 

The Ādiparva * refers to King Asoka who is represented 
as an incarnation of a Mahāsura or great demon,‘ and is 
described as mahaviryo’ parajitah, of great prowess and 
invincible. We have also a reference” to a Greek overlord, 


i For some other Por&gic allusions see Calcutta Review, March, 1922, pp. 500-02. 
2 The Great Epic of India, pp. 391-93, 
3 T. 67.18-14. 
4 It is interesting to note in thie connection that io the Devimühütmya of the 
Mürkandeya Purāņa (88. 5) Maurya is the name of a class of Asuras or demons :— 
Kālakā Daurhrità Maurgáh Aadlakeydstathasurih 
Yuddhüya sajjā niryāntu àjñayá traritā mama 
'" Let the Kālaka, the Daurhrita, the Maurya and the Külakeya Asuras, bastening 
at my command, march forth ready for battle.” 
Note also the expression suradeishám (of the enemies of the gods f.e., Asuras), used 
by the Bhāgarata Purāņa (1. 8, 24) in reference to people “ beguiled `' by the Buddha. 
s Mobb., I. 139. 21-23, | — 
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Yavanādhipah, of Sauvira and his compatriot Dattamitra 
(Demetrios?). The Santiparva mentions Yāska, the author of 
the Nirukta,' Vārshagaņya,* the Samkhya philosopher who 
probably flourished in the fifth century after Christ * and 
Kamandaka,* the authority on Dharma (sacred law) and 
Artha (polity) who is probably to be identified with the 
famous disciple of Kautilya. | 

The eighteen Purāņas were certainly known to Alberuni ° 
(A.D.1000), Rajagekhara (A.D. 900), and the latest compiler 
of the Mahübhürata who flourished before A.D. 500. 
Some of the Purinic chronicles are mentioned by Bana 
(A.D. 600) and earlier writers. But the extant texts which 
contain lists of kings of the Kali Age cannot be placed 
earlier than the third or fourth century A.D., because 
they refer to the so-called Andhra kings and even to the 
post-Andhras. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and the Puranas, in their present shape, are late works 
«which are no better suited to serve as the foundation of the 
history of the pre-Bimbisárian age than are the tales of the 
Mahüvamsa aud the Ašokāvadāna adapted to form the 
bases of chronicles of the doings of the great Maurya. At 
the same time we shall not be justified in rejecting their 
evidence wholesale because much of it is undoubtedly old 
and valuable. The warning to handle critically, which Dr. 


342. 73. 

318. 59. 

J.R. A. 8., 1905, pp. 47-51. 
Sünti, 123. 11. 

5 Cf. Alberusi, Ch. XII ; Prachanda-Pandava ed. by Carl Ceppeller, p. 5 (ashtádada- 
purdwa-sdra-sarhgraha-karin) ; Mbh. XVIII. 6. 97; Harshachanita, HI fp. 86 of Para a 
ed., 1918). Pavamana-prokta Purana, 1. e., Vayu Puráma; cf. Sakala-purāņa-rčjorshi- 
charitábhijfiáh (TII. 87) and Hareriva Vrisharirodhini Bālacharitāni (II. 77); EHVS, 
seconded. pp. 17, 70.150. ‘The fact that the collection of the esse noe (rāra-sarhgraha) 
of all the eighteen Purāņas is attributed to a very Ancient sage by E4jeéekbara 
proves that tbe Purāņas themselves were believed by bim to have been composed 
‘ong before the ninth century A. D. 
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Smith considered necessary with regard to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, is certainly applicable to the* Sanskrit Epics and 
Puranas. 

> In a recent work Dr. Keith shows excessive scepticism 
about the historical value of the Epics and the Purāņas, and 
wonders at the naive simplicity of those who believe in the 
historicity of any event not explicitly mentioned in the 
Vedas, €.g., the Bhürata War, It cannot be denied that 
the Epics and the Purāņas, in their present shape, contain 
a good deal of what is untrustworthy ; but it has been rightly 
said that ‘‘ it is absurd to suppose that fiction completely 
ousted the truth.” The epigraphic or numismatic records 
of the Sātavāhanas,  Abhfras, Vakatakas, Nāgas, Guptas 
and many other dynasties fully bear out the observation of 
Dr. Smith that ‘‘modern European writers have been in- 
clined to disparage unduly the authority of the Purdnic 
lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine and 
valuable historical tradition.” As to the Bharata War we 
have indeed no epigraphic corroboration, because contem- 
porary inscriptions are lacking. But, as will be pointed out 
in a subsequent chapter, Vedic literature contains many 
hints that the story of the great conflict is not wholly 
fictitious. Many of the principal figures in the Aurukshetra 
story, €. g., Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, Krishna Devaki- 
putra and perhaps Sikbandin Yājūasena, are mentioned in 
some of the early Vedic texts, and battle songs describing 
the internecine strife among the Bhāratas and the tragic end 
of Dhritarüshtra's progeny must have been current at 
least as early as the fifth century D. C., because Vaišam- 
.pàyana and his version of the Mahabharata are well-known 
to Aégvaliyana and Panini. If, as suggested by Vedic 
evidence discussed in the following pages, the Bharata War 
took place in tbe ninth century B. C., tradition about the 
conflict dating from a period not later than the fifth century 
B. O., cannot be dismissed as wholly unworthy of credence. 


- 
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Pargiter, on the other band, is inclined to give more 
weight to Purāņic tradition than to Vedic evidence, and his 
conclusions have apparently been accepted by Dr. Barnett.' 
It bas recently been urged by the former? that Vedic litera- 
ture ‘‘ lacks the historical sense'' and ‘‘ is not always to be 
trusted.'' But do the Puranas which represent Šākya as one 
individual, include Abhimanyu and Siddhartha in lists of 
kings, make Prasenajit the immediate lineal successor of 
Rahula, place Pradyota several generations before Bimbisāra, 
dismiss Ašoka with one sentence, and represent Šrī Sata- 
karni as the son of Krishna, possess the historical sense in 
a remarkable degree, and are " always to be trusted ''? 
Pargiter himself, not unoften, rejects Epic and Puranic 
evidence * when it is opposed to certain theories. In this 
connection it will not be quite out of place to quote the 
following observations of Mr. V. Gordon Childe.' ““The 
Ksatriya tradition (i. e., Epic and Purāņic tradition)......is 
hardly an unpolluted source of history. The orthodox view 
is not really based on the priestly tradition, as embodied in 
epexegetical works, but rather on the internal evidence of 
the Veda itself. The latter carries conviction precisely 
because the historical and geographical references in the 
hymns are introduced only incidentally and in a thoroughly 
ingenuous manner...The same cannot be said of Asatriya 
tradition, which in its recorded form dates from an age 
(perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when myth-making had had 
many centuries to work in, and which might serve dynastic 
ends." Priority of date and comparative freedom from 
textual corruption are two strong points in favour of Vedic 
literature. | 


Calcutta Review, Feb., 1924, p. 249. 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 9 ff. 
Cf. A. I. H. T., pp. 173, n. 1; 299, n. 7. 
The Aryans, p. 32. 
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- HI. The third class of literature comprises Brāhma- 
nical works of the post-Bimbisārian period to which a date 
in a definite epoch may be assigned, e. g., the Kautilfya 
Arthašāstra assignable to the period, third century B. C. to 
100 A.D.,' the Mahābhāshya of Pataūjali (usually assigned 

1 The work was certainly known not only to Baga, the author of the Kādambarī, 
who flourished in the seventh century A.D., but also to the Nandisiitra of the Jainas 
which must have existed in the fifth century A. D, According to some scholars the 
Artha£üstra literature is later than the Dharmošāstras, and dates only from about 
the third century A. D. But tbe prevalence of the study of Arthacidyá in a much 
earlier epoch is proved by the Jupügadha Rock Inscription of Rudradiman I, and the 
existence of treatises on Arfha£üstra ia rendered probable by the mention of technical 
terms like '" Pranaya,'" ©“ Vish(s," etc. It is intereating to note that the Kaufiliya, 
which purports to be a compendium of pre-existing Arthāšāstrās, does not quote the 
views of previous Achdryas or teachers in the chapter on *' Pranaya '* (Bk. V, Ch. 2). 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that Rudradáman I, who claims to have stadied the 
Ārthavidyā, learnt the use of the term from the Kaufiltya itself and not from a pre- 
Kautilyan treatise In this connection it is interesting to note that the Junigadh 
epigraphs show a special acquai tance with the Artfhadüstra literature. The Junügadh 
Inscription of Skanda Gupta, for instance, refers to the testing of cfficiala by upadhàs 
—sarp-opadhabhifcha vi£uddhabuddhih, ''posaessed of a mind that (has been tried end) 
is (found to be) pure by all the tests of honesty."" The verse 


Ny4y-drjane-rthasya cha kah samarthah 
Syad-arjitaty àpy-atha rakshane cha 
Gopáyitasy-àpi cha vriddhi-hetau 
Vriddhasya pātrā-pratipādanāga 


~“ Who is capable both io the lawful acquisition of wealth, and also in the pre- 
servation of it, when acquired, and furtber iu causing the increase of it, when 
protected, (and able) to dispense with it on worthy objects, when it has been 
increased '' (Fleet), 

reminds us of Kaut., I. 1— 


Dandanttib ; alabdha-labhartha — labdha-parirakshant, rakshita-vivardhont, epid- 
dhasya tirtheshu prātipādant cha. 


* 


'* The science of government; it ia a means to make acquisitions, to preserve what 
is acquired, to increase what is protected and to distribute among the worthy what 
has been incrensed,"' 

Johnston (J.R A. 8., 1929, 1, January) thinks that the Kaufillya Arthadāstra 
is not eeparated by a great interval from Aávaghosha, and is distinctly earlier than 
the Jātakamālā of Aryasüre. An early date is also suggested by the absence of any 
reference to tbe Dennrins in Book II. Chs. 12 and 19 But the mention of Chinapafta 
in Bk. II, Ch. 11, precludes the possibility of a date earlier than the middle of the 
third century B. C. The reference must be to the great silk-producing country of the 
ancient east, and not to any obscure tribe on the outskirts of Indis. China silk looms 
large in the pages cf later Sanskrit writers. The great country which produced it 
clearly lay outside the horizon of the carly Mauryss, » 
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to the second century B. C.),' etc. The value of these 
important works can hdrdly be overestimated. They form 
** sheet anchors in the troubled sea of Indian chronology.'' 
Their evidence with regard to the pre-Bimbisārian age is 
certainly inferior to that of the Brahmanas and the Upant- 
shads, but the very fact that such information as they 
contain, comes from persons assignable to a known epoch, 
makes it more valuable than the Epic and Purdnic tradition, 
the antiquity and authenticity of which can always be called 
in question. 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and the Jātakas. Most of these works are 
assignable to pre-Sunga times. The Pali Buddhist texts are 
said to have been committed to writing in the first century 
B. C. They furnish a good deal of useful information 
regarding the period which immediately preceded the 
accession of Bimbisāra. They have also the merit of preserv- 
ing Buddhist versions of ancient stories, and vouchsafe 
light when the light from Brāhmaņical sources begins to 
fail. 

V. To the fifth class belong works of the Jaina canon 
which were probably reduced .to writing in the fifth or 
sixth century A.D.* They give valuable information regard- 
ing many kings who lived during the pre-Bimbisārian Age. 
But their late date makes their evidence not always 
reliable. 


1 For a recent discussion about the date of Pataūjali see Indian Culture, ITI, 


1 if. | 
* 8.B.E. Vol. XXII, p. xxxvii; XLV, p. xl. Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian 


Literature, Eng. trans., Vol, II, p. 492. 
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CHAPTER II. KURUS AND VIDEHAS. 
SECTION I. Tur AGk or THE PARIKSHITAS. 


Janah sa bhadramedhati 
rüshtre rajnah Parikshitah 


—Atharva Veda. 


We have taken as our starting point the reign of Pari- 
kshit whose accession, according to tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bharata War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit ? True, he is 
mentioned in the Mahābhārata and the Purāņas. But the 
mere mention of a king in this kind of literature is no sure 
proof of his historical existence unless we have external 
evidence to corroborate the Epic and the Purāņic accounts. 

Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Samhitā' as a king of the Kurus 
(Kauravya) whose kingdom (rāshtra) flowed with milk and 
honey. We quote the entire passage below :— 


** Rājūo visvajaninasya yo devomartyām ati 
Vaisvanarasya sushtutimd sunotā Parikshitah 
Parichchhinnah kshemamakarot tama āsanamācharan 
Kulāyan krinvan Kauravyah patirvadati jāyayā 
Katarat ta à harami dadhi mantham pari $rutam 
Jāyāh patim vi prichchhati rashtre rājūah Parikshitah 
Abh£va svah pra jihite yavah pakvah patho bilam 
Janah sa bhadramedhali rüshtre rājūah Parikshitah.'' 


'* Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
all peoples, the god who is above mortals, who is thought of 
by all men,’ of Parikshit! Parikshit has produced for us a 


1 A,V., XX, 127, 7-10. 
3 For the meaning of Vaišvānara, sce Brihaddevotà, IT. 60, 
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secure dwelling when he, the most excellent one, went to 
his seat. (Thus) the husband in Kuru land, when he founds 
his household, converses with his wife. 

“ What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 

** Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth 
(of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit.'' ! I 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and Oldenberg 
recognize him as a human king, a view supported by the 
fact that in the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas the 
famous king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Parikshita. 
For example, the following passage of the Aitareya Brahmana* 
informs us that the priest Tura Kavasheya ““ anointed 
Janamejaya Pārikshita with the great anointing of Indra :'' 


* Etena hava Aindrena mahabhishekena Turah Kavasheyo 
Janamejayam Pārikshitam abhishishecha.”’ 


Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe :° ** The epic makes him grandfather of Pratisravas 
and great-grandfather of Pratipa." Now, the epic and the 
Puranas have really two Parikshits. Regarding the parentage 
of one there is no unanimity. He is variously represented 
as the son of Avikshit, Anasva, or Kuru, and is further men- 
tioned as an ancestor of Pratišravas and Pratipa. The other 
Pariksbit was a descendant of Pratipa and, according to a 
unanimous tradition, a son of Abhimanyu.‘ We shall call 


Bloomfield, Atharca Veda, pp. 197-98, with slight emendations. 

VIII. 21. 

Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 494. 

Mahābhārata, Ādiparra, 94, 52 and 95, 41. Regarding Parikshit I, the Matsya 
Purāņa says, 60, 23: 

Kurostu dayitah putrāh Sudhaneá Jahnurera cha 

Parikshichcha mahātejāh pravaraš chdrimardanah. 
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12 POLITICAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 
the former Pariksbit I, and the latter Parikshit II. Was 


Parikshit I of the Epic and the Purāņas identical with the 
Vedic Parikshit ? The latter receives in the Atharva Veda 
the epithet rājā visvajanfna (universal king) and is called 
“a deva (god) who is above mortals.'" In his days the 


designation Kauravya had ceased to be a mere royal patro- 


nymic and was applied to ordinary citizens in Kuru land. 
Kuru had become the eponymous ancestor of the entire 
race. And lastly, the people throve merrily (Janah sa bhadra- 
medhati) in his realm. ‘These particulars hardly apply to 
the shadowy Parikshit I of Epic and Puranic lists who is 
said to have been very near in time to Kuru himself.’ On 
the other hand the Vedic laud corresponds wonderfully, both 
in form and sense, with the famous ākhyāna (story) of 
Parikshit II, son of Abhimanyu, narrated in Chapters 16 to 
18 of the Bhagavata Purāņa. We are told that this Parik- 
shit undertook a digvijaya, conauest of all the quarters, 
in the course of which he subjugated all the sub-continents 
(varshāņi). He is called the supreme deva who is not to 
be regarded as the equal of ordinary men (na vai nribhir- 
naradevam parākhyam sammütum arhasi). He is further 
styled samrat (emperor) and under his protection people 
thrive and have nothing to fear (vindanti bhadranyakuto- 
bhayāh prajāh). 

The most convincing proof of the identity of this 
Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu) with his Vedic namesake is 
furnished by a later passage of the same Purāņa * which dis- 
tinctly mentions Tura Kavasheya as the priest of his son 
Janamejaya : 


Kāvasheyam purodháya Tura turagamedhayat 
Samantat prithivim sarvam jitvā yakshyati chādhvaraih. 


1 In the Vayu Purāņa, 93, 21 and the Harirarmda, XXX. 9, Parikshit I seems to 
be identified with Kuru himself s» his son (Pārikshita) is called Kurch putra, son of 
Kuru. | | 

3 Book IX. Ch. 22. Verses 25-87. 
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The Bhāgavata Purdna is no doubt a late work. But its 
evidence finds corrdboration in earlier literature. This 
will be made clear by an examination of the names 
of the sons of  Parikshit given in the Vedic 
texts and the Epic respectively. The Vedic Parikshit, we 
are told, bad four sons, namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasena, 
Bhimasena and Srutasena.! The Epic Parikshit I, on the 
other hand, had only one son (Bhimasena) according to 
Chapter 95, verse 42 of the Adiparva of the Mahabharata, 
and seven sons (Janamejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitra- 
sena, Indrasena, Sushena and Bhimasena) according to 
Chapter 94, verses 54-55, and among these the name of 
Srutasena does not occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted 
in Chapter 95 and in the Java text.” There is no king of 
that name immediately after Parikshit I, also in tbe Kuru- 
Pàndu genealogy given in the Chellur or Cocanada grant of 
Virachoda.’ The Epic poet and the writer of the Choja 
inscription, which is much older than many extant manus- 
cripts of the Mahabharata, therefore, were not quite sure 
as to whether tbis Parikshit (I) was the father of Janame- 
jaya and Srutasena. On the other hand, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Mahābhārata and the Puranas, 
Parikshit II had undoubtedly a son named Janamejaya who 
succeeded him on the throne. Thus the Mahābhārata, 
referring to Parikshit II, the son of Abhimanyu, says < 


*« Parikshit khalu Madravatim nümopayeme, tvanmata- 
ram. Tasyārn bhavān Janamejayah."" 


«Parikshit married Mādravati, your mother, and she 
gave birth to you, Janamejaya.'' 


1 Vedie Index, Vol. T, p. 520. 

2 J.R.A.8., 1915, p. 6. 

$ Holtesch, SLT., Vol. T, p. 57. 
4 1.95,85. 





"The Matsya Purana’ informs us that 


** Abhimanyoh Parikshittu putrah parapuranjayah 
Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadharmikah."’ 


' Abhimanyu's son was Parikshit, the conqueror of his 
enemy's city.  Parikshit's son was Janamejaya who was 
very righteous.'' 


This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
Ugrasena and Bhimasena :—'' Janamejayak Pārikshitah 
saha bhrütribhih Kurukshetre dirgha-satram upāste ; tasya 
bhratarastrayah Srutasena Ugraseno Bhīmasena iti.'' * 


'* Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, with his brothers, was 
attending a long sacrifice at Kurukshetra. His brothers were 
three, namely,—Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhīmasena.'' 


Particulars regarding the son and successor of the Vedic 
Parikshit agree well with wbat we know of the son and 
successor of the Epic and the Purāņic Parikshit II. Janame- 
jaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brahmana as a performer of the Aévamedha or 
horse-sacrifice. The priest who performed the famous rite 
for him was Indrota Daivāpa Saunaka. On the other hand, 
the Aitareya Brahmana, which also mentions his Asvamedha, 
names Tura Kāvasheya as his priest. The statements of 
the Satapatha and Attareya Brühmanas are apparently con- 
flicting, and can only be reconciled if we.surmise that 
Janamejaya performed two horse-sacrifices. Is there any 
evidence that he actually did so? Curiously enough the 
Puranas give the evidence which is needed. The Matsya 


1 Mat., 60, 57. 
2 Mbh.I.8.1. In translating Epic passages use bas been made of the renderings of 
Ray and Dutt. Beo also Purāņic texts cited by Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, dnt, 
The view that Šrutesena, Ugrasena and Bhīmasens were sons of Janamejaya 
"Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 113 f.) is clearly opposed to the evidence 
of the Epic and several Purāņas, ns well as that of Herisvimin. as 


„dv 
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Purana speaking of Janamejaya, the grandson of Abhimanyu, 
and the son of Parikšhit II, says: 


Dvir a$vamedham āhritya mahdvajasaneyakah 
Pravartayitvà tam sarvam rishim Vajasaneyakam 
Vivāde Brahmanaih sārddham abhisapto vanam yayau." 


The quarrel with the Brahmanas, alluded to in the last 
line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa.* According 
to that text  Janamejaya's priestly opponents were the 
Kaáyapas. That designation hardly applies to the Gārgyas 
who quarrelled with the son of Parikshit I^ because 
the Baudhayana Srauta Sūtra* includes them in the Angiras 
group. On the other hand Vaišampāyana, who led the 
opponents of the son of Parikshit IT, was undoubtedly a 
Kašyapa.” 

As already pointed out above the Bhāgavata Purāņa” 
distinctly says that the king for whom Tura Kāvasheya 
performed the horse-sacrifice was Janamejaya, the grandson 
of Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit II : 


Kāvasheyarm purodhāya Turam turagamedhayat 
Samantāt prithivim sarvārh jitvā yakshyati chadhvaraih. 


Parikshit II has thus a better claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedie Parikshit. It is, 
however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II. were 
really one and the same individual, but the Epic and the 
Purdnic poets bad some doubts as to whether he was to be 
regarded as an ancestor or a descendant of the Pandavas. 
The fact that not only the name Parikshit, but the names 
of most of the sons (in the Vishnu and Brahma Purdnas 


Mat., 50, 63-64. Cf. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 12. 
VII. 27. 

Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 114. 

Vol. III, pp. 431 fr. 

Op. cit., 449. 

TX. 93. 25-57. 
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the names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. We shall *show later on that a 
Kuru prince named Abhipratārin Kükshaseni (i.e., the son 
of Kakshasena) was one of the immediate successors of the 
Vedic Janamejaya. Kakshasena thus appears to have been 
a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince of that 
name actually appears as a brother of Janamejaya and a son 
of Parikshit I in Chapter 94 of the Mahābhārata. This 
fact seems to identify the Vedic Parikshit with Parikshit I 
of the Epic. But we have already seen that other facts 
are in favour of an identification with Parikshit II. 
Parikshit I and Parikshit II, therefore, appear to have 
been really one and the same individual. It is significant 
that while Tura Kāvasheya is mentioned in the Puramac 
literature as a Purohita of the son of Parikshit II, Indropa 
Daivapa Saunaka is represented as the priest of the son of 
Parikshit I, But we learn from the Vedic texts that both 
the royal chaplains served the same king who was separated 
by five or six generations from Janaka, the contemporary of 
Uddālaka Aruni and Yājūavalkya. That there was a good 
deal of confusion regarding the parentage of Parikshit, 
and the exact position of the king and his sons in the Kuru 
genealogy is apparent from the dynastic lists given by the 
Great Epic and the Vishnu Purana. The latter work 
says :* '* Parikshito Janamejaya-Srutasen-Ograsena-Bhima- 
senaé chatvarah putrüh.'' It then gives the names of Kuru 
princes down to the Pandus and Parikshit II and adds :* 
** Atahparam bhavishyan aham bhūmipālān ktrtayishye. 
Yo'yam sāmpratam avanfpatih tasyāpi Janamejaya-Sruta- 
sen-Ograsena-Bhimasenāh putras chatvāro bharvishyanti,'” 
The confusion may have been due to the fact that according 
to one tradition Parikshit, the father of Janamejaya, was 


1 AIHT.,p. 114. 
8 IV. 20. i. 
5 IV. 21. 1. 
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the ancestor of the Pandus, while according to another, and 
a more reliable, traditión, he was their descendant, and the 
Epic and the Purünic writers sought to reconcile the 
traditions by postulating the existence of two Parikshits 
and two Janamejayas. ‘The important fact to remember 
is that Parikshit, with whose accession our history begins, 
should be identified with his Vedic namesake.’ This 
conclusion follows from facts to which reference has al- 
ready been made. We have seen that almost all the 
known facts about the so-called Parikshit II, the king who 
ruled after the Bharata War, and his sons, tally with 
what we know about the Vedic Parikshit and his sons.* 
There cannot be any reasonable doubt as to his historical 


reality. 


1 The necessity felt for offering an explanation of the name of Abhimaoyu's soa 
and the explanation itself probably suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuru 
king with the name of Parikshit had not yet come into existence when the tenth book 
of the Mahabharata was written (cf. Mbb., X. 16. 3). The wide divergence of opinion 
in regard to the nameof the father of the so-called Parikshit I, is also to be noted in 
this connection. It shows the absence of a clear tradition. On the other hand 
there is absolute annnimaty in regard to the parent age of the so-called Parikshit IT. 

2 ‘The identification of the Vedic Parikshit with the son of Abhimanyu does not 
seem probable to Dr. N. Dutt, the author of The Aryanisation of Indio, pp. 50 fi., because, 
in the first place, it goes against the findings of Macdonell, Keith and Pargiter who 
prefer to identify the Vedic Parikshit with an ancestor of the Pāņģus. As to this it 
may be pointed out that the existence of a Parikshit (father of Janamejaya) before 
the Pandus, rests mainly on the testimony of those very genealogies which are regarded 
by Keith as worthless and unreliable. ‘That the name of Janamejaya in this connection 
ja an intrusion into the genealogical texts is evident from its omission from Chapter 95 
of the Mahābhārata, the Java text, tbe Chellur grant, etc. 

Dr. Dutt next argues that the Vishnu Purāņa makes the four brothers Janamejaya, 
Srutasena, etc., sons of Parikshit I. If he had only perused the subsequent passages 
he would have seen that the Purána makes the four brothers sons of '' Parikshit II "' 
as well, and while this later statement finds corroboration io the Mahābhārata, the 


earlier does not. 

Dr. Dutt next says that it is always risky to 
fixing of their dates from an examination of their teacher-priests' names. But why 
should it be riaky if the names and order of succession be genuine ? The real risk lies 
in the rejection of such evidence witho It should be remem- 
bered in this convection that the iden 
with his Epic namesake (descendant o 


3 


attempt identibcation of kings or the 


ut sufficient examination. 
tification of the Vedic Pirikabita Janamejaya 


f Abbimanyu) does not depend meinly on the 
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T. Parikshit is said to have married a Madra princess 
(Mādravatī) and to have ruled for 24 years dying at the 


teacber-priests' names, but on the following facts, viz., (1) absence of any cogent 
proof of the existence of an earlier Janame:aya Püriksbita in view of the omission of 
his name in the Java text, etc., and (2) agreement of particulars about the Vedic 
Parikshit and Jaoame‘aya (e g., the performance of two Afeamedhas), with what we 
know of Parikshit and Janame‘sys who were descendants of Abhimanyu. The ques ion 
of the chronological relation between the Vedic Parikshit and the Vedic Janska 
is entirely independent of this identification. This relation has been determined 
on the strength of two different lines of evidence. Materials for one have indeed 
been taken from the Vamñáa lists of the Brābmaņas. But the succession from 
Indrota to Soma-sushma has been reconstructed from the internal evidence of 
incidental notices in the Brābmaņa texts themselves which no critic has represented 
as late. 

Dr. Dutt adds that identity of names does not necessarily imply identity of 
persons. This is a truism which is not remembered only by those who identify 
Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya with Dbritarüsh(ra of Kāsi. Tt has never been suggested 
in tbe Political History that the Vedic and Epic Parikshits and Janamejayas are 
identical merely because their names are identical. 

As to Dr. Dott’s contention that there could not be want of motives in later 
times on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and schools to associate 
a certnin teacher-priest with a famous king of old, etc., it is not clear which particular 
case he has in mind in msking the statement. The Association of Indrota and 
Tura with Jamamejays, and that of Uddālaks and Yà/fiavalkyas with Janaka is 
found in the Šatapatha and Aitareya Brühmamas and in the Upanishads. Ie it 
suggested that such association is a deliberate concoction or fabrication? But no shred 
of evidence bas been brought forward to prove such a charge. No doubt misrepresen- 
tations are met with in the Epics and the Purdnas (as pointed out by Pargiter) 
But it would not be reasonable to argue that the Brüáhmanas and the Upanishads nre 
guilty of deliberate falsification because forsooth there is confusion in the Purāņas. 

Lastly the credibility of the Varhda lists in tbe Vedic texts bas been aesailed on 
the following grounds eiz.,— 

(1) Silence of Commentatora. 


(2) Discrepancy between the lists appended to the 10th and 14th books respec- 
tively of the Satapatha Brühmama in regard to the authorship of the work and 
ascription of tbe work to different teachers. 

(3) Scant courtesy shown to an alleged teacher by his pupil. 

As to (1) the Ach4rya Paramparü, succession of teachers, is distinctly alluded to by 
the commentators. Tf they did not enter into a detailed explanation, it is because 
they considered it to be Sugamam Spash{am easily intelligible, plain 

(2) There is no Varháa list at the closs of the 14th Look of the Bráhmama proper 
excluding the Brihadáranyaka Upanishad, There are no doubt liste of teachers at 
the end of the Upanishad. It is too much to except that, in the various liste, the entire 
Brābmaņa ss well ss the Upanishad should be ascribed to the same traditional autho- 
rity. The Brühmaga and Upenishad texts are not works of single individuals. The 


- 
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age of sixty." But stories about him in the Epic and the 
Purāņas are obviously legendary. The only facts that can 
be accepted as historical are that he was a king of the 
Kurus, that the people lived prosperously under his rule, 
that he had many sons, and that the eldest prince, 
Janamejaya, succeeded him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few words 
about the kingdom of Kuru over which Parikshit ruled. 
The kingdom, according to epic tradition, extended from the 
Sarasvati to the Ganges, and was divided into three parts, 
Kurujāngala, the Kurus and Kurukshetra.* Kurujāngala, 
as its name implies, was probably the wild region of the 
Kuru realm extending as far as the Kāmyaka forest on the 
banks of the Sarasvati. | But in certain passages it is used 
ina wider sense to designate the entire kingdom. The 
Kurus proper were probably located in the district round 
Hastinapura, identified with a place near Meerut. The 
boundaries of Kurukshetra are given ina passage of the 
Taittiriya Āraņyaka * as being Khāņdava on the south, the 
Türghna on the north, and the Parīņah on the west (lit. 
hinder section, jaghanārdha). The Mahābhārata" gives the 


qusstíon of discrepancy, therefore, does not arise. Reference to different traditions 
regarding the sutborsbip of a particular work, or of particular portions of a work. does 
not necessarily vitiate any Achürya- Paramparà regarding which we have substantia! 
agreement in the texts. | 

T an It is too much to expect that in ancient, as in modern times, all pupils should 
be equally respectful to teachers. Was not Dbrisbfadyumna a pupil of Droņāchārya 

he killed ? | 
Zu. I. 49. 17.26 with commentary. We lesrn from tbe Brihadüramyoka 
Uponishad ibat the Parikshita family was intimately known in tbe Madra country. 
1 Mbh., L 109. 1. 


3 Tatah Sarasvatthale sameshu marudhanvasu 
Kadmyakam nama dadridur canam munijanaprtyam. 


'* Then they saw before them the forest of Kāmyaka on the banks of the Sarnavatl 


on a level and wild plain, a favoured resort to aochorites.'" Mtb., III. 5. 3. 


& Vedic Index, I, pp. 169-7O. 
5 III, 83. 204 08. 
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following description of Kurukshetra: ‘‘South of the 
Sarasvati and north of the Drishadvati, he who lives in 
Kurukshetra really lives in heaven. The region that lies 
between Taruntuka and Arantuka, the lakes of Rima and 
Machakruka—this is Kurukshetra which is also called 
Sāmanta-paūchaka and the northern sacrificial altar (uttara 
vedi) of the grandsire (i.e., Brahma).’’ Roughly speaking, 
the Kuru kingdom corresponded to modern 'Phanesar, Delhi 
and the Upper Gangetic Doāb. Within the kingdom flowed 


the rivers Aruna, AmSumati, Hiraņvatī, Āpayā (a branch of 


the Chitang), the Pastya, the Kausiki (a branch of the Raksht), 
as well as the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati or Rakshi.' Here, 
too, was situated Saryanavant, which the authors of the 
Vedic Index consider to have been a lake, like that known to 
the Satapatha Brahmana by the name of Anyatahplaksha. 
The capital of the kingdom was Āsandīvat.* This city 
was probably identical with Nāgasāhvaya or Hastinapura, the 
capital, which was abandoned by Nichakshu, a famous 
descendant of Parikshit, when he removed to Kausambi : 


Gangayapahrite tasmin nagare Nāgasāhvaye 
Tyaktva Nichakshur nagaram Kausambyam sa nivatsyati ° 


“ When the city of Nāgasāhvaya (Hastinapura) is carried 
away by the Ganges, Nichakshu will abandon it and will 
dwell in Kausambi. 


According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Puru-Bharata family. The Paurava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the Rigvedic hymn,‘ 


1 For the identification and location of some of the streams see Cunningham's 
Arch-Rep. for 1878-79 quoted in JRAS, 1853, 363n. 

2 Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 72. Thore were undoubtedly many other places named 
Asandi in ancient India. An Āsandi district is mentioned by Fleet in his Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay Gazetteer, 1. 2, p. 492). But there is no valid 
renson for connecting any of these with the Kuru capital. 

3 Porgiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5. 

4 X. 33. 
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which refers to ‘‘ Kuru-Sravana’’ (lit. glory of the Kurus) 
as a descendant of Trasadasyu, a famous king of the Pūrus.' 
The connection of the Bharatas with the Kurus is also 
attested by Vedic evidence.  Oldenberg says*:—'* We find 
in the Rik Samhita trace of a peculiar position occupied by 
the Bharatas, a special connection of theirs with important 
points of sacred significance, which are recognized through- 
out the whole circle of ancient Vedie culture. Agni is 
Bharata, t.e., propitious or belonging to the Bharata or 
Bharatas ; among the protecting deities who are invoked in 
the Apri-odes, we find Bharati, the personified divine 
protective power of the Bharatas. We find the Sarasvati 
constantly named in connection with her; must not the 
sacred river Sarasvati be the river of the holy people, the 
Bharatas? In one ode of the Mandala, which specially 
extols the Bharatas (III. 23), the two Bhāratas, Devacravas 
and Devavata, are spoken of, who have generated Agni 
by friction: on the Drishadvatr on the Āpayā, on the 
Sarasvati may Agni beam. We find thus Bharata princes 
sacrificing in the land on the Drishadvati and on the 
Sarasvatī. Now the lund on the Drishadvati and on the 
Sarasvati is that which is later on so highly celebrated as 
Kurukshetra. Thus the testimonies of the Samhita and 
the Brahmana combine to establish the close connection of 
the ideas Bharata, Kuru, Sarasvati. 

** Out of the struggles in which the migratory period of 
the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati. T'he weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Rishis may have co- 
operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the character 
of universally acknowledged rule, and for the Bharatas 


t Rigveda, IV. 38. 1; VII. 19. 3. 
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a kind of sacral hegemony: hence Agni as friend of the 
Bharatas, the goddess Bharati, the sacredness of the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvatt. 


** Then came the period, when the countless small stocks 
of the Samhita age were fused together to form the greater 
peoples of the Brākmaņa period. The Bharatas found their 
place, probably together with their old enemies, the Pürus, 
within the great complex of peoples now in process of 
formation, the Kurus ; their sacred land now became 
Kurukshetra.'' ! 


Among those kings who are mentioned in the Mahā- 
bhürata? as ancestors and predecessors of Parikshit, the 
names of the following occur in the Vedic literature : — 


Purü-ravas Aila,’ Ayu, Yayāti Nahushya,® Piru, 
Bharata Dauhshanti Saudyumni,’ Ajamidha,' Riksha,’ 


1 It has been suggested by some scholars, e.g., C. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval 
Hindu India, Vol. Il, pp. 268 ff.) that the Bharata of Rigcedic tradition is not to be 
idenufei with Daubabanpnti Bharata, tbe traditional progenitor of the Kuru royal 
family, but [rather with Bharata, tbe son of Kisbabha, a descendant of the Grat 
Mana called Srāyambhura, It should, bowever, be remembered that the story of 
Bharata, son of Ķishabba, is distinctly late. "Tbe Bharata princes and people of 
Rigeedic tradition »re clearly associated with the Kuru country watered by the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadveti and the names of their rulers, e.g , Divodása and Budās 
occur in Purāņic lists of kings descended from the «on or daughter of Manu Vaivosrata 
and not of Manu Srüyambhuva. The Bharate priests Vatisbiba and Viévaiwitra 
Kaudiks are connected in early literature with tho royal progeny of Manu Va vasvata 
and bis daughter aod not of Manu Svāyamthuva. For the association of Vasishjha 
with the descendants of Bherata Daubsbanti see the story of S»orhvarapa and 
Tapati in the Mahābhārata, I. 94 ard 171 f. Viávámitra Kauctika's asscciation with 
the Pūru-Bbarata family is, of course, well-known (Mbh. 1. 94. 33). It may be 
argued that Bharata, ancestor of Vifvāmitra, who is called Bharata-rishabha in the 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa, must be distinguished from the later Bharata, the scn of 
Sakuntalā, daughter of Viávümitra. But there is no real ground for believing that the 
story of Viévimitra’s connection with the nymphs is based on sober history. The 
Rigvedic Viévimitra belonged to the family of Kusika. Io the Mahābhārata (I, 04 33) 
the Kudikas are expressly mentioned as descendants of Bharata Daubshanti. 


? Adiparca, Chapters 94 and 95. 6 R. V., VII. 8. 4; 1B. 13. 
3 Rig-Veda, X. 95; Sat, Br., XI. 5. 1. 1. 7 Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 11-12, 
4 Rig-Veda I. 53, 10; IL. 14. 7, ete. s R. V., IV. 44. 6. 


5 nu. Vis I. 51. 17; X. 63. p e , R. Vu VII. 68, 15. 
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Kuru,’ Uchchaiķļšravas,*  Pratipa Prātisatvana or Prati- 
sutvana,* Balhika Prātipīya,* Samtanu,® and Dhritarashtra 
Vaichitravirya." 

The occurrence of these names in the Vedic texts prob- 
ably proves their historicity,’ but it is difficult to say how 
far the epic account of their relationship with one another 
or with Parikshit, and the traditional order of succession, are 
reliable. Some of the kings may not have been connected 
with the Kurus at all. Others, e.g., Uchchaibáravas Kaupa- 
yeya, Balbika Prātipīya and Sarmtanu, were undoubtedly of 
the same race (Kauravya) as Pariksbit.* 

Purü-ravas Aila, the first king in the above list, is said 
to have been the son of a ruler who migrated from Babli in 
Central Asia to Mid-India.® ‘Tradition recorded in the 
Papasicha-südani represents the Kurus—the most important 
branch of the Ailas according to the Epics and the Purdnas— 
as colonists from the trans-Himālayān region known as Uttara 
Kuru.” Bharata, the fifth king in the above list, is represent- 
ed as a lineal descendant of Piru. But this is doubtful. He 
firmly established his power in the ‘* Middle country,” t.e., 
the Doab between the Ganges and the Jumna, after defeating 


1 Frequently mentioned in the Brāhmaņs literature, cf. Kuru-éravans, Rig-Veda, 
X. 3%. 

2 Jaiminiya Upanishad Brüáhmana, III. 29. 1-3. 

3 Atharca-Veda, XX. 129. 2. 

4 Sat. Br., XII. 9. 3. 3. 

s R. V., X. 98. 

6 Kathaka Samhitā, X. 6. | 

? It should, however, be noted that no individual king named Kuru is mentioned 
in Vedic literature. Kuru is tbe nome of a people in the Vedic texts. | 

8 Jaiminiya Up. Br. IIT. 99. 1; Set. Br., XII. 9. 5 ff. : Nirukta, ed. by Kshemarája 
Šrikrīshņa Dasa Sresthi. p. 130; Brihaddecata, VII, 155-156 ; Studies in Indian 
E — 21-22. This Pēhli (Pactria) lay outside the Madhyadeta and ia 
associated with Kārddama kings. For a discussi: n sbout ite identity see IH Q, 1933, 
97-39. Cf, reference to Hávr:ta. Matsya, 12, 14 fl. n 

10 Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Keatrrya Tribes, p. 16 Note the association of tbe 
Kuros with the Mabāvrisbas, Vedic Index, TI. 279n. The Kurus of the Madhya-deéa 
are called Dakshina-Kurus io Mbb, I 109. 10, 
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the Satvats, and the epic tradition that he was the progenitor 
of the Kuru royal family is, as we have seen, in agreement 
with Rig-Vedic evidence which connects the Bharatas with 
the same territory which afterwards became famous as 
Kuru-kshetra. Uchchaišravas Kaupayeya bad matrimonial 
relations with the royal family of tbe Paūchālas. But 
Balbika Pratiplya could ill conceal his jealousy of the ruler of 
tbe Srinjayas, a people closely associated with the Paūchālas 
in epic tradition. The word Balbika in the name Balhika 
Prátipiya seems to be a personal designation and there is 
no clear evidence that it is in any way connected with the 
Balhika tribe mentioned in the Atharva Veda and later 
texts. It may, however, point to the northern origin of the 
Kurus of the ** Middle country,'' a theory rendered probable 
by the association of the Kurus with the Mahāvrishas and 
the fact that a section of the Kuru people dwelt beyond the 
Himalayas in the days of the Aitareya Brāhmaņa and the 
Mahabharata. The history of the Kuru royal line becomes 
more definite from the time of Sarmtanu who was fifth in 
the ascending line from  Pariksbit. Regarding the events 
of Parikshit's reign we have little reliable information. 
We only know that the drought that threatened the Kuru 
realm in the time of Sarntanu had passed away and the 
people ** throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit." 

The date of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. In the  Aihole 
Inscription of Pulakesin II, dated Saka 556 (expired) 
A.D. 634-35, it is stated that at that time 3735 years had 
passed since the Bharata war : 


Trimšatsu tri-sahasreshu Bhāratād āhavād itah 
Saptābda-$ata-yukteshu gateshvabdeshu pafichasu.! 


The date of the Bharata war which almost synchronised 
with the birth of Parikshit, is, according to this calculation, 


1 Ep. Ind., VT, pp. 11, 12. 
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and the testimony of Aryabhata (A.D. 499), 3102 B.C., which 
is the starting point of the so-called Kali-yuga era. But as 
pointed out by Fleet' the reckoning was not founded in Vedic 
times. It is an invented one, devised by Hindu astronomers 
and chronologists for the purposes of their calculations some 
thirty-five centuries after the initial point which they 
assigned to it. As a matter of fact another school of Hindu 
astronomers and historians, represented by Vriddha Garga, 
Varāhamihira and Kalhana, placed the heroes of the Bhdrata 
war 653 years after the beginning of the Kali-yuga and 
2526 years before the Saka era, tie., in B.C. 2449.3 
Some recent writers? try to reconcile the conflicting 
views presented by the two schools of chronologists by 
suggesting that the Saka-kāla of Varahamibira is really 
Sākya-kāla, i.e , the era of the Buddba's Nirvāva. This 
conjecture is not only opposed to the evidence of Kalhana, but 
is ilatly contradicted by Bhattotpala who explains Saka-kala 
of the Brihat Samhita passage as Saka-nripa-kdla, era of 
the Saka king.* Varāhamihira himself knew of no Saka- 
kala apart from the Sakendrakala or Saka-bhüpa-kàla, i.e., 
the era of the Saka king.” 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers of the 
Puranas. There is a remarkable verse, found with slight 
variants in the historical Puranas, which places the birth 
of Parikshit 1050 (or 1015 according to the e Vayu, Vishnu 
and Bhāgavata Purāņas) years before Mahapadma, the first 


Nanda king of Magadha : 


1 JRAS, 1911, pp. 479 f.. 676 fT. | | | 
B Asan Maghāsu munagah £ásats pritheim Yudhishthire nripatau 


Shad-dvika-pafcha-d riyutal Sakakálastasya rájftiascha | 
Brib.-8., XIII. 3. €f. Rājatarahgiņi, I. 48-56. 
3 THQ, 1032, 85: Mod. Rev., June, 1932, 650 f. 
‘The Brihat-Sarhhitā by Varühawibira with 
edited by Sadhakera Dvivedi, p. 281, 
5 Brihat Sahhita, VITI. 20-21, 
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the commentary of Bhaļtotpala, 
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Mahāpadm-ābhishekāt tu 
Yavajjanma Parikshitah 
Evam varshasahasram tu 
Jīeyam parchasaduttaram.* 


If, accepting the Ceylonese chronology,' we place the 
first Nanda twenty-two years before the accession of 
Chandragupta Maurya, i.e., in 324+22—=346 B.C., 
Parikshit’s birth, according to the Purāņic verse, must be 
dated about 1396 B.C. (1361 B.C. according to the e Vayu 
and Vishnu Purdnas). If, on the other hand, we give 
credence to the testimony of the Vayu Purāņa,* and take 
40 years (Mah&padma, 25-1 his sons’ 12) to be the reign- 
period of Nanda and his sons, then Parikshit’s birth must 
be dated about 324--410--1,050—1414 B.C. (1379 B.C. 
according to the e Vayu and Vishnu Purāņas). He is said 
to have come to the throne 36 years later in 1378 or 
1313 B.C.* It is clear that Epic and Pyrāņic tradition 
places the accession of Parikshit about the middle of the 
l4th century B.C. Itis, however, doubtful if this tradition 
can be regarded as sacrosanct. The Purāņas themselves 
in giving details about the dynasties that are supposed to 
have intervened between the Bhirata war and the coronation 
of Mahāpadma mention totals of reigns which when added 
together do not correspond to the figure 1050 or 1015. The 
discrepancy may no doubt be explained by the well-known 
fact that the Purāņic chroniclers often represent contem- 
porary and collateral lines as following one another in 
regular succession. But there is another point which 
deserves notice in this connection. The same passage which 


| Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58. The reading Pafcha-šatottaram, 
occurring in a few manuscripts, finds no support in the Vayu and Brahmāņda texts, 
3 Cf. Geiger, Mahücafhsa, p. 27. 


3 99, 928-929, Ashļāvrirhdatirarshāni prithicīm pálayíshyati, etc. T 
4 Cf. Mahābhārata, Maushalaparca, *'ahaļtrirh4e teatha samprapte carshe,`" ete., and 
Mahāprasthānika-parra, ** abhishichya scarájye cha rajaneficha Parikshitam."* 
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says that ‘‘ from Mahapadma's inauguration to the birth of 
Parikshit, this intervāl is indeed 1050 years," adds that 
the interval which elapsed from the last Andhra king 
Pulomāvi to Mahāpadma was 836 years.” As most of the 
Purāņas agree in assigning a period of 100 years to Maha- 
padma and his sons who were followed immediately by 
Chandragupta Maurya, the interval between Chandragupta 
and Pulomāvi, according to the Purdnic chronology, will be 
586—100 2736 years. Now as Chandragupta could not 
have ascended the throne before 326 B.C., Pulomāvi, accord- 
ing to the calculation of the Purāņas, cannot be placed 
earlier than 410 A.D. But this date can hardly be recon- 
ciled with what we know about the history of the Deccan 
in the first half of the fifth century A.D. Contemporary 
records show that the territory that bad acknowledged the 
sway of Pulomāvi and his ancestors was at that time under 
the Vākātakas and other dynasties that rose on the ruins 
of the so-called ‘‘ Andhra'' or Sātavāhana empire. This 
proves conclusively the unreliability of the Purāņic tradition.’ 

Vedic evidence points to a date for the Parikshitas which 
is much later than that assigned to them by post- Vedic 
tradition. We shall show in the next section that 
Parikshit’s son and successor Janamejaya was separated by 
five or six generations of teachers from the time of Janaka 
of the Upanishads and his contemporary Uddalaka Aruni. 
At the end of the Kaushitaki or Šānkhāyana Aranyaka* we 
find a varga or list of the teachers by whom the knowledge 
contained in that Aranyaka is supposed to have been handed 
down. The opening words of this list run thus :— 


‘© Om! Now follows the vamsa. Adoration to the Brah- 
man Adoration to the teachers ! We have learnt this text 


1 fee also Raychaudhuri, The. Early History f the Vaiahnaca Sect, second 


edition, pp- 620. 
7 Adhkdya 15. 
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from Guņākhya Sāùkhāyana, Guņākhya Sānkhāyana from 
Kahola Kaushītaki, Kabola Kaushītaki from Uddālaka 
Áruni.'"! | 

From the passage quoted above it is clear that Sankha- 
yana was separated by two generations from the time of 
Uddālaka who was separated by five or six generations 
from the time of Janamejaya. Sāūkhāyana, therefore, 
flourished seven or eight generations after  Parikshit. 
This Sānkhāyana (Guņākhya Sānkhāyana) may have 
been identical with the author of the Sānkhāyana Grihya 
Sütra. The latter shows his deep reverence for Kahola 
Kaushitaki and Suyajūa * and satiates them.” He may, 
therefore, have been a pupil of Kahola and can in 
no way be identified with Suyajña, as  Oldenberg 
seems to prefer. He must have been a contemporary 
of ASvaliyana because while he mentions Āšvalāyana 
as a revered person,* the latter, or preferably his pupil, 
honours Sankha@yana’s guru Kahola.* It is to be noted that 
we have here no personal name prefixed to Aávalayana as we 
have in the case of Saükháyana. This probably suggests 
that Vedic tradition knew only of one great teacher named 
Agvalayana. It is significant that both in Vedic and 
Buddhist literature this famous scholar is associated with 
one and the same locality, viz., Kosala, modern Oudh. 
"The Prašna Upanishad tells us that Āš$valāyana was a 
Kausalya, i. e., an inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary 
of Kabandhi Kātyāyana. These facts enable us to identify 
bim with Assaliyana of Sāvaitbi (a city in Kosala) mentioned ` 
in the Majjhima Nikāya," as a famous Vedic scholar, anda 


- 


Ātvalājana Grihya Sūtra, ITI. 4. 4. 
TI. 147, et zeq. 
'" Tinnam Vedānarm pūragū sanighandu keļubhānarm,** 
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contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda ' or 
Pakudha Kachehāyana. The reference to Gotama's con- 
temporary as a master of ketubha, i. e., kalpa or ritual, 
makes it exceedingly probable that he is to be identified 
with the famous Ā$valāyana of the Grihya Sütras. Conse- 
quently the latter must have lived in the sixth century B.C. 
If the identification of Gunakhya Sānkhāyana with the 
Grihya Sūtra-kāra be correct, then he, too, must have 
flourished in the sixth century B.C.* Professor Rhys Davids 
in his Buddhist Suttas assigns 150 years to the five Theras 
from Upāli to Mahinda. We may, therefore, assign 240 or 
270 years to the eight or nine generations from Parikshit to 
Sānkhāyana, and place Parikshit in the ninth century B.C. 
There is, no doubt, a view that Gunākhya Sankhayana was 
not identical with the Grihya Sūtra-kāra.” But the refer- 
ence to Paushkarasādi and Lauhitya, who figure among the 
contemporaries of Buddha, in his Aranyaka, probably shows 
that Gunakhya could not have flourished earlier than the 
sixth century B.C. Apastamba * clearly refers to Svetaketu, 
a contemporary of Guņākhya's teacher Kahola, as an avara 
(belonging to a late period), and Panini, a writer who knew 
the Yavana alphabet and made his mark, according to tbe 
Kavya Mimamsa* in the city of Pataliputra founded after the 
death of the Buddha, does not include the works of Yajna- 
valkya, another contemporary of Kahola, among Purāņa- 
prokta (old) Brahmanas. 


1 As to the equation kabandhi = kakuda, see THQ., 1932, 603 ff. Kabandha in 
the Atharca Veda, X. 2.5 means front and uru (bips and thighs). According to 
Amara kakudmatt has substantially the same meaning. 

$ In thie connection it is interesting to note that among the teachers cited in 
the Āraņyaka of Guņākbys S&üAkhayane there are two whose names seem to occur 
in the Buddhist suttas as those of Buddha's contemporaries, e. J- Paushkarasádi of 
the Ambaf((hasutta, and Lauhikya (Lauhitya) of the Lohichcha sutta. 

3 Cf. 8.B E.. XXIX, pp- 4-5. 

4 Dharma Satra, 1,2, 5, 4-0. 

5 P. Db. 
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Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by bis 
eldest son Janamejaya. The Mahābhārata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered Taxila. 
It is clear from the Paūchavimša Brahmana' and the 
Baudhāyana Srauta Sūtra* that the epic account of the Kuru 
king's Sarpa satra cannot be regarded as having any historical 
basis. There is hardly any doubt that the Satra mentioned 
in the Vedic texts is the prototype of the famous sacrifice 
described in the epic. The story seems to have undergone 
three stages of development. The original tale is concerned 
with a mythical rite performed by the serpents one of 
whom was named Janamejaya, who served as an Adhvaryu 
(priest). ** Through this rite the serpents vanquished death." 
The next stage is reached in the Baudhayana Srauta Sūtra. 
Janamejaya appears among the kings and princes of the 
serpents assembled for sacrifice in human shape at Khāņda- 
vaprastha (in the Kuru country) with the object of obtain- 
ing fpoison. In the epic the performer of the sacrifice is 
identified with the Kuru king ; and the object of the sacrifice 
is not the acquisition of immortality for the serpents, or 
of poison, but the extinction of these reptiles. It is impos- 
sible to find in the doings of these venomous creatures a 
reference to an historic strife.* 

The conquest of Taxila by the Kuru king may, however, 
be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya is represented 
as a great conqueror in the Brahmanas. Thus the Aitareya 
Brühmama says:* *'' Janamejayah Pürikshitah samantam 
sarvatah prithivcWn jayan parīyāyāšvena cha medhyeneje, 


1 XXV.16 ; Vedic Index, I, p. 274. 
2 Vol. II, p. 298; X VII. 18. 
3 Pafichariía Brāhmoņa, translated ty Dr. W. Caland, p. 641; cf. Winternitz, 
JBBrRAS., 1926, 74 fI. 
* VIII. 21. 
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tadesha'bhi wajña gāthā giyate : 


Asandivati dhānyādam rukminam haritasrajam 
Asvara babandha sárangam! devebhyo Janamejaya iti "" 


'" Janamejaya Pārikshita went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse in 
sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificiel verse is sung : 


* In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black- 
spotted grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden. ornament 
and with yellow garlands.'' * 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmanma* it is 
stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a '* Sarvabhūmi,'” i.e., 
a paramount sovereign : 

** Epamvidam hi vai māmevamovido yajayanti tasmad 
aham jayamyabhitvartm senām jayāmyabhītvaryā senayā 
namā divyā na mānushya ishava richchhantye shyāmi sarva- 
māyuh sarvabhūmir bhavishyāmīti.”” 

(Janamejaya Pārikshita used to say) '' Those who know 
thus sacrifice for me who know thus ; therefore I conguer 
the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing host. Me 
neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. I shall 
live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth.” 

The possession. of Taxila in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madra or the Central Pañjāb, the home- 
land of Janamejaya's mother Mādravatī.* In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that a prince of the Paurava race ruled 
in the Rechna Doāb down to the time of Alexander, while 
Ptolemy, the geographer, expressly mentions the Pandus 
as the rulers of Sakala (Siālkot). 

It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punar-abhisheka and 

1 Varisnt—aebadhnadafcam sarangan. 
? Keith, fig-Vedea Brühmanas, 196 ; Egyeling. Sat. Br., V, p. 306. 


"Ss VIII. M. | 
4 The Bhāgavata Purāņa (T. xvi. 9) mentiona !rüvatz, daughter of Uitara as 


the mother of Janamejaya and bia brothers. 
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the Aindra mahübhisheka, performed two horse-sacrifices and 
had a dispute with Vaišampāyana and the Brāhmaņas. The 
Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiter to be the 
oldest, says the king made a successful stand against them 
for some time, but afterwards gave in and, making his son 
king, departed to the forest ; but the Vāyu version says he 
perished and the Brāhmaņas made his son king. The 
Purāņic narrative is strikingly confirmed by the evidence of 
the Brahmanas. The Satapatha Brāhmana refers to one of 
the horse-sacrifices, and says that the priest who performed 
the rite for him was Indrota Daivipi Saunaka. The 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa mentions the other sacrifice and names 
Tura Kavasheya as his priest. It also contains a tale 
stating that at one sacrifice of his he did not employ the 
Kasyapas, but the Bhütaviras. ‘Thereupon a family of the 
Kašyapas called Asita-mriga forcibly took away the conduct 
of the offering from the Bhütaviras. We have here probably 
the germ of the Purdnic stories about Janamejaya’s dispute 
with the Brāhmaņas. Vaišampāyana, who headed the 
opponents of Janamejaya, undoubtedly belonged to the 
KaSyapa clan. An allusion to the famous quarrel occurs 
also in the Aautil£ya Arthasástra (Kopéj-Janamejayo Brah- 
maneshu vikrāntah ``). 

The Gopatha Brāhmaņa narrates an anecdote of Jana- 
mejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance of 
Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted to it. 
The story is absurd, but it shows that Janamejaya was 
already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time of the 
Gopatha Brahmana." The Ramayana also refers to 
Janamejaya as a great king of the past.* 


1 Gopatha Brahmana, ed. by K. L. Mitra and Harachaodra Vidyābhūshāņa, 
pp. 25 (T. (I. 2. 5. lu connection with the legend referred to above wo hear of a aage 
named Dantābals Dhaumra who is identified by some recent writers with Dantāla 
Dhaumys of the Jaiminiya Brākmaņa. The conjecture lacka proof. In the Baudhā- 
yona Šrauta Sūtra, Vol. III, p. 449, ** Dhumras, Dbumrāyānas and Dhaumyas'" find 
separate mention as distinct members of the Kaš$yapā group, 

s JI. 64. 492. 
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Janamejaya's capital according to a gatha quoted above 
im connection with the king’s conquests, was Āsandī- 
vat, probably identical with the famous city of Hastinapura 
mentioned not only in the Mahābhārata, but also in the 
Ramayana,’ and the Ashtādhyāyī of Panini.” 

The Satapatha Brahmana has an interesting reference to 
the King’s palace : 

<t Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so(they pour out) the cups full of fiery liquor 
in the palace of Janamejaya,” ° 

If the Mahābhārata is to be believed Janamejaya some- 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Vaisampāyana is said to have related to him the story of 
the great struggle between the Kurus and the Pandus.* 
No direct independent proof of this war is forthcoming, but 
a dim allusion to the battle of Kuru-kshetra * is probably 
contained in the following gdtha of the Chhdndogya 
Upanishad ° restored by Hopkins :— 


Yato yata āvartate tad tad gachchhati manavak 
Kurtin a$vübhirakshati. 


It may be asserted that the Pāņdus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that, therefore, 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post- Vedic. 
But such a conclusion would be wrong because, firstly, 
an argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive, and, 


II. 68. 13. 

VI. 2. 101. 

Sat. Br. XI. 5. 5,13. Eggeling, V. 95. 

Mbh., XVIII. 5. 34. 

The battle of Kuru-kshetra is very often described as a fight between the 
and the Sriūjayas (Mbb., VT. 45. 2; 60. 29; 72, 15; 73. 41; VII. 20. 41 ; 149. 
The unfriendly feeling between these two 
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Kurus 
40; VIII. 47. 23; 57. 12; 69. 1; 93. 1) | : 
peoples iə distinctly alluded to in the Satapatha Bràhmana (XII. 9. 8, 1 ff. ; Vedse Index, 


II, P. 63.) , 3 
€ TV. 17. 9. The Great Epic of India, p. 385. 
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2 | secondly, the Pandus are, according to Indian tradi- 
> tion, not a body of strangers .but are scions of the 
Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that they were an unknown 
folk connected with the wild tribes located north of the 
Ganges.’ But Patafjali ° calls Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva 
Kurus.* Hindu tradition is unanimous in representing the _ 
Pandavas as an offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus ' 
themselves were an offshoot of the Bharatas. pee 


` 


name of the Great Epic betrays the Bharata (Kuru) connec- 
tion of the principal heroes and combatants. The testimony 
of Buddhist literature points to the same conclusion./ In 
the Dasa-Brahmana Jātaka * a king ‘‘of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila '" reigning ‘fin the kingdom of Kuru ie S 
the city called Indapatta '' is distinctly called ‘‘ Koravya,’*— 
i.e., Kauravya—‘‘ belonging to the Kuru race." The 
polyandrous marriage of the Pandavas does not necessarily 
indicate that they are of non-Kuru origin. The systsm of 
Niyoga prevalent among the Kurus of the Madhyadeša was 
not far removed from fraternal polyandry,* while the law 
(Dharma) of marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus was 
admittedly lax.° 

Already in the time of Āšvalāyana's Grihya Sūtra” 
Vaišampāyana was known as Mahābhāratāchārya. He is 


1 The Religions of India, p. 388, 
s IV.]1. 4. 

3 Ind. Ant., I, p. 850. 

4 Jataka No. 495. 

5 


Bee also my "'' Political History, pp. 95,96; Journal of the Department o! 
Letters (Calcutta University), Vol. IX ; and the Early History of the Vaishnaca Sect 
second edition, pp. 43-45. Also Mbh., I, 103, 9-10; 105, 37.38. It is to be noted that in 
spite of the alleged family custom io the Fápdu line no other wife except Draupadi 
was shared by the Pāņdava brothers, and their children had Dno common wife. In 
the epic ‘Koru’ and "Pāņļu" no doubt often find separate mention. 
historians distinguish between the kindred houses of ' 
‘Lancaster’; "Capet," * Valois," * Bourbon’ and ' Orleans’ 
® Mbb,, I. 122, 7. 
7 IIL 4. 


In a similar way 
Plantagenet,’ * York’ and 
; ' Chaulakya’ and * Vaghela.’ 
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also mentioned in the Taittirīya Āraņyaka * and the Ashtā- 
dhyāyī of Pāņini.* Whether Vaisampayana was a contem- 
porary of Janamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the 
present moment. But I have found nothing in tbe Vedic 
literature itself which goes against the epic tradition. The 
early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to the JMahā- 
bhürata, but they mention *'*Itihasas.' " It is well known 
that the story recited by Vaisampayana to Janamejaya was 
at first called an Itihasa and was named *'Jaya '' * or victory, 
i.e., victory of the Pandus, the ancestors of the king : 


** Muchyate sarvapapebhyo Rāhuņā Chandrama yatha 
Jayo nümctihàáso' yam šrotavyo vijigīshuņā.”” * 

* By listening to this story one can escape from all 
kinds of sin, like the Sun from Rahu. This Itihása (story, 
legend) is named Jaya (Victory); it should be listened to by 
those that desire victory.'' 

Janamejaya's brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Sru- 
tasena, appear in the Satapatha Brahmana ° and the Sankha- 
yana Srauta Sütra * as performers of the horse-sacrifice. At 
the time of the Brihad-āraņyaka Upanishad their life and end 
excited popular curiosity and were discussed with avidity in 
philosophical circles. It is clear that the sun of the Pari- 
kshitas had set before the time of the Upanishad,’ and it is 


Y T. 7. 5. 
5 IV. 3. 104. 
3 A. V.. XV. 6. 11-19. 
4 Cf. O. V. Vaidya, Mahābhārata: A Criticism, p. 2; and S. Lévi in Bhand. 
Com. Vol., pp. 99 «gg. 
& Mbb., Ādi., 62, 20 ; cf. Udyoga, 136, 18. 
6 XIII. 5. 4. 3. 


! XVI. 9. 7. : x 
8 The question *' Whither have the Pürikshitas gone? '" does not imply their 


ertínction ; Pargiter himself points out that the answer '"Thither where Ašramēdha 
sacrificers go '' suggests the opposite because such sacrifices procured great blessings. 


AIHT., 114. 
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also clear that they bad been guilty of some heinous crime 
which they bad atoned for by their horse-sacrifice. The 
Satapatha Brahmana quotes a gatha which says :— 


Pārikshitā yajamānā a$vamedhaih paro'varam 
Ajahuh karma pápakarn puņyāh punyena karmana iti! 


** The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse-sacrifices, 
by their righteous work did away with sinful work one after 

The Purünas state that Janamejaya was succeeded by 
Satānika. Satānīka's son and successor was Asvamedha- 
datta. From Ašvamedha-datta was born Adhisima-krishna 
famed in the Fāyu and Matsya Purdnas. Adhisima-krishna's 
son was Nichakshu. During king Nichakshu's reign the 
city of Hastinapura is said to have been carried away. by the 
Ganges, and the king is said to have transferred his capital 
to Kausambi.* 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya. The Rig-Veda no doubt 
mentions a (Bharata) king named Ašvamedha,” but there is 
nothing to show that he is identical with Asvamedha-datta 
A Satānīka Satrajita is mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmana 
and the Satapatha Brahmana asa great king who defeated 
Dhritarashtra, a. prince of Kāsi, and took away his sacrificial 
horse. He, too, was probably a Bharata, but the patrony- 
mic Sātrājita probably indicates that he was different from 
Satanika, the son of Janamejaya. The Panchavirnéa 
Brahmana, Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana and the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad mention a Kuru king named Abhipratarin 
Kakshaseni, who was a contemporary of Girikshit Auchcha- 
manyava, Saunaka Kāpeya and Driti Aindrota. As. Driti 


| Bai. Br, XTII. 5. 4. 3. 


1 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5. 
^ V. 27. 4-6. 
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=e d son and pupil of Indrota Daivapa (Daivāpi) 
aunaku, priest* of Janamejaya,' Abhipratārin, son of 
Kakshasena, appears to have been one of the immediate 
successors of Janamejaya. We have already seen that Kaksha- 
sena appears in the Mahabharata? as the name of a brother of 
Janamejaya.  Abhipratürin was thus Janamejaya's nephew. 
The Aitareya Brahmana and the Sarkhayana Srauta Sutra ° 
refer to a prince named Vriddhadyumna Abbipratarina, 
apparently the son of Abhipratārin. The Attareya Brāhmaņa * 
mentions his son  Rathagritsa and priest Suchivriksha 
Gaupālāyana.* The Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra informs us 
that Vriddhadyumna erred in a sacrifice, when a Brahmana 
threatened that the result would be the expulsion of the 
Kurus from Kuru-kshetra, an event which actually came to 
pass. 

The Chhāndogya Upanishad refers to the devastation of 
the crops in the Kuru country by Matachi (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Ushasti Chbākrāyaņa, 
a contemporary of Janaka of Videha.’ 

The evidence of the Vedic texts and that of the Purāņas 
can be reconciled if we assume that, after the death of 
Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into several 
parts. One part, which had its capital at Hastinapura, was 
ruled by the direct descendants of Janamejaya bimself. 
Another part was ruled by the descendants of his brother 


Varta Brahmana; Vedic Index, Vol. T, pp: 27, 373. 
I. 94. 54. 
XV. 16. 10-13. 
 (Trivedi's translation, pp. 322-23, 

5 A Gaupáláyana also beld the important post of the Sthapeti of the Kurus 
( Baudh. Sr. Sütra, XX. 25; Vedic Index, 1. 128). His relationship with Suchi- 

ikaba i», however, not known. 

6 XV. 16, 10-13. 

? Chhāndogya, 1. 10.1; Brihed. Upanishad, III. 4. For earlier vicissitudes, see 
Ķigvedu, X. 98 (drought in the time of Satanu); Mbh. 1. 93 (story of Sarbvaraņa). 
For Mafach? see Devibhágaratam, X: 13. 110; and infra p. 55. 
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Kakshasena. The junior branch probably resided at Indra- 
prastha or Indapatta. In the Paūcharirnša Brahmana* we 
find Driti, apparently the priest of king Abhipratārin, son of 
Kakshasena,* completing a sacrifice in Khandava—the far- 
famed region where stood the stately city of Indraprastha. 
The same Brühmana*? refers to the Abhipratàrinas as the 
** mightiest of all their relations.'' The passage is significant. 
It suggests that the great Janamejaya was no more in the land 
of the living in the days of Abhipratárin and his descendants, 
and that the line represented by tbe latter far outshone the 
other branches of the Kuru royal family. The city of Indra- 
prastha probably continued to be the seat of kings claiming to 
belong to the ** Yuddhitthila gotta'' (Yudhishthira's gotra or 
race), long after the destruction of Hastinapura, and the 
removal of the elder line of Kuru kings to Kaušāmbī. 

The prosperity of the Abbipratarinas was, however, 
short-lived. Our authorities agree that during tlie rule of 
Janamejaya’s successors great calamities befell the Kurus and 
the disintegration of the Kuru kingdom went on apace.* Large 
sections of the people, including one of the reigning princes, 
were forced to leave the country, and to migrate to the 
eastern part of India. The transference of the royal seat of 
the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kaušāmbī is proved by the 
evidence of some of the plays attributed to Bhāsa. Udayana, 
king of Kaušāmbī, is described in the Svapnavāsava-datta as 
a scion of the Bharata or Bharata family* :— 


Bhāratānām kule jāto vinīto jūānavāst chhuchih 
Tannārhasi baladdhartum rājadharmasya desikah 


i XXV. 3. 6. 3 XIV. 1. 12. 
3 TI. 9. 4, Caland's, èd., p. 27. 
4 Cf. Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa, III. 156; JAOS, 26. 61. i 
$ Ed. Gagapati Sistri, p. 140. Trane. V. S, Sukthankar, p. 79. Cf. Prati;jñA- 
Yaugandhārāyaņa, '* Vēdākshārā zamacàáya-pracishto Bhárato Varhdah,'"" ** Bharata- 
kulopabhuktarh Vináratnam.," Act II. 
Bhāratānārh kule jāto 
Vatsānāmūrjitay pati), Act IV, 
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** Thou art born in the race of the Bharatas. Thou art 
self-controlled, pure snd enlightened. To stop her by force 
is un worthy of thee, who shouldst be the model of kingly 
duty.'' 


GENEALOGY OF THE PARIKSHITA FAMILY 
Parikabit 


Janamejaya Kakshasena Ugrasena Srutasena Bhimrena 
Satānīka Abhipratārin 

Aávamedhadatta Vriddbadyumoa 

Adhisīma-krishņa Rathagritea 

Nichaksba 

Kings of Kau$fāmbī Kings of Indapatta (Khāņģsva) ? 





SECTION II. THe AGE OF THE GREAT JANAKA. 


Sarve rājāo Maithilasya Mainākasyeva parvatah 
—JHMahàbhüàrata.! 


We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crippled 
the Kurus ; and the king of Hastinapura had to leave the 
country. During the age which followed the Kuru people 
played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the philosopher king of Videha, mentioned in seve- 
ral Vedic texts. The waning power of the Kurus and the 
waxing strength of the Vaidehas are shown by the fact 
that while Kuru princes are styled rájan (king) in certain 
Brāhmaņas,* Janaka of Videha is called samrāt (supreme 
king). In the Satapatha Brāhmaņa * the samrāj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than a rājan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Parikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that he was a 
contemporary probably of Nichakshu, and certainly of 
Ushasti Chākrāyaņa during whose time disaster befell the 
Kurus. In Janaka's time we find the majesty and power, 
as well as the mysterious fate, of the Parikshitas, still fresh 
in the memory of the people and discussed asa subject of 
general curiosity in the royal court of Mithilā. In the 
Brihad-āraņyaka Upanishad Bhujyu Lāhyāyani tests Yājīa- 
valkya, the ornament of the court of Janaka, witha question, 
the solution of which the former had previously obtained 
from Sudhanvā Ātgirasa, a Gandharva, who held in his 


1 TII, 134. 5. 
2 Ait., VIII. 14. Pafichaviméa, XIV. 1. 12, eto, 
3 V, I, 1, 12-13, | 
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possession the daughter of Kapya Patañchala of the Madra 
country : i 


“ Kva Pārikshitā abhavan ? ''' ‘‘ Whither have the 
Parikshitas gone ? '** Yajñavalkya answers : ‘‘ Thither where 
all A$vamedha sacrificers go.” 

From this it is clear that the Parikshitas (sons of Parik- 
shit) must at that time have passed away. Yet their life 
and end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people, and a subject of controversy in societies of philo- 
sophers.* 

It is not possible to determine with precision the exact 
chronological relation between Janamejaya and Janaka. 
Epic and Purāņic tradition seems to regard them as con- 
temporaries. Thus the Mahābhārata says that Uddalaka, a 
prominent figure of Janaka's court, and his son Svetaketu, 
attended the sarpa-satra (snake sacrifice) of Janamejaya :— 


Sadasya šchābhavad Vyasah putra-šishya-sahāyavān 
Uddālakah Pramatakah Svetaketuscha Pingalah ° 


“€ Vyasa, assisted by his son and disciple, Uddālaka, 
Pramataka, Svetaketu, Pifigala...... officiated as sadasya 
(priest).'' 

The Vishnu Purüna says that Satānīka, the son and suc- 

cessor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from Yājūavalkya.* 
The unreliability of the Epic and the Puranic tradition in 
this respect is proved by the evidence of the Vedic texts. 


1 Brihad, Upanishad, TIt. 8.1. | | 

2 Weber. Ind. Lit. 126 ff, To the Journal of Indian History. April, 1936. p. 20, 
edited by Dr S Krishnasvami Aiyangar and others, —— the amazing insinuation 
that *"Mr. Roy Choudbury has ..... attempted to give Weber's gt and language 
(aa rendered) out as his own, without any reference to Weber. A perusal of the 
Bibliographical Index (pp. 819, 3281 appended to the firat ed. ol the Political History, and 
p. 97 of the text; the foreword to the subsequent editions ete. will throw interesting 
light on the veracity of the writer of the article in question in the Journal of Indian 
History. 

3 Mbh., Adi., 63. 7. 

4 Vishnu P., IV. 21, 2. 
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We learn from the Satapatha Brühmana ' that Indrota Dai- 
vāpa or Daivāpi Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya. 
His pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti according to the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad and Varsa Brāhmaņas. | Driti's pupil 
was Pulusha Frācbīnayogya.* The latter taught Paulushi 
Satyayajūa. We learn from the Chhandogya Upanishad * that 
Paulushi Satyayajüa was a contemporary of Budila Asvata- 
rāšvi and of Uddālaka Aruni, two prominent figures of 
Janaka's court.* Satyayajūa was, therefore, certainly a con- 
temporary of Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contem- 
porary because his pupil Somasushma Sātyayajūi Prachina- 
yogya is mentioned in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa” as having 
met Janaka. As Sātyayajūi certainly flourished long after 
Indrota Daivāpi Saunaka, his contemporary Janaka must be 
"considerably later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of 
Indrota. 

We should also note that in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, and 
the sixth chapter of the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad, Tura 
Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a very 
ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line from 
Sāūjīvīputra, whereas Yàjüavalkya and Uddālaka Aruni, 
the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth and fifth in 


the ascending line from the same teacher. We quote the | 
lists below :— 


Janamejaya Tura Kavasheya 
Yajūavachas Rājastambāyana 
Kusri 
Sandilya 


1 Ld 
2 Vedio Indez, II, p. 9. 
š 


4 Vide Drihad.áramyaka Upanishad, V. 14. 18: ''Janako Vaideho Budilam 
Adcatarüéecim, urācha ;'' and III. 7. 1. 
s XI. 6. 2. 1-8. 
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m Vātsya 
Vāmakakshāyaņa Uddālaka Aruni J 
Mābitthi Yājūavalkya j adds 
Kautsa Asuri 
Mandavya Asurayana 
Māndūkāvyani Prasniputra Āsurivāsin 
Sāūjīvīputra Sanjiviputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that Janaka 
was separated by five or six generations from Janamejaya's 
time.! Professor Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas* 
adduces good ground for assigning a period of about 150 years 
to the five Theras or Elders from Upāli to Mahinda. If the 
five Theras are assigned a period of 150 years, the five or six 
teachers from Indrota to Somaásushma, and from Tura to 
Vāmakakshāyaņa, the contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni and 
Janaka, must be assigned 150 or 180 years." It is, therefore, 


1 It has been urged by certain recent writers that Janamejaya should be placed 
'" only s step above Janska." They point to the use of Jah in the verb bhu in the 
interroga.ion '* Kva Parikshité abhacan"* quoted above. They further identify Daotá- 
bala Dhautora, a contemporary of Janamejaya according to s legend n^rrated in the 
Gopatha Bréhmana, with Dantāla Dhaumya of the Jaimintya Brākmaņa, who may 
be aaaignod to the period of Janaka. It is also suggested that Bhá!laveya of a certain 
Brabmana passage is noother than Indradyumna, JIH.. April 1935, 15 (f , ete. Apart 
frorn the fact that in the Vedic texts lan and Ht are at times used alternatively to convey 
the same mear ing, it should be noted that the question * Kea Pàrikshità abhacan' was 
not framed for the first timeat thecourt of Janaka. It is amūrdhābhihikta udāharaņa — 
a stock (traditional) question—and, therefore. it cannot be regarded as establishing 
the synchronism of Janamejaya Párikshita and J anska Vaideha. As to Dantábala it 
has already been pointed out, (p. 82 above), that the Baudhügana frauta sütra mentions 
Dhumras and Dbhbaumyas as distinct members of the Kašyapa grovp. Janamējaya 
must bave passed away in the days of Driti and the Xbhiprutāriņas. See p. 33, ante. 
See aleo IHO. Vol. VIII, 1032. 600 ff. As to Bhāllaveya, serious studenta should 
remember that it is a patronymic like Atreya. Io tbe absence of the personal name, 
Indradyumnsa, it is uncritical to identify every Bhállaveya with Indradyumna himself. 

z Introduction, p. xlii. 

3 It las recently been urged by critics that pupils are not necessarily younger 
in age than their preceptors. It may freely be admitted that in particula; cases 
pupils may be of the same age with, or even older tbap, the Guru, But it ia idle to 
suggest that ia a long list of succesaive üchàryas the presence of elderly 
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reasonable to think that Janaka flourished about 150 or 180 

years after Janamejaya, and two centuries after Parikshit. 
If, following a Puranic tradition, we place Parikshit in the 
fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in the twelfth 
century B.C. If, on the other hand, accepting the synchro- 
nism of Guņākhya Sankhayana with Āšvalāyana and Gotama 
Buddha, we place Parikshit in the ninth century B.C., then 
we must place Janaka in the seventh century B.C. 


The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled, 
corresponds roughly to the modern Tirhut in North Bihar. 
It was separated from Kosala by the river Sadānīra, usually 
identified with the modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, 
flows into the Ganges opposite Patna.’ Oldenberg, however, 
points out * that the Mahābhārata distinguishes the Gaņdakī 
from the Sadānīrā: ‘‘ Gandakizicha Mahāšoņam Sadānīrām 
tathaiva cha '' Pargiter, therefore, identifies the Sadanira 
with the Rapti. We learn from the Suruchi Jātaka* that the 
measure of the whole kingdom of Videba was three hundred 
leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages.' 


Mithilā, the capital of Videha, is not referred to in the 
Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the Jātakas and ` 
the Epics. It has been identified with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. It is stated in the 
Suruchi and Gandhāra ° Játakas that the city covered seven 
leagues. At its four gates were four market towns.” We 





pupils must be assumed except where the guru ie known to be the father of the pupil. 
Individual cases of succession of elderly Sishyas do not invalidote the conclusion that 


the average doration of a generation ia as suggested by Rbys Davids, 
1 Vedic Index, II, 299. 


2 Buddha, p. 895 n. 
3 J. 49. 
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have the following description of Mitbila in the Mahajanaka 
Jütaka :'— 


^ 


By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 
With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 


, on every side, 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 


gardens beautifiec, 
Videha's far famed capital, gay with its knights and 


warrior swarms, 
Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 


and flashing arms, 
Ita Brahmins dressed in Kaci cloth, perfumed with 


sandal, decked with gems, 
Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems.? 
p- 


According to the Rāmāyana” the royal family of Mithila 
was founded by a king named Nimi. His son was Mithi, and 
Mithi’s son was Janaka I. The epic then continues the genea- 
logy to Janaka II (father of Sità) and his brother Kusadhvaja, 
king of Sāūkāš$ya. “The Vayu‘ and the Viskņu" Puranas re- 
present Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshvaku, and give him the 
epithet Videha." Hisson was Mithi whom both the Purāvas 
identify with Janaka I. The genealogy is then continued to 
Siradhvaja who is called the father of Sita, and is, therefore, 
identical with Janaka II of the Ramayana. Then starting 
from Siradhvaja the Purāņas carry on the dynasty to its 
close. The last king is named Kriti, and the family is called 
Janaka-vamša. 


Dhritestu Bahulagvo 'bhud Bahulāšva-sutah Kritih 
Tasmin santishthate vamso Janakanam mahātmanām * 


1 Cowell's Jātaka, Vol. VI, p. 30. 

? For another description of Mitbilā, see Mbb. ili. 206. 6-9. 
3 T. 71. 8. 

4 48, 7-8 ; 89. 3-4. 

s IV. 5, 1. 

6 Sa «üpena Vasishthasya Videhah samapadyoto—Vayu P. 
T Vayu Purāņa, 89, 23, 
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The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sapya.' But he is nowhere represented as the founder of 
the dynasty of Mithila. On the contrary, a story of the 
Satapatha Brahmana seems to indicate that the Videhan king- 
dom owes its origin to Videgha Māthava who came from the 
banks of the Sarasvati.! We are told that Agni Vaisvdnara 
went burning along this earth from the Sarasvati towards 
the east, followed by Mathava and his priest, Gotama 
Rāhūgaņa, till he came to the river Sad&nira which flows 
from the northern (Himalaya) mountain, and which he did 
not burn over. No Brabmanas went across the stream in 
former times, thinking ‘‘ it bas not been burnt over by Agni 
Vaišvānara.'' At that time the land to the eastward was 
very uncultivated, and marshy,’ but after Māthava's arrival 
many Brāhmaņas went there, and it was cultivated, for the 
Brahmanas had caused Agni, the Fire-god, to taste it through 
sacrifices. Mathava the Videgha then said to Agni, '' where 
am Ito abide ?'' ‘* To the east of this river be thy abode,'' 
he replied. Even now, the writer of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa 
adds, this forms the boundary between the Kosalas and the 
Videhas. The name of Mithi Vaideha, the second king in the 
Epic and the Purānic lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 

If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithila, Nami Sapya cannot claim that distinction. 
The Majjhima Nikaya* and the Nimi Jātaka mention 
Makhādeva as the progenitor of the kings of Mithila, and 
Nimi is said to have been born to ''round off' the royal 
house of Mithila, ‘‘the family of hermits.'" The evidence 
of Buddhist texts thus shows that the name Nimi was borne 
not by the first, but probably by some later king or kings. 

! Vedic Index, T, 436. 

* Macdonell. Sans. Lit.. pp. 214-15; Ved. Ind., II. 298: Sat. Br., 1, 4,1, eto.: 
Oldenberg's Buddha, pv. 308-09; Pargiter, J „A.8.B., 1897, p. 87 et seq. 

3 This is the territory which the Mahābhārata refers to as " Jalodbhava,'* ie. 


reclaimed from swamp (Mbb., TI. 30. 4). 
4 II. 74-83. 
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As the entire dynasty of Maithila monarchs was called 
Janaka-vamša, Vamó Janakānām mahātmanām, the family 
of the high-souled Janakas, and there were several kings 
bearing the name of Janaka, it is very difficult to identify 
any of these with the great Janaka of the Vedic texts, 
the contemporary of Aruni and Yājūavalkya. But there 
is one fact which seems to favour his identification with 
Siradhvaja of the Puranic list, i.e., the father of Sita. 
The father of the heroine of the Rāmāyaņa is a younger con- 
temporary of ASvapati, king of the Kekayas (maternal grand- 
father of Bharata’), Janaka of the Vedic texts is also a 
contemporary of ASvapati, prince of the Kekayas, as Uddalaka 
Āruņi and Budila Āšvatarāšvi frequented the courts of both 
these princes. But as the name Asvapati is also apparently 
given to Bharata’s maternal uncle,’ it seems that it was 
possibly not a personal name but a family designation like 
* Janaka.' In that case it is impossible to say how far the 
identification of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is 
correct. The identification seems, however, to have been 
accepted by Bhavabhūti. Referring to the father of the 
heroine, the poet says in the Mahāvīra-charita *t :— 


Teshāmidāntm dāyādo 
Vriddah Sīradhvajo nripah 
Yajravalkyo muniryasmai 
Brahmapārāyaņam jagau.” 


It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with any of 
the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist Jātakas. 
Professor Rhys Davids ° seems to identify him with Maha- 


Ramayana, 1I. 9. 22. 

Ved Ind., II, 69; Chh. Up., V. 1!. 1-4; Brih. Up., III. 7. 
Ramayana, VIT. 113. 4. 

Act I, verse 14. 

Cf. Act II, verso 13; Uttara-Charita, Act TV, verse 9. 

Bud, Ind., p. 26. 
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x Tua is of the Jataka No. 539. The utterance of Mabhā- 
Er Janaka II of that Jataka : ° 


T * * Mithila 's palaces may burn 
But naught of mine is burned thereby ' 


indeed reminds us of the great philosopher- king. 


In the Mahabharata,’ too, we find the same saying 
attributed to Janaka of Mithila : 


** Mithilayam pradiptayam 
na me dahyati kiūchana.'” 


** Api cha bhavati Maithilena gitam 
Nagaram upühitam agnin-dbhivikshya 
Na khalu mama hi dahyate'tra kiūchit 
Svayam idam aha kila sma bhumipālak.'' 


'* Seeing his city burning in a fire, the king of Mithila 
himself sang of old, * in this (conflagration) nothing of mine 
is burning.' ' 

In the Jaina Utlar-ādhyayana, however, the saying is 
attributed to Nami.* "This fact coupled with the mention 
of Nemi in juxtaposition with Arishta in the Vishņu-Purāņa * 
probably points to the identification of Nami or Nemi with 
Mahā-Janaka II who is represented in the Jātaka as the son 
of Arittha. If Maha-Janaka II was identical with Nami, 
he cannot be identified with Janaka who is clearly distin- 
guished from Nami in the Vedic texts. One may be tempted 
to identify the Vedic Janaka with Mahā-Janaka I of the 
Jātaka. But proof is lacking. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana and in the Brihad-aranyaka 
Upanishad Janaka is called '' Samrát." This shows that 
he was a greater personage than a mere '' Rajam.'” Although 

1 XII. 17, 18-19; 219. 50, 


B B. B. EB.. XLV. 87. 
3 IV. 5. 13. 
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there is no clear evidence in the Vedic literature of the use 
of the word ‘‘ Samrāj'' as emperor in the sense of a king 
of kings, still the Satapatha Bralimana distinctly says that 
the Samrāj was a higher authority than a '' Rājan ;"' ““ by 
offering the Rājasūya he becomes king, and by the Vājapeya 
he becomes Samraj; and the office of king is the lower, 
and that of Samrāj the higher.'' * In the Āšvalāyana Srauta- 
Sūtra,’ Janaka is mentioned as a great sacrificer. 

But Janaka's fame rests not so much on his achievements 
as a king and a sacrificer, as on his patronage of culture 
and philosophy. The court of this monarch was thronged 
with Brāhmaņas from Kosala and the Kuru-Paūchāla 
countries, €.g., Asvala, Jüratkürava Artabhaga, Bhujyu 
Lahyayani, Ushasta Chākrāyaņa, Kahoda Kaushītakeya, 
Gārgī Vāchaknavī, Uddālaka Āruņi and Vidagdha Sakalya. 
The tournaments of argument which were here held form a 
prominent feature in the third book of the Brihad-āraņyaka 
Upanishad. The hero of these was Yājūavalkya Vajasaneya, 
who was a pupil of Uddalaka Arum.” Referring to Janaka's 
relations with the Kuru-Paūchāla Brahmanas, Oldenberg 
observes :* ‘* The king of the east, who has a leaning to the 
culture of the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his 
court—much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian princes. ' 

The Brahmanas and the Upanishads throw some light on 
the political condition of Northern India during the age of 
Janaka. From those works we learn that, besides Videha, 
there were nine states of considerable importance, viz. : 


1. Gandhara 4. Ušīnara 7. Pañchšla 
2. Kekaya 5. Matsya 8. Kasi 
3. Madra 6. Kuru 9. Kosala 


1 dai. Br., V. 1. 1 12-18; XII, 5. 3.4; XIV. 1. 3. 8. 
s X. 6, 14. 3 Brih. Up. VI. 5. 3. 


7 


4 Buddha, p. 398, 
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„The Vedic texts seldom furnish any definite clue as to 
the exact geographical position of these states. For the 
location of most of these territories we must turn to the 
evidence of later literature. 

The inhabitants of Gandhara are included by epic poets 


among the peoples of Uttarāpatha or the northernmost 
region of India :— 


Uttarüpatha-janmünah kirtayishyami tan api 
Yauna Kamboja Gandharah Kirātā Barbaraih saha,' 


The Gandhira territory embraced the Rawalpindi district of 
the Panjab and the Peshawar district of the North-West 
Frontier Province. Thus it lay on both sides of the Indus.’ 
We are told that this Vishaya or district contained two great 
cities, viz., Takshašilā and Pushkarāvatī, founded by two 
heroes of epic fame : 


Gandhāra vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahütmanoh 
Takshasya dikshu vikhyātā ramyà Takshašilā purt 
Pushkarasyāpi virasya vikhyātā Pushkarāvatī.* 


If the Telapatta and Susima Jātakas* are to be believed, 
Takshasila lay 2,000 leagues away from Benares. The 
remains of the great city ''are situated immediately to the 
east and north-east of Sarai-kala, a junction on the railway, 
twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. The valley in 
which they lie is watered by the Haro river. Within 
this valley and within three and a half miles of each other 
are the remains of three distinct cities. The southern- 
most (and oldest) of these occupies an elevated plateau, 
known locally as Bbir-mound.'' ° 


Mbh., XII. 207. 43. 

Rümüyano, VII. 113. 11 ; 114, 11 ; Sindhor-ubhayatah páríre. 
Vayu Purümao, 88. 189-90 ; cf. Ramayana, VII. 114. 11, 

Nos. 96, 163. 

Marshall, A Guide to Tamila, pp. 1-4. 
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Vushkarāvatī or Pushkalāvatī (Prākrit Pukkalaoti, 
whence the ‘ Peucelaotis’ of Arrian) is represented by the 
modern Prang and Chārsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swit river.’ 

Gandhara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhüri in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. 
In the Fig-Veda * the good wool of the sheep of the Gandhāris 
is referred to. In the Atharva-Veda* the Gandhāris are 
mentioned with the Mūjavats, apparently as a despised 
people. In later times the ‘angle of vision’ of the men of 
the Madhyadesa (Mid-India) changed, and Gandhāra became 
the resort of scholars of all classes who flocked to its 
capital for instruction in the three Vedas and the eighteen 
branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhadndogya Upanishad * 
Ūddālaka Aruni, the contemporary of the Vedic Janaka, 
mentions Gandhara to illustrate the desirability of having a 
duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil “‘ learns (his way) 
and thus remains liberated (from all worldly ties) till be attains 
(the Truth or Beatitude, Moksha).'" A man who attains 
Moksha is compared to a blindfold person who reaches at 
last the country of Gandhara. We quote the entire passage 


below : 

*Yathà somya purusham Gandhārebhyo" bhinaddha- 
ksham dniya tam tato'tijane visrijet, sa yatha tatra prāt 
vā udan vadharan và pratyan và pradhmdyita—abhinad- 
dhaksha dnito’ bhinaddhāksho  visrishtah. Tasya  yatha- 
bhinahanarn pramuchya prabruyád etam dis$am Gandhārā 
etam disah vrajeti. Sa grāmād = grüámam — prichchhan 
pandito medhāvī Gandharan evopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
āchāryavān purusho veda.”’ 


i Schof, The Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, pp. 159-54 


Ancient Geography of Gandhāra, p. 11. : š 
° I. 126. 7. 3 v. 92. 14. t VIL 14 


« Foucher, Notes on the 
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“O my child, in the world when a man with blind- 


folded eyes is carried away from Gandhāra and left in a 


lonely place, he makes the east and the north and the 
south and the west resound by crying ‘I have been ` 
brought here blindfolded, I am here left blindfolded.’ 
Thereupon (some kind-hearted man) unties tbe fold on 
his eyes and says ‘ This is the way to Gandhüra ; proceed 
thou by this way.' The sensible man proceeds from 
village to village, enquiring the way and reaches at last 
the (province) of Gandhāra. Even thus a man who has 
a duly qualified teacher learns (his way).'' ' 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddālaka Jātaka ? represents 
Uddalaka as having journeyed to Takshašilā (Takkasila) and 
learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. The Setaketu 
Jataka* says that S(v)etaketu, son of Uddalaka, went to 
Takshašilā and learned all the arts. The  Satapatha 
Brahmana mentions the fact that Uddālaka Aruni used to 
drive about amongst the people of the northern country.‘ 
It is stated in the Kaushitaki Brāhmaņa * that Brāhmaņas 
used to go to the north for purposes of study. The Jātaka 
tales are full of references to the fame of Takshašilā 
as a university town. Panini, himself a native of 
Gandhāra, refers to the city in Sūtra IV. 8. 93. An early 
celebrity of Takshašilā was perhaps Kautilya. . 

The Kekayas were settled in the Paūjāb between 
Gandhāra and the Beas. From the KRāmāyaņa" we learn 
that the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipāšā or Beas 
and abutted on the Gandbarva or Gandhāra Vishaya. The 


í Dr. R. L. Mitra'a translation of the Chhándogya Upanishad, p. 114. 
2 No. 487. 

3 No. 371. 

4 Bat. Br., XI. 4. 1. |, et seq. Udichyüncrito dhavayam chakāra, 

5 VII. 6. 

* II. 68. 19-22 ; VII. 113-14. 
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Vedic texts do not mention the name of its capital city, 
but the Rāmāyaņa,informs us that the metropolis was 
Rajagriha or Girivraja, identified by Cunningham with 
Girjik or Jalalpur on the Jhelam. 


**Ubhau Bharata-Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau 
Pure Rājagrihe ramye mātāmaha-nivešane.''* 


'Both Bharata and Satrughna, repressers of enemies, are 
staying in Kekaya in the charming city of Rajagriha, the 
abode of (the) maternal grandfather (of the former).'' 


ns Girivrajam puravaram šīghram āsedur aūjasā 3 


**(The messengers bound for Kekaya) quickly arrived at 
Girivraja, the best of cities.” 


There was another Rājagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rajagriba in Po-ho 
or Balkh.* In order to distinguish between the Kekaya 
city and the Magadhan capital, the latter city was called 
‘*Girivraja of the Magadhas.’’ * 

The Purāņas * tell us that the Usinaras, Kekayas and the 
Madrakas were septs of the family of Anu, son of Yayiti. 
The Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the Rig-Veda.’ 
It appears from a hymn of the eighth Mandala’ that they 
dwelt in the Central Paūjāb, not far from the Parushni, 
the same territory which we find afterwards in the posses- 
sion of the Madrakas and the Kekayas. 

The king of Kekaya in the time of Janaka was ASvapati, 
a name borne also by the maternal grandfather and maternal 
uncle of Bharata.” The Satapatha Brahmana® and the 
Chhandogya Upanishad " suggest that king A$vapati was a 


1 Rām., II, 67. 7. 5 I. 108. 8, VII. 18. 14, VII. 10. 5. 
2 Ramw., II. 68. 22. E 74. 

* Beal, Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 44. s Rām., II. 9. 22 ; VII. 113. 4. 

4 B. B. E., XIII, p. 150. P 3x 5:1. 

5 Matsya, 48. 10-20 ; Vayu, VU. 12-23. to V. 11. á et seq. 
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man of learning and he instructed a number of Brāhmaņmas, 


e.g., Aruna Aupāveši Gautama, Satyayajfia Paulushi, 


"Mahāš$āla J ābāla, Budila Āšvatarāšvi, Indradyumna 


Bhāllaveya, Jana Sarkarakshya, Prāchīnašāla Aupamanyava, 
and Uddālaka Aruni. 

The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom of 
Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
*"Seyaviyā.''' A branch of the Kekayas seems to have: 
migrated to Southern India in later times and established 
its authority in the Mysore country.’ 

The Madra people were divided into two sections viz., 
the northern Madras and the southern Madras or Madras 
proper. The northern Madras, known as Uttara-Madras, 
are referred to in the Aitareya Brūhmaņa, as living beyond 
the Himavat Range in the neighbourhood of the Uttara- 
Kurus, probably, as Zimmer and Macdonell conjecture, in 
the land of Ka$mtr. 

The southern Madras were settled in the central Paūjāb 
between the Kekayas and the river Iravati or Rāvi.” Their 
territory roughly corresponds to Sialkot and its adjacent 
districts which were known as the Madra-de$a as late as the 
time of Guru Govind Singh. The Madra capital was 
Sakala or Sāgala-nagara (modern Sialkot). This city is 
mentioned in. the Māhābhārata ° and several Jātakas ° and 
is probably hinted at in the name * Sakalya,' given to a Vedic 
teacher. The Madras proper are represented in early post- 
Vedic works as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The name of the ruler of the territory in the time of Janaka 
is not known. It was politically not of much importance. 
But, like the northern realms described above, it was the 
Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 875. 

A.H.D., £8, 101. 
Cf. Mbh., VIII. 44. 17. 
Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 55. 


II. 32. 14. Tatah Sákalamabhyetya Madrāņām pufabhedanam. 
E.g., Külihgabodhi Jātaka, No. 479; and Kusa Jütaka, No. 531. 
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home of many famous scholars and teachers of the Brāhmaņa 
period such as Madragāra Saungāyani and Kapya 
Patafichala,’ one of the teachers of the celebrated Uddālaka 
Aruni.' The early epic knows the Madra royal house” asa 
virtuous family. But in later times Madra earned notoriety 
as the seat of outlandish peoples with wicked customs.* 

The country of the Usinaras was situated in the Madhya- 
de$a or Mid-India. The Aitareya Brühmana * says '* asyam 
dhruvayam madhyamayam pratishthayam — disi, "* in this 
firmly established middle region,’’ lie the realms of the 
Kuru-Paūchālas together with VaSas and USinaras. In the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad also the USinaras are associated with 
the Matsyas, the Kuru-Paūcbālas and the Vašas. They 
probably lived in the northērnmost part of the Madhya-deša, 
for in the Gopatha Brahmana the Usinaras and Vašas are 
mentioned just before the Udichyas or northerners :^ Kuru- 
Paüchüleshu Anga-Magadheshu Kāsi-Kausalyeshu Sàiva- 
Matsyeshu sa Vaša-Ušīnaresh-Udīchyeshu. 

In the Kathā-sarit-sāgara * Ušīnara-giri is placed near 
Kanakhala the ‘‘sanctifying place of pilgrimage, at the 
point where the Ganges issues from the hills.” It is, 
doubtless, identical with Usira-giri of the Divyāvadāna" 
and Usira-dhvaja of the Vinaya Texts." Panini refers to 


Gee supra, p. 41; Weber, Ind. Lit.. 126. 

Brihad. Up., III. 7. E 

Cf. Aévapati and his daughter Sá vitri. 

For detailed accounts of the Madras see now H. C. Ray in JASB, 1929. 257; 
and Law, Some Kgatriņa Tribes of Ancient India, p. 214. Mr. S. N. Mitr^ points out 
that the Paramattha Dipani on ibe Therigáthà (p. 127) (wrongly) places Sāgula-nagara 
in Magadha-rattba. But the Apadāna quotations on p. 131 leave no room for doubt 
that Madra is the correct neme of tle kingdom of which Šāgala tŠākala) was the 


^ wn = 


capital. 
$ VIIL 14. 

Gop. Br.. Il. 9. | | 

Edited by Pandit Durgāprasād and Kāsināth Pārdurong Parab, tbird edition, 


P. 22. 


T 
p. 5. 
` 
$ Part II, p. 39. Bee Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 179. 
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the Ušīnara country in the sūtras IT. 4. 20 and IV. 2. 118. 
Its capital was Bhoja-nagara.' 


The Rig-Veda* mentions a queen named Uásinarüni. The 
Mahābhārata, the Anukramani and several Jātakas mention 
a king named Ušīnara and his son Sibi. ^ We do not know 
the name of Janaka's Ušīnara contemporary. The Kaushī- ` 
taki Upanishad tells us that Gārgya Bālāki, a contemporary 
of AĀjāta$atru of Kasi, and of Janaka of Videha, lived for 
some time in the USinara country. 

Matsya is usually taken to ‘‘include parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur,’’ being ''the kingdom of the king 
Virata of the Mahābhārata, in whose court the five Pāņdava 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment.''* But Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people—the Šālvas.” The Matsya capital 
has been identified with Bairāt in the Jaipur State. Pargiter 
thinks that the capital was Upaplavya. But according to 
Nīlakaņtha, the commentator, Upaplavya was “* Virütana- 
gara-samipasthanagarantaram,"" a city close to the metro- 
polis, but not identical with it." 

The Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Rig-Veda’ 
where they are ranged with the other antagonists of Sudās, 
the great Rigvedic conqueror. The Satapatha Brahmana * 
mentions a Matsya king named Dhvasan Dvaitavana who 
celebrated the horse-sacrifice near the Sarasvati. The 
Brahmana quotes the following gāthā (song) :— 


** Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 


1 — V. 118.2. For Abvara, a fortress of tbe Usinaras, see Ind. Ant., 1685, 


322. 


3 . 59. 10. 
3 sein XII 29.39; Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 103; Mahā-Kaņha Jātaka. No, 469; 


Nimi Jātaka, No. 541; Maha Nārada Kassapa Jātaka, No. 544, etc. 
4 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 53. - : 
$ Cj. Ind. Ant., 1919, N. L. Dey's Geographical Dictionary, p. ài. 
6 Mbb. IV. 72. 14. Cf. Ind. Ant., 1882, 327. 


8 
1 "VII. 18.6. XIII. 6. 4, 9. 
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battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake Dvaita- 
vana (took its name).'” 

The Mahābhārata mentions the lake Dvaitavana as well 
as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread over the banks of 
the river Sarasvati.' P 

In the Gopatha Brāhmana ? the Matsyas appear in con- 
nexion with the Sālvas, in the Kaushitaki Upanishad * in 
connexion with the Kuru-Pafichalas, and in the Mahābhārata 
in connexion with the Trigarttas * of the Jalandar Doāb, 
and the Chedis of Central India.” In the Manu-Samhita 
the Matsyas together with Kuru-kshetra, the Pañchalas, 
and the Sürasenakas comprise the holy enclave of the 
Brahmana sages (Brahmarshi-deša). 

The name of Janaka's contemporary ruler is not known. 
That the country of the Matsyas was important in the 
time of Ajātašatru of Kasi, and of Janaka, is known from 
the Kaushitaki Upanishad. 

The Kuru country fully maintained its reputation as 
a centre of Brahmanical culture in the age of Janaka. 
Kuru Brühmanas (e.g., Ushasti Chakrayana) played a pro- 
minent part in the philosophical discussions of Janaka's 
court. But it was precisely at this time that a great cala- 
mity befell the Kurus, and led to an exodus of large sections 
of the Kuru people including Ushasti himself. “The Chhàn- 
dogya-Upanishad 5 says: Matachīhateshu Kurushu — átikyá 
saha jayaya Ushastir ha Chakrayana ibhya-grame pradra- 
naka uvüsa. Certain commentators took Matachī to mean 
‘thunderbolt ' or * hailstone,’ others understood it to mean 
* a kind of small red bird, rakta-varna-kshudra-paksht- 
višesha. It has been pointed out by scholars that the latter 
explanation is confirmed by the fact that Matachi is a Sans- 
kritised form of the well-known Canarese word midiche 


4 Mbb.. Bk. IV. 
s V... 74.16. 
9 31. 10. 1. 


1 Mbh., IN. 24-25, 
= 31. 9. 9. 
3 1V.1. 
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which is explained by Kittel's Dictionary as ‘‘ a grasshop- 
per, a locust.'' * : 

If the Puranic list of Janamejaya's successors be accept- 
ed as historical, then it would appear that Nichakshu was 
probably the Kuru king of Hastinapura in the time of 


Janaka. 

l. Janamejaya 1. Indrota  Daivapa  Saunaka 

2. Satānīka ... 2. Driti Aindrota (son and pupil) 

3. Ašva-medha-datta ... 3 Pulusha Prachinayogya 

(pupil) 

4. Adhisima-krishna .. 4. Pulushi Satyayajūa (pupil) 

5. Nichakshu ... 5. Šomašushma Sātyayajūi 
(pupil) ; Janaka's con- 
temporary. 


Curiously enough, it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Purāņas as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to KauSimbi. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of  Kausambi really existed 
about this time.” The  JSatapatha Brahmana makes 
Proti Kausaimbeya a contemporary of Uddālaka Aruni 
who figured in the court of Janaka. It is thus clear 
that Kaušāmbeya was a contemporary of Janaka. Now, 
Harisvāmin in his commentary on the Satapatha Brahmana 
understood Kaušfāmbeya to mean a ‘native of the town 
of Kausambi.' It is, therefore, permissible to think that 
Kaušāmbī existed in the time of Janaka, and hence of 
Nichaksu. There is thus no difficulty in the way of 
accepting the Purinic statement. According to the Puranas 
the change of capital was due to the inroad of the river 
Ganges. Another, and a more potent, cause was perhaps 


1 JRAS, 1911, 510 (Scraps from Shad-Dariana, G. A. Jacob): Vedic Index, 11,119; 
Bhandarkar. Carm, Lecivres, 1918 pp. 26-27; Bagchi, THQ, 1933, 253. Cf. Devt- 
bhāgavatam, X, 13, 110, '* Mafachtyuthorvattesham samudaydstu nirgatàh.'" 

? Cf. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 123. 
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the devastation of the Kuru country by Matachi. It is 
also possible that the Abbipratarina branch of the royal 
family had something to do with the exodus. From this 
time the Kurus appear to have lost gradually their political 
importance. ‘They sank to the level of a second-rate power. 
But the Bharata dynasty, as distinguished from the Kuru 
people, exercised wide sway down to the time of the 
Satapatha Brahmana.* 

Panchala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaun, 
Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United Pro- 
vinces. There is no trace in the Vedic literature of the 
Epic and Jātaka division of the Pafichalas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But the Vedic texts 
knew a division into eastern and western, because the 
Samhit-opanishad Brühmana makes mention of the Prachya 
Paüchalas. One of the most ancient capitals of Patichala 
was Kampilya which bas been identified with Kampil on 
the Ganges between Budaun and Furrukhabad. The 
Satapatha Brahmana* mentions another Paūchāla town 
Parivakra or Parichakra, identified by Weber with Eka- 
chakra of the Mahabharata.* 

The Paūchālas, as their name indicates, probably con- 
sisted of five tribes—the Krivis, Turvasas, Kešins, Srif- 
jayas and Somakas.” The Krivis appear in a Rigvedic hymn 
which also mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asikni 
(Chenab). But their actual habitation is nowhere clearly 
indicated. They are identified with the Paūcbālas 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. 


XIII. 5. 4. 11. 
Ved. Ind., I. 469. Cf. also Patafijali (Kielborn's ed., Vol. I, p. 13). 
XIII. 5. 4. 7. 

5 EE pem Purāņas (Brahma p, XIII. 94 f. ef. matey 50, 3) 
* Mudgala,* ' Srifíaysa," ' Bribadishu, ' Yavīnare * and * Krimilāšva ° were the 
constituent elements of the Pafichála Janapada. 
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Oldenberg observes:' “` We are to look to find in the 
people of the Paūchālas, of the stock of the Rik Samhita, 
the Turvagas also as well as the Krivis.'" He supports 
the conjecture by quoting a passage of the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa* which says, '' when Sātrāsāha (king of the 
Paüchalas) makes the Ašvumedha offering, the Taurvacas 
arise, six thousand and six and thirty clad in mail.” 
The fusion of the Turvašas with the Paūchālas does not 
seem to be improbable in view of the Purāņic statement 
that, after Marutta, the line of Turvašu (Turvaša) was 
merged into the Paurava line,* of which the Paūchālas are 
represented as an offshoot. 

The Panchalas also included the Kesins * and probably 
the Sriñjayas. In the Mahābhārata, VIII. 11. 31 Utta- 
maujas is called a Pāūchālya, while in VIII. 75. 9 he is 
called a Srinjaya. As to the Somakas, their connection with 
the Paūchālas is known throughout the great poem.* 

In the epic the royal family of the Paūchālas is 
represented as an offshoot of the Bharata dynasty.’ 
The Purāņas say the same thing ° and name Divodāsa, 
Sudās(a) and Drupada among the kings of the Pañchāla 
branch. Divodisa and Sudās are famous kings in the 
Rig-Veda where they are closely connected with the 
Bharatas." But they are not mentioned as Paūchāla kings. 
In the Mahābhārata Drupada is also called Yajūasena and 
one of his sons is named Sikhandin.” A  Sikhandin 
Buddha, p. 404. 

XIII. 5. 4. 16. 

A.I.H.T., p. 108, 

Ved. Ind., I. 187. — 

Pargiter, Markandeya Purāņa, p. 353; Mbh., I. 138. 37; V. 48. 41. Brahma- 
purāņa, XOT, 941. 

& Cf. Mbh., T. 185, 31;193.1: Dhyishta-dyumnah Somakānām prararho. 

7 Mbb., Ādi., 94. 83, 

* Matsya, 50. 1-16; Vayu, 99. 194-210. 


° Ved. Ind., I, p. 363; II, pp. 95, 454, 
18 Mbh., Ādi., 166. 24; Bhishma, 190, et seq. 
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Yājūnsena is mentioned in the Kaushitaki Brahmana ! 
but it is not clear whether we are to regard him as a 
prince, or as a priest of Kesin Dālbhya, king of the 
Papchialas. 

The external history of the Paūchālas is mainly that of 
wars and alliances with the Ixurus. The Mahābhārata 
preserves traditions of conflict between these two great 
peoples. We learn from Chapter 166 of the Adiparva 
that Uttara Paūchāla was wrested from the Paūchālas by 
the Kurus and given away to their preceptor. Curiously 
enough, the Somanassa Jātaka* places Uttara Paūchāla- 
nagara in Kuru-rattha. The relations between the two 
peoples (Kurus and Paūchālas) were sometimes friendly 
and they were connected by matrimonial alliances.  Kesin 
Dalbhya or Dārbhya, a king of the Paūchālas, was 
sister's son to Uchchaih-Sravas, king of the  Kurus.* 
Uchchaih-Sravas occurs as the name of a Kuru prince 
in the dynastic list of the Mahābhārata." In the epic a 
Paūchāla princess is married to the Pandavas who are 
represented as scions of the Kuru royal family. 

Among the most famous kings of the Paūchālas men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are Kraivya, Kešin Dālbhya, 
Sona Sātrāsāha, Pravāhaņa Jaivali and Durmukbha. Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the Kumbhakara Jataka.* 
His kingdom is called Uttara Paūchāla-rattha and his 
capital Kampila-nagara. He is represented as a contem- 
porary of Nimi, king of Videha. If this Nimi be the 
penultimate king of Janaka's family mentioned in the Nimi 
Jātaka,* Durmukha must be later than Janaka. 

Pravühana Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka's 
contemporary. This prince appears in the Upanishads as 


4 T. 9094. 53. 
š apes š No. 408. 
EU. : 6 No. 541, 


3 Ved. Ind., I. 84, 187, 468. 
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engaged in philosophical discussions with Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Silaka Sālāvatya, and Chaikitayana Dflbhya.* The first two 
teachers are known to have been contemporaries of Janaka. 

The kingdom of Kāsi was 300 leagues in extent. 
It had its capital at Bārāņasi also called Ketumati, Surun- 
dhana, Sudassana, Brahma-vaddhana, Pupphavati, Ramma 
city, and Molini.* The walls of Bārāņasi were twelve 
leagues round by themselves.* 

The Kāsīs, i.e., the people of Kasi, first appear in the 
Paippalāda recension of the Atharva Veda. They were 
closely connected with the people of Kosala and of Videha. 
Jala Jātūkarņya is mentioned in the Sūukhāyana Srauta 
Sūtra” as having obtained the position of Purohita or priest 
of the three peoples of Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the 
lifetime of Svetaketu, a contemporary of Janaka. Curious- 
ly enough a king named Janaka is mentioned in the 
Sattubhasta Jataka’ as reigning in Benares. This Janaka 
cannot be the Janaka of the Upanishads for we learn from 
those works that, in the time of the famous Janaka, 
AjataSatru was on the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
AjataSatru. His name does not occur in the Puranic lists 
of Kasi sovereigns, nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, 
king of Kasi, who was defeated by Satanika Sātrājita with 
the result that the Kasis down to the time of the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Puranas represent the Kāsi family as a branch of the house 
of Purüravas, the traditional ancestor of the Bharatas. Of 

Brihad. Up., VI. 2; Chh. Up., 1.8.1; V. 3. 1. 
2 A stock phrase, Dhajacihetho Jātaka, No. 391. 
3 Dialogues, Part III, p. 73. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp 50-51, 
Taņdulanāli Jātaka, No. 5. 
Ved. Ind., II, 116 n. 
XVI. 29. 5. 


No. 402. 
Vayu, 92. 21-74 : Vishnu, IV. 5. 2-9. 
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the kings mentioned in the Purāņas the names of two only 
(Divodāsa and  Pratárdana) can be traced in the Vedic 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them with 
Kasi. 

In the Mahagovinda Suttanta Dhatarattha, king of Kasi, 
who must be identified with Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana, is represented as a 
Bharata prince.’ 

The Bharata dynasty of Kasi seems to have been sup- 
planted by a new line of kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta, and were probably of Videban origin. That 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family, and not of any 
particular king, has been suggested by Mr. Haritkrishna 
Dev.* The Matsyaand Vāyu Purdnas refer to a dynasty 
consisting of one hundred (¿.e., many) Brahmadattas : 


Satam vai Brahmadattanam 
Virünüm Kuravah gatam.* 


The ** hundred '' Brahmadattas are also mentioned in 
the Mahābhārata.* In the Dummedha Jātaka* the name 
Brahmadatta is applied both to the reigning king and to his 
son (Kumāra)." In the Gangamdla Jataka’ it is distinctly 
stated that Brahmadatta was a family designation. King 
Udaya of Benares was addressed by a Pachcheka Buddha as 
** Brahmadatta.”’ 

That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
probable from several Jātakas. For instance, the Mātīposaka 


1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part IT, p. 270. 

2 The suggestion bas been accepted by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael! 
Lectures, 1918, p. 56. 

3 Matsya, Ch. 273,71; Vayu, Ch. 99, 454. 

4 JT. 8. 29. 

5 No. 50; Vol. I, p. 126. 

6 Cf. aleo the Susima Jütaka (411). the Kumma Sapinda Jātaka (415), the 
Atthüna Jātāka (425), the Lomasa Kassapa Jātaka (433), ete, 

7 421, 
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Jataka, which refers to king Brahmadatta of Kasi, has the 
following line : . 


mutto'mhi Kāsirājena Vedehena yasassina ti. 


In the Sambula Jātaka* prince Sotthisena, son of 
Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, is called Vedehaputta : 


Yo putta Kāsirājassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidū 
tassāham Sambulā bhariyā, evam jānāhi dānava, 
Vedehaputto bhaddan te vane vasati āturo. 


Ajātašatru, Janaka's contemporary on the throne of Kasi, 
seems to have belonged to the Brahmadatta family. The 
Upanishadic evidence shows that he was a contemporary of 
Uddālaka. The Uddālaka Jātaka tells us that the reigning 
king of Benares in the time of Uddālaka was Brahmadatta. 
Ajatasatru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in philo- 
sophical discussions with Gārgya Bālāki. In the Kaushitaki 
Upanishad he is represented as being jealous of Janaka's 
fame as a patron of learning. 

The Satapatha Brühmama* mentions a person named 
Bhadrasena Ajatašatrava who is said to have been bewitched 
by Uddālaka Āruņi. Macdonell and Keith call him a king 
of Kasi. He was apparently the son and successor of 
Ajātašatru.* 

The kingdom of Kosala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Videha by the river 
Sadānīrā, which was for a long time the easternmost limit of 
the Aryan world. Beyond it was an extensive marshy region, 
not frequented by Brāhmaņas which, after Māthava 
Videgha's occupation, developed into the flourishing kingdom 
of Videha. 

No, 455, 
No, 519, 


V. 5, 5. 14. 
S.B.E, XLI, p. 141. 








KOSALAN KINGS AND SAGES -= 651 


The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. ` 
But if the Ramayana is fo be believed the capital of Kosala 
in the time of the Janakas was Ayodhya which stood on the 

banks of the Sarayū and covered twelve yojanas.' The 
river Sarayü is mentioned in the Rig Veda which also refers 
to an Aryan settlement on its banks.” One of the Arya 
settlers bears the name of Chitraratha which occurs also in 
the ZAaàmüyana* as the appellation of a contemporary of 
Dašaratha. A king named Dašaratha is eulogised in a 
Rigvedic hymn,‘ but there is nothing to identify him with 
the Ikshvaku king Dasaratha who is represented in the 
Rāmāyaņa as the Kosalan contemporary of  Siradhvaja 
Janaka.  Daéaratba's eldest son according to the Rēmāyaņa 
was Rima who married  Sità, daughter of Janaka. 
The Rig Veda” mentions a powerful person named 
Raima but does not connect him with Kosala. The 
Dasaratha Jātaka makes Dasaratha and Rama kings of 
Bārāņasī, and disavows Sītā's connection with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka's Hotri 
priest, A$vala, who was very probably an ancestor of Āšvalā- 
yana Kausalya mentioned in the Prasna Upanishad as a 
disciple of Pippalāda and a contemporary of Sukesa Bhara- 
dvāja and of Hiranya-nabha, a Kosalan prince. The details 
of Kosalan {history will be discussed in a subsequent 


chapter. 


Rüm., I. 55-7. 
IV. 30. 18. 
II. 82. 17. 

T. 126. 4. 

6 X. 93, 14. 
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DISCREPANCY IN LISTS OF MAITHILA KINGS 67 


SECTION III. Tur LATER VAIDEHAS OF MITHILA : 
NIMI AND KARALA. 


The Purdnas give the following lists of the successors 
of Siradhvaja Janaka whom Bhavabhiti seems to identify 
with the contemporary of Yājūavalkya' :— 


Vayu.’ 


Sīradhvajāt tu jātastu 
Bhānumān nāma Maithilah 
Tasya Bhānumatah putrak 
Pradyumnašcha pratāpavān 
Munistasya suta šchāpt 
Tasmād Urjavahah simritah 
Urjavahāt suto Dvājah 
Sakuni stasya chātmajah 


Svāgatah Sakuneh putrah 
Suvarchā stat sutah smritah 
Srutoyastasya dāyādah 
Sušruta stasya chütmajah 
Suérutasya Jayah putro 
Jayasya Vijayah sutah 
Vijayasya Ritak putra 
Ritasya Sunayah smritah 


1 Moahartra-charita, T, verse 14; Il, verae 43; U 


3 89. 18-23. 
3 1V, b. 12-18, 


Vishnu.’ 
Sīradhvajasy  ápatyam Bha- 
numan,  Bhànumatah  Sata- 
dyumnah, tasya Suchih, tas- 
mad  Urjavahonāma putro 


jajūe—tasyāpi Satvaradhvajah, 
tatah Kunik, Kuner Anjanak, 


tatputrah Ritujit, tato’ rishta- 
Nemih,  tasmāt Srutdyuh, 
tatah  Sūryāšvah, tasmād 
Saūjayah, tatah Kshemārih, 
tasmād Anenāh, tasmān 
Minarathah, tasya Satya- 
rathah, tasya Sdtyarathth, 
Sātyarather Upaguh, tasmāt 
Upaguptah, tasmat Sasvatah, 
tasmat Sudhanva (Suvarchah), 
tasyapt Subhāsah, tatah 
Susrutah, tasmāj-Jayah, Jaya- 
putro Vijayah, tasya Ritah, 
Ritat Sunayah, tato Vita- 
havyah, tasmād Sanjayah, 


ttara- Rāma-Charita, IV, verse 9. 
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Sunayād Vītahavyastu tasmād Kshemāšvah, tasmāt - 
Vītahavyātmajo Dhritih Dhritih; Dhriter Bahulüsvah, 
Dhritestu Bahulāšvo' bhūd tasya putrak Kritih, Kritau 
Bahulāšvasutah Kritih santishthate 'yam 


Tasmin santishthate vamšo 
Janakānām mahātmanāra 


It will be seen that the two Purāņic lists do not wholly 
agree with each other. The Vāyu Purāņa omits many 
names including those of Arishta Nemi and his immediate 
successors. The Vishnu Purana, or the scribe who wrote 
the dynastic list contained init, may have confounded the 
names Arishta and Nemi and made one out of two kings.’ 
Arishta is very probably identical with Arittha Janaka of 
the Mahā-Janaka Jātaka. Nemi is very probably the same 
as Nami of the Uttar-ddhyayana Sütra to whom is ascribed 
the same saying ('' when Mithila is on fire nothing is 
burned that belongs to me '') which is attributed to Maha- 
Janaka II, son of Arittha, in the Mahā-Janaka Jātaka. 

With the exception of Arishta none of the kings in the 
Puránic lists can be satisfactorily identified with the 
Videhan monarchs mentioned in the Vedic, Buddhist and 
Jaina literature. It is, therefore, difficult to say how far 
the Purāņic lists are reliable. The identification of any of 
the kings in the above lists with the Vedic Janaka is the 
most knotty of all problems. We have already noted the 
arguments that can be urged in support of the identity of 
the contemporary of Yājūavalkya with Siradhvaja. The 
mere fact that Siradhvaja heads the Purānic lists cited above 
does not necessarily prove that be actually flourished before 
the other kings named in the lists. It should be re- 
membered in this connection that Pradyota who was 
in reality a contemporary of Bimbisāra, king of Magadha, is 


Janakavamšak. 


1 Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, Part III, p. 199, 
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placed by the Puranic chroniclers or scribes some nine genera- 
tions before that king, and Siddhartha of the Ikshvaku list, 
-a contemporary of Prasenajit of Kosala, is represented as the 
grandfather of the latter. The evidence of the Vishnu 
Purāņa ' suggests that there were at times several collateral 
lines of Janakas who ruled contemporaneously. The problem 
of Siradhvaja must, therefore, be regarded as sub judice. In 
view of the uncertainty about the identification of tbis king 
and his proper place in the dynastic list, it is not easy to 
determine which of the Videhan kings mentioned in the 
Purünic chronicles actually came after the contemporary of 


Aruni and Yajiavalkya. The evidence of the Jātakas, how- 
ever, suggests that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after 


the great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of 
the dynasty. Pargiter* places all the kings of the Puranic lists 
from Bbünumat to Bahulāšva before the Bharata war, and 
apparently identifies Kriti with Kritaksbana of the Mahā- 
bhārata * a contemporary of Yudhishtbira. But, as there were 
** Janakas '' even after Yudhishthira, and as '* two Purāņas 
conclude witb the remark tbat with Kriti ends the race of 
the Janakas,'' * the identification of Kriti, the last of the 
race, with Kritakshana does not seem to be plausible. It is 
more reasonable to identify Kriti of the Purāņas with Karāla 
Janaka who, as we shall see below, brought the line of 
Vaideha kings to an end. The only objection to this view 
is that Karala is represented as the son of Nimi, whereas 
Kriti was the son of Bahulāšva who came long after Arishta- 
Nemi. But the title Nimi may have been borne by several 
kings besides Arishta (or his son), and Bahulāšva may have 
been one of them. 


i VI. O6. 7 H. 

7 AIHT, p. 149. 

3 II. 4. 27. 

6 AIHT, pp. 96, 330, 
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The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Nāmī Sāpya and Para 
Āhlāra. Macdonell and Keith identify the latter with Para 
Atnira, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. Nami Sapya is mentioned in the 
Paūichavirmša or Tündya Brāhmaņa * as a famous sacrificer. 
His identification with king Nami of the Uttar-ddhyayana 
Sūtra, Nemi of the Vishnu Purāna, and Nimi of the 
Makhādeva Sutta of the Majjhima Nikáya, the Kumbhakāra 
Jātaka and the Nimi Jātaka, is more or less problematical. 
In the last-mentioned work it is stated that a Nimi was tbe 
penultimate sovereign of the Maithila family. According 
to the Xumbhakāra Jātaka and the Uttar-ddhyayana Sütra ° 
he was a contemporary of Dummukba (Dvimukha) king of 
Panchala, Naggaji (Naggati) of Gandhāra and of Karandu 
(Karakandu) of Kalinga. This synchronism accords with 
Vedic evidence. Durmukha, the Pafichala king, had a priest 
named Brihaduktha* who was the son of Vūmadeva.* 
Vamadeva was a contemporary of Somaka, the son of 
Sahadeva.” Somaka had close spiritual relationship with 
Bhima, king of Vidarbha, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhara.* 
From this it seems very probable that Durmukha was a 
contemporary of Nagnajit. This is exactly what we find 
in the Kumbhakāra Jātakā and the Uttar-ddhyayana Sūtra. 

The Nimi Jātaka says that Nimi was '' born to round 
off " the royal family '' like the hoop of a chariot wheel." 
Addressing bis predecessor the soothsayers said, ““ great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. "This 
your family of hermits will go no further." i 


XXV. 10. 17-18. 

S8.B.E., XLV. 87. 

Vedic Index, I, 370, 

Ibid, 11. 71. 

Rig-Veda, TV, 18. 7-10. 
Aitareya Drāhmaņa, VIT, 34. 
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Nimi's son Kalara Janaka' is said to have actuall 
brought his line to an end. This king is a — 

| . | pparently iden- 
tical with Karala Janaka of the Mahābhārata.* In the 
Arthašāstra attributed to Kautilya it is stated that ** Bhoja, 
known by the name of Dandakya, making a lascivious attempt 
on a Brabmana maiden, perished along with his kingdom 
and relations ; so also Karāla, the Vaideha.''? Karāla, 
the Vaideba, who perished along with his kingdom and 
relations, must be identified with Kalāra (Karāla) who, 
according to the Nimi Jdtaka, brought the line of 
Vaideha kings to an end. ‘The downfall of the Vaidehas 
reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins who were expelled 
from Rome for a similar crime. As in Rome, so 
in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy was followed 
by the rise of a republic—the Vajjian Confederacy. 

There is reason to believe that the Kāsi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Videhan monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, AjataSatru, king 
of Kasi, could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videban 
king's fame. The passage ‘‘ Yathā Kāśyo va Vaidehov- 
Ograputra | ujjyam dhanur adhijyam kritvā  dvau vdna- 
vantau —sapatnütivyüádhinau haste — kritv-opatishthed '' * 
probably refers to frequent struggles between the kings 
of Kasi and Videha. The Mahābhārata ° refers to the 
old story (itihasam purātanam) of a great battle between 
Pratardana, king of Kasi according to the Rāmāyana," 
and Janaka, king of Mithilā. It is stated in the Pāli 


1 Makhādeva Sutta of the Majjhima nikāya, II. 82; Nimi Jātaka, 


7 XII. 302. 7. | 

3 'The evidence of the 4 rthaídstra 15 
Aéva-ghoshe IV. 80) “ And so Karāla Janska, w | x i 
daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give up bis love. 

4 Brihad. Upanishad, III. 8. 2. 

6 XII. 99.1-2. 

8 VII. 48. 16, 


confirmed by that of the Buddha-charita of 
hen he carried off the Bráhmaga's 
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Secrion IV. Tse DECCAN IN THE AGE OF THE 
LATER VAIDEHAS. 


The expression ‘‘ Dakshiņāpadā '' occurs in the Rig 
Veda’ and refers to the region where the exile goes on being 
turned out. In the opinion of several scholars this 
simply means ‘‘ the South '" beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dākshiņātya is found in Panini,’ 
Dakshiņāpatha is mentioned by Baudhāyana coupled with 
Surāshtra.* It is however extremely difficult to say what 
Panini or Baudhāyana exactly meant by Dākshiņātya or 
Dakshinapatha. 

Whatever may have been the correct meaning of those 
terms it is certain that already in the age of the later 
Vaidehas, Nimi and Karāla (Kalāra), the Aryans had 
crossed the Vindhyas and even established several states in 
the Deccan. One of these states was Vidarbha or Berar, the 
Varadātata of the Ain-i-Akbart. Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi mentioned in the 
Jātakas. We have already seen that the Xumbha-kāra 
Jataka and the Uttar-ddhyayana make him a contemporary 
of Naggaji, Naggati or Nagnajit, king of Gandhara. We 
learn from the Aitareya Brāhmaņa * that Nagnajit was a 
contemporary of Bhima, king of Vidarbha : 

* Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata-Nāradau Somakdya 
Sahadevyaya  Sahadevāya Sārūjayāya | Babhrave Daivā- 
vridhaya Bhīmāya Vaidarbhāya Nagnajite Gāndhārāya.” 

«This Parvata and Narada proclaimed to  Somaka 
Sahadevya, Sahadeva Sārūjaya, Babhru Daivāvfidha, Bhima 
Vaidarbha (of Vidarbha) and Nagnajit of Gandhāra.'" 


1 X.61.8. Vedic Index, 1. 337. 
2 IV. 9. 98. 

3 Bau. Sūtra, I. 1. 29. 

4 VII. 84. 


10 
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Vidarbha, therefore, existed as an independent kingdom 
in the time of Nimi. From the Parāņic account of the 
Yadu family it appears that the eponymous hero ol the 
Vidarbhas, was of Yadu lineage.' The kingdom of Vidarbha, 
is mentioned in the Jaiminiya Brühmana. It was famous 
for its Māchalas, perhaps a species of dog, which killed 
tigers "—'' Vidarbhesu mācalās Sārameyā apiha Gürdulàn 
mürayanti.'" The Pragna Upanishad mentions a sage of 
Vidarbha named Bhārgava as a contemporary of Āšvalāyana. 
Another sage called Vidarbhi Kaundinya is mentioned in 
the Brihadadranyaka Upanishad. The name Kaundinya is 
apparently derived from the city of Kundina, the capital 
of Vidarbha,‘ represented by the modern Kaundinya-pura 
on the banks of Wardha in the Chāndur taluk of Amraoti." 

The association of Vidarbha with Kundina clearly 
suggests that Vidarbha of the Vedic texts lay in the Deccan 
and not in some hitherto unknown region outside its 
boundaries as contended by a recent writer. Curiously 
enough the same writer who characterises the provisional 
acceptance of the uncontradicted testimony of the Puranas 
and lexicons in locating tribes mentioned in Vedic literature 
as unhistorical, has no hesitation in identifying the Satvats 
of the Aitareya Brāhmaņa with the Yādavas and in placing 
them in the Mathura region and adjoining districts.” 
He has not referred to any Vedic text which supports his 
conjecture regarding the identity of the Satvats and their 
association with the particular city named by him. 

If the evidence of the Kumbha-kāra Jātaka has any value, 
then Nimi, king of Videha, mentioned in the work, Nagnajit, 
Matsya Purüno, 44. 36; Vayu Purāna, 95, 35-96. 


II. 440: Ved. Ind.. TI. 207. 

JAOS, 19, 100, 

Mbh., TIT. 78. 1-2; Harcama, Vishnuparca, 50-60, 
Gaz," Amraoti, Vol. A, p. 406. 

Indian Culture, July, 1936, p. 12, 

Ibid, p. 15, 
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king of Gandhāra, and Bhima, king of Vidarbha, must be 
considered to have béen contemporaries of Karandu of 
Kalinga. It follows from this that the kingdom of Kalinga 
was in existence in the time of Nimi and his contemporaries 
of the Brāhmaņa period. The evidence of the Jātaka 
is confirmed by that of the Uttar-ddhyayana Sūtra. The 
Mahāgovinda Suttanta,' makes Sattabhu, king of Kalinga, 
a contemporary of Renu, king of Mithila and of Dhatarattha 
or Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi, mentioned in the Satapatha 
Bràhmama. There can thus be no doubt that Kalinga 
existed as an independent kingdom in the time of which 
the Brūhmaņas speak. It is mentioned both by Panini * 
and Baudbāyana.* The latter regards it as an impure 
country but evidently not  unfrequented by Aryans.” 
According to epic tradition it comprised the whole coast 
from the river Vaitarani® in Orissa to the borders of the 
Andhra territory at the mouth of the Godavari. We 
learn from the Jātakas that the capital of Kaliūga was 
Dantapüra-nagara.* The Mahābhārata mentions Rajapura 
as the metropolis. The Mahdvastu’ refers to another 
city named Simhapura. The Jaina writers mention a 
fourth town called Karnchanapura.'^ 


Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 270. 
XIII. 5,4. 32, 
IV. 1. 170. 
I, i. 30-31, 
There was a considerable Brāhmaņa population in Kalióga in the days of Asoka 
(cf. Edict XIII). 

6 Mbh., III. 114. 4 : 

t Of. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, Danta-pura-cāsakāt ; Dantaküra, Mbb., V, 48, 76. 
"The name of the city probably survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near 
Chicacole in the Ganjām District. Many other Kaliügs capitals stood in the same 
district, e. g., Siibbapura (Sipngupuram) near Chicacole, Dubreuil, 4.H.D., p. 94, 
Kalibga-nagara (Mukhalihgam on the Varbšadharš, Ep. Ind., IV. 187) ; Kalibgspátam 
is preferred in Ind. Ant., 1887, 132; JBORS, 1929, pp. 623 f. But the arguments 
adduced are not all plausible, 

8 XII. 4. 8. 

9  Benart's edition, p. 432. 

19 Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375. 
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The Mahāgovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka, on the God(h)avari,’ which existed 
in the time of the monarchs Renu and Dhata-rattha (Dhrita- 
rāshtra). It was ruled by king Brahmadatta who had his 
capital at Potana. 

The Aitareya Brühmana alludes? to princes of the south 
who are called Bhojas and whose subjects are called 
Satvats: '' dakshinasyam disi ye ke cha Satvatam ràájáno 
Bhaujyāyaiva te bhishichyante Bhoj-etye-nan-abhishiktan- 
āchakshata—'* ‘‘ in the southern region whatever kings 
there are of the Satvats, they are anointed for Bhaujya ; 
* O Bhoja ' they style them when consecrated (in accordance 
with the action of the  deities)." In the  Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa* the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Ašvamedha or horse-sacrifice are referred to. These Satvats 
must have been living near Bharata's realm, i.e., near the 
Ganges and the Yamunā.* But in the time of the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa they probably moved farther to the south. They 
are placed in the southern region (dakshiņā diś) beyond the 
** fixed middle region ''—the land of the Kurus, Paūchālas 
and some adjoining tribes. The Paūchāla realm, 
according to epic testimony," extended as far south as the 
Chambal. The Satvat people of the *'* southern region '' 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, therefore, in all 
probability, lived beyond that river. Their kings were 
called Bhojas. This account of the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, deduced from the Brāhmaņic statements, accords 
strikingly with Puranic evidence. It is stated in the 


1 Sutta Nipāta, 977. SBE, X, ptii, 184. 

3 VIII. 14. 

3 XIII. 5.4.21. 

4 Cf. Sat. Br., XIII, 5.4, 11. 

* Mbh, 138. 74 : Dakshindméchépi Panchélan yárach Charmāņratt nadi. 
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Purànas that the Sātvat(a)s and the Bhojas were offshoots 
of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura on the banks 
of the Ya nunā.! We are further told by the same autho- 
rities that they were the kindreds of the southern realm 
of Vidarbha. We have evidence of a closer connection 
between the Bhojas and the last mentioned territory. A 
place called Bhojakata, is included within Vidarbba both by 
the Harivarnša ° and the Mahābhārata.* The Chammak grant 
of the Vākūtaka king Pravarasena II makes it clear that 
the Bhojakata territory included the Llichpur district in 
Berar or Vidarbha. Dr. Smith says, “ The name Bhoja- 
kata, * castle of the Bhojas,’ implies that the province was 
named after a castle formerly held by the Bhojas, an ancient 
ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Ašoka.'” Kalidasa 
in his Raghuvamsa? calls the king of Vidarbha a Bhoja.” 
But Vidarbba was not the only Bhoja state. The Aitareya 
Brahmana refers to several Bhoja kings of the south. A 
line of Bhojas must have ruled in Dandaka. A passage 
in the Kautiliya Arthasástra? runs thus :— 

“ Dandakyo nama Bhojah kāmāt Brahmana-kanyam 
abhimanyamānas | sabandhu-rüshtro vinanāša ''—a  Bhoja 
known as Dandakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Brahmana giri, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jātaka " that the kingdom of Dandaki (Dandaka) had its 


1 Matsya, 43. 48; 44. 46-48; Vāņu, 91. 52; 95, 18; 96. 1-2: Vishmu, IV. 
13. 1-6. 

3 Mat., 44. 30; Vayu, 95. 35-36. 

3 Vishnu Parca, 60. 32. 

4 V. 157. 15-16. 

& JRAS., 1914, p. 329. 

6 In Ind. Ant., 1923, 262-263, Bhojakaļu is identified with) Bhat-kuli in the 
Amraoti district. 

7T V. 39-40. 

8 (Cf. also Mbb., V. 48, 74; 157. 17 

* Ed. 1919, p. 11. 

19 No, 522. 
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capital at Kumbhavati. According to the Rāmāyaņa” 
the name of the meiropolis was Madhumanta, while the 
 Mahavastu* places it at Govardhana (Nasik). 

It is clear, from what bas been stated above, that there 
were, in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the treatises 
called Brāhmaņas, many kingdoms in the south, both Aryan 
and non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 
well as Assaka and Kalinga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Savaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mūtības.* In the 
opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were a Dravidian people, 
now represented by the large population speaking the 
Telugu language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Krishna. Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that 
the Andhras were originally a Vindhyan tribe and that 
the extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari and Krishna valleys.‘ Dr. 
Bhandarkar points out that the Serivāņij Jātaka places 
Andhapura, t.e., the pura or capital of the Andhras, on the 
river Telavāha which he identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri. But if ‘‘ Seri ''" or Sri-rajya refers to the 
Gaūga kingdom of Mysore, Telavāha may have been another 
name of the Tutigabhadra- Krishna, and Andhapura identical 
with Bezvida.’ The Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava 
ruler Siva-skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country 


1 WII. 92. 18. 

2 Sensrt's Edition, p. 263. 

5 Ait. Br., VII. 18. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1918, pp. 276-78. 

5 Jnd. Ant., 1918, p. 71. 

8 ‘Geri’ may also refer to Sri Vijaya, Sri Vishaya, or Sumatra. 

7 The Telavaha may also be connected with the ** Ter “ river in South India 
Ind., XXII. 29), 
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(Andhrapatha) embraced the Krishna District and had its 
centre at Dhannakada ot Bezvāda.' 

The Savaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
Matsya and the Vdyu Puranas as Dakshiņā-patha-vāsinak, 
inhabitants of the Deccan, together with the Vaidarbhas and 
the Dandakas : 


Teshām pare janapadā Dakshind-patha-vdsinah 
m ` « 


Kārūshāšcha sah-aishīkā Ātavyāh Savards tathā | 
Pulinda Vindhya-Pushikā(?) Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha ` 
Ābhīrāh saha cha-ishikah Ātavyāh Savaráscha ye 

Pulindā Vindhya-Mūlikā Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha * 


The Mahābhārata also places the Andhras, Pulindas and 
Savaras in the Deccan : 


Dakshina-patha-janmanah sarve naravar-Andhrakah 
Guhāh Pulindāh Savaraé Chuchukā Madrakaih (?) saha.* 


The precise position and extent of the country of tbe 
Savaras cannot be shown. They are usually identified 
with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and 
are probably represented by the Savaralu, or Sauras of the 
Vizagapatam Hills, and the Savaris of the Gwalior territory.” 

The capital of the Pulindas (Pulinda-nagara) probably 
lay to the south-east of Dasarna," i.e., the Vidisa or Bhilsa 
region.” 

The location of the territory of the Mūtibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa along 


Ep. Ind., VI. 88. 
Matsya, 114, 46-45. 
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Mbh Lj XII. 207. 42. 
Ind, Ant., 1879, p. 289; Cuno. AGI, new ed., pp. 583, 586; The Imp. Gar. 
The Indian Empire, I, 384. 
„ Mbh., II, 5-10. 
T Meghadūta, 24-25. 
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with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Savaras, is not so certain. ` 
Pliny refers to a tribe called ** Modtbae,’’ and places them 
beyond the ** Modo-galingae,"’ who inhabited a very large 
island in the Ganges. The Modubae are associated with 
the Uberae, perhaps identical with the  Savaras of the 
Aitareya Brühmana. In the  Sankháyana Srauta Sūtra’ 
the Mütibas are called Müchipa or Müvipa. It is not 
altogether improbable that the Mūchīpas are the people who 
appear in the Mārkaņdeya Purána* under the designation 
of Mūshika. A comparison of the Aitareya Brühmana with 
the Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra betrays a good deal of confu- 
sion with regard to the second and third consonants of the 
name. It was, therefore, perfectly natural for later genera- 
tions to introduce further variations. The Mūshikas were 
probably settled on the banks of the river Musi on which 
Hyderabad now stands.’ 


i XV. 26. 6. 
1 57. 46. 
3 Pargiter, Markandeya Purána, p. 366. 
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CHAPTER III. MAHAJANAPADAS AND KINGSHIP 
SECTION I. THE SIXTEEN MAHAJANAPADAS. 


The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the political 
history of the period which elapsed from the fall of the 
Videhan monarchy, probably early in the sixth century B.C., 
to the rise of Kosala under Mahakosala, the father-in-law of 
Bimbisāra. about the middle of that century. But we learn 
from the Buddhist Aazguttara Nikāya that during this period 
there were sixteen states of considerable extent and power 
known as the ‘‘ Solasa Mahajanapada.''' These states 
were :— 


1. Kasi 9. Kuru 

2. Kosala 10.  Paficbüála 

3. Anga 11. Machchha (Matsya) 
4. Magadha 12. 3Sürasena 

5. Vajji (Vriji) 13. Assaka (Ašmāka) 

6. Malla 14. Avanti 

7. Chetiya (Chedi) 15. Gandhara 

8. Varnsa (Vatsa) 16. Kamboja 


These Mahājanapadas flourished together during a period 
posterior to Karala-Janaka but anterior to Mahakosala, be- 
cause one of them, Vajji, apparently rose to power after the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, Kasi, 
lost its independence before the time of Mahakosala and 
formed an integral part of the Kosalan empire in the latter 
half of the sixth century B C. 

The Jaina Bhagavati Sūtra 3 gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahājanapadas : 


^3 PTS., I, 213; IV, 252, 256, 260. The Mohacastu (I. 34) gives a similar list, 


bot omits Gandhéra und Kamboja, substituting in their place Sibi aod Dašārņs. 
i29 Saya xv, Uddessa I (Hoorale, the Uedsagadasao, LI, Appendix); W. Kirfel, Dis 


Kosmographie Der Inder, 325. 
11 ñ 
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1. Anga 9. Padha (Pandya?) 

2. Banga (Vanga) 10. Lüdha (Radha) 

8. Magaha (Magadha) 11. Bajji (Vajji) 

4. Malaya 12, Moli (Māli) 

5. Mālava (ka) 13. Kisi 

6. Achchha 14. Kosala 

7. Vachchha (Vatsa) 15. Avāha : 

8. Kochchha (Kacbchha?) 16. Sambhuttara (Sumhottara ?) 


It will be seen that Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, Kasi, 
and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of the 
Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of the Angut- 
tara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. The other 
states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and indicate a 
knowledge of the far east and the far south of India. The 
more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly proves that 
its list is later than the one given in the Buddhist Angut- 
tara. We shall, therefore, accept the Buddhist list as a 
correct representation of the political condition of India 
after the fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas Kasi was probably at first 
the most powerful. We have already seen that Kasi pro- 
bably played a prominent part in the subversion of the 
Videhan monarchy. Several Jātakas bear witness to the 
superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, and 
the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila Jataka? 
says that the city of Benares is the chief city in all India. 
It extended over twelve leagues "° whereas Mithila and Inda- 
patta were each only seven leagues in extent.‘ Several Kasi 

Y Mr. E. J. Thomas suggests (History of Buddhist Thought, p. 6) that the Jaina 
author who makes oo mention of the sorthero Kambojas and Gandhāras but includes 
several South Indian peoples in his list, ** wrote in South India and compiled his liat 
from countries that he koew.'" If the writer was really ignorant of the northern 
peoples his Málavas could not have been in the Pañ'áb and must be located in central 
India. In that case his accouot can hardly be assigned to a very early date. 

3 No. 243. - 

8 “ Deddara-yojanitkam sakala-Báránasi-nagaram '"--Sambhava Jātaka, No. 516; 


Sarabha-miga J., 433; Bhūridatta J., 543. 
4 Suruchi J., 489; Vidhurapagdita J., 545. | | l 
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= monarchs are described as aspirants for the dignity of 
“ sabbarājunam aggaraki,'" and lord of sakala-Jambudipa.! 
The Mahāvagga also mentions the fact that Kasi was in 


former times a great and prosperous realm, possessed of 
immense resources : 


** Bhütapubbam bhikkhave | Bürüánasiyam Brahmadatto 
nama Kāsirājā ahosi addho mahaddhano mahābhogo mahad- 
balo mahāvāhano mahdvijito paripuņņakosa-kotthāgāro.'** 


The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of Kasi, 
and represent ASvasena, king of Benares, as the father of 
their Tirthankara ParSva who is said to have died 250 years 
before Mahavira, i.e., in or about 777 B.C. 

Already in the Brākmana period a king of Kasi, named 
Dhfitarāshtra, attempted to offer a horse-sacrifice, but was 
vanquished by Satānīka Satrajita with the result tbat the 
Kāsis down to the time of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, gave up 
the kindling of the sacred fire. ^ Some of the other asi 
monarchs were more fortunate. Thus in the Brahdchatla 
Jataka ` a king of Benares is said to have gone against the 
king of Kosala with a large army. He entered the city of 
Sāvatthī and took the king prisoner. The Kosambī Jātaka ° 
the Kunāla Jātaka,* and the Mahāvagga * refer to the an- 
nexation of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brabmadattas of 
Kasi. The Assaka Jātaka ° refers to the city of Potali, the 
capital of Assaka in Southern India, as a city of the king- 
dom of Kasi. Evidently the reigning prince of Potali was a 
vassal of the sovereign of Kasi. In the Sona-Nanda Jataka * 
Manoja, king of Benares, is said to have subdued the kings 
of Kosala, Aüga and Magadha. In tbe Mahabharata ™ 
Pratardana, king of Kasi, is said to have crushed the power 


1 Bhaddasāla Játaka, 455; Dhonasākha Jātaka, 353. 

1 Mahārcagga, X. 2. 3; Vinaya Piļķakam, T, 343. 

3 Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 19. 4 No. 336. $ No. 428, 6 No. 536. 
* 8. B. E.. Vol. XIII, pp. 294-99. 5 No. 207, 9 No. 532. 10 XIII. 30, 
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. of the Vitabavyas or Haihayas. In the absence of corro- 


borative evidence it is difficult to say how far the account of 


the achievements of individual kings, mentioned in the 


Jātakas and the epic, is authentic. But the combined 
testimony of many Jātakas and the Mahāvagga clearly 
proves that Kāsi was at one time a great, almost an imperial 
power, stronger than many of its neighbours including 
Kosala. 

Dr. Bhandarkar points out that several Kasi monarchs, 
who figure in the Jātakas, are also mentioned in the Purdnas, 
€.g., Vissasena of Jātaka No. 268, Udaya of Jātaka No. 458, 
and Bhallātiya of Jātaka No. 504 are mentioned in the 
Purāņas as Vishvaksena, Udakasena and Bhallāta.' 

We learn from the Bhojajaniya Jātaka* that ** all the 
kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares." We are 
told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed Benares.’ 
Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medizwval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike 
but less civilized neighbours. 

The kingdom of Kosala seems to have been bounded on 
the west by Pafichala, on the south by the Sarpika or 
Syandika (Sai) river,’ on the east by the Sadānīrā which 
separated it from Videha, and on the north by the Nepal hills. 
Roughly speaking, it corresponds to the modern Oudh. Tt 
included the territory of the Sākyas of Kapilavastu. In the 
Sutta Nipata ° Buddha says, ** just beside Himavanta there 
lives a people endowed with the power of wealth, the in- 
habitants of Kosala.” They are Adichchas" by family, 


! Matsya, 49. 57 et seq.; Vayu, 90. 180 et seq. ; Vishnu, 1V. 19. 18, 

2 No. 23. 3 Jdtaka, 181. t Rim., II. 49. 11-12; 50. 1. 

s B, B. E., X, Part II, 68-60, 

6 Kosalesu niketino. As pointed out by Rbys Davids and Stede, Ntkettn means 
' beving an abode,’ * being housed,’ * living in," cf. J. III, 432—dumasikha-niketini. 

7 Belonging to the Aditya (Solar) race (cf. Lüders, Ins, 929 i). For an early 
reference to the Lunar family (Chendra-Suta) see the Nānāghāt inecription (AS WU], 
V. P, 60). Fora different interpretation of the passage, see IHQ, 1981, 412. 
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Sakiyas by birth ; from that family I have wandered out, | 
not longing for sensual pleasures." This passage leaves no 
room for doubt that the Saikiyas or Sakyas were included 
among the inhabitants of Kosala. If any doubt is still 
entertained it is set at rest by Pasenadi’s words recorded in 
the Majjhima Nikdya' : 

** Bhagavad pi khattiyo, aham pi khattiyo, Bhagava pi 
Kosalako aham pi Kosalako, Bhagavā pi dsitiko, aham 
pt ásitiko.'' 

The political subjection of the Sākyas to the king of 
Kosala in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. is clear 
from the evidence of the Aggafifia Suttanta * and the intro- 
ductory portion of the Bhaddasāla Jātaka.” Another people 
who acknowledged the Kosalan sway were apparently the 
Kālāmas of Kesaputta.* 

Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely, 
Ayodhyā, Saketa and Savatthi or Šrāvasti, besides a number 
of minor towns like Setavyā * and Ukkattha.° Ayodhya 
(Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayü. Saketa is often sup- 
posed to be the same as Ayodhya, but Professor Rhys Davids 
points out that both cities are mentioned as existing in the 
Buddha’s time. They were possibly adjoining like London 
and Westminster.  Siüvatthi is the great ruined city on the 
south bank of the Rapti called Sāhēt-Māhēt, which is 
situated on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich districts 
of the United Provinces.” 

In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in the 
Satapatha Brahmana the Kosalas appear as falling later 


I1. 124. 3 Digha Nikéya, III (P.T.S.), 83. 
Fausboll, IV. 145. 

Anguttara Nikāya, Pt. 1, 158 (P.T.8.); Indran Culture, Vol. IT, p. 808, 

Paydet Šuttanta. 

Ambattha Sutta. 

Buddhist India, p. 3t. | | 
Cunniogl.am, Ancient Geography of India, 1924, p. 460; Smith, E.H.1., 3rd eds 
P- 159, 
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than the Kuru-Paūchālas, but earlier than the Videhas, 
under the influence of Bráhmanical ciwilisation. 

In the Ramayana and in the Purünas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Ikshvāku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Višālā or Vaišālī,' at Mithila * and at Kusinārā.* 
A prince named Ikshvāku is mentioned in a passage of the 
Rig Veda.* In the Atharva Veda * either this king, or one 
of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. The 
Purāņas give lists of kings of the Aikshvāka dynasty from 
Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the contemporary of 
Bimbisára. The names of many of these kings are found in 
the Vedic literature. For example :— 


Mandhātri Yuvanàásva" is mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brahmana.* 

Purukutsa* is referred to in the Rig Veda ° In the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa "° he is styled an Aiksbvaka.™ 

Trasadasyu,'* too, finds mention in the Rig Veda." 

Tryaruņa “ is also mentioned in the Rig Veda.“ In the 
Patichavimsga Brāhmaņa * he is called an Aikshvāka. 

Trišanīku " is referred to in the Taittirīya Upanishad.” 


i Ramayana, I. 47. 11-12. 

3 "V&yu P., 89. 3. 

3 The Kurta Jātaka, No. 531. The Mahácastu (IIT. 1) places an Ikshvika king in 
Benarēā—Abhūshi Raja Ikshvāku Vārāņasyārh mahābalo. 

4 X. 60. 4. 8 XIV. 30. 9. 

6 Vayu, 88. 67. 

? T. 2. 10 et seq. 

s Vàyu, 88, 72. 

® I. 63. 7; 112. 7. 14; 174, 2. VI. 20. 10. 

19 XIII. 5. 4, 5. 

" Cf. reference to the Rig. Ved , IV, 42, 8 in this connection. 

"7 Vawu, 88. 74. 

13 IV. 88.1; VII. 19. 3. etc. 

14 Vayu, 88. 77. 

38 p. 27. 

16 XIII. 3.12. 1 Vayu, 88, 100. " T.10.1. 
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Harischandra ' is mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa ° 
and is styled Aikshvāka. 

Rohita, the son of Hari*chandra * is also alluded to in 
the same Brāhmaņa.* 

Bhagiratha ° figures prominently in the Jaiminiya Upani- 
shad Brüáhmana under the slightly different name of 
Bhageratha® and is called Aikshvaka and ‘ Ekarat ' 
(sole ruler). Under the name of Bhajeratha he is 
probably referred to in the Rig Veda * itself. 

Ambarisha ° is mentioned in the Rig Veda." 

Rituparna ” finds mention in a Brahmana-like passage . 
of the Baudhāyana Srauta Sütra." 

DaSaratha ° is, according to some writers, possibly 
mentioned in the Rig Veda.” 

Rama '* may be the person of the same name alluded 
to in the same Veda.” 

But DaSaratha and Rima in the Vedic passages as well 
as several other personages mentioned above whose 
names occur in Vedic literature, are not connected 
either with the Ikshvaku family or with Kosala. 

Hiranya-nabba Kausalya, is mentioned in the Prasna 
Upanishad," as a rājaputra or prince. He is un- 
doubtedly connected with Para Atmara (Āhlāra), 
the Kosalan king mentioned in a gāthā (song) 
occurring in the Satapatha Brahmana,” and the 
Sankhayana rauta Sūtra,” and also in a passage 
of Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana.” The gāthā 
as quoted in the Satapatha Brahmana gives to 
Para the patronymic “ Hairaņyanābha *" while 


1 Vayu, 88, 117. 2 VII. 13. 16. 3 Vayu, 88. 119. 
4 "VII. 14. 5 Vayu, 88. 167. 6 IV. 6. Mf, 
ç X. 60, 2. Vayu, 88. 171. 9 I. 100. 17. 
10 Vayu, 88. 173. n XVIII. 12 (Vol. II, p. 357). Mt 
13 Vayu, 88. 1883. 13 ]I.196. 4. M Vaywu, B5. 184 
w X.93. 14. i Vayu, 88. 207. 8 VI.1. 
18 XIII. 5. 4. 4. 19 XVI. 9. 13. ?9 IT. 6, 
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: the Srauta Sūtra identifies „Para with Hiraņya- 
nabha himself. It is difficult to say whether the 
original gāthā extolling the deeds of Para Atnàra 
(Ahlára) gave to that conqueror the name * Hiranya- 
nübha ' or the patronymic ‘ Hairaņyanābha.' 
According to the Pra£na Upanishad, Hiranya-nabba ` 
was a contemporary of Suke:a Bhāradvāja,' who 
was himself a contemporary of Kausalya Asvalayana.* 
If it be true, as seems probable, that Asgvalaiyana of 
Kosala is identical with Assalāyana of Savatthi 

i mentioned in the Majjhima Nikàwa ° as a contem- 
porary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed in the 
sixth century B.C. Consequently Hiranyanabha, 
too, must have flourished in that century. 

Some of the later princes of the Purāņic list, e.g., Šākya, 
Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rahula and Prasenajit, are mention- 
ed in Buddhist texts. The exact relations of Hiraņya-nābha 
with Prasenajit, who also flourished in the sixth century 
B.C., are not known. The Puranic chroniclers make 
Hiraņyanābha an ancestor of Prasenajit, but are not sure 
about his position in the dynastic list... They represent 
Prasenajit as the son and successor of Rāhula, andžgrandson 
of Siddhartha (Buddha). This is absurd. It is clear that no 
genuine tradition about the parentage of Prasenajit and the 
position of Hiranya-nabba in the family tree has been 
preserved in the Puranas, If the Sānkhāyana Srauta Sütra 
is to be believed, Hiranya-nàbha performed an Ašvamedha 
sacrifice and was apparently a great conqueror. Is he 
identical with the great Kosalan (Mahākosala) of Buddhist 
writers? In the previous editions of this work I suggested 
that Hiranyanübha might be one of the group of five 
Rajas of which Prasenajit was the head according to the 
Samyukta Nikāya. This is possible if Hiraņyanābha was 


A vL 3 Praína, I. 1. 3 TL. 147 et seq. * ATHT., 173. 
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only a Rājaputra as the Prašna Upanishad tells us. But if he, 
and not his son, is identical with the great conqueror Para 
Atnàra (Ahlára), he must have been a mahārāja.* If be 
really flourished in the sixth century B.C., he may have been 
identical with ‘ Mahákosala,' of Buddhist texts. Direct 
proof is, however, lacking. A word may be added here regard- 
ing the value of the Purāņie lists. No doubt they contain 
names of some real kings and princes. But they have many 
glaring defects, defects which are apt to be forgotten by 
writers who make the Purābic lists the basis of early Indian 
chronology. 

(1) Branches of the Ikshvaku family (and of other lines) 
ruling over different territories have been mixed together, 
e.g., Trasadasyu, king of the Pūrus,* Rituparna, king of 
the Saphālas,* Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, 
king of Sravasti, have been mentioned in such a way as to 
leave the impression that they formed a continuous line of 
princes who ruled in regular succession. 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as successors 
and collaterals have been represented as lineal descendants, 
e g., Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, is represented as the 
lineal successor of Siddhartha and Rāhula, though he was 
actually a contemporary of Siddhartha, i.e., the Buddha, and 
belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku family. 

(3) Certain names have been omitted, e.g., Vedhas, 
Para Ātņāra (unless he is identical with Hiraayanabha), and 


Mahakosala. 
(4) The name of Siddhartha (Buddha) who never 


ruled, has been included. 


Y Of. Sātkh. Sr. Stra, XVI. 9. 18 read with Jaim. Up. Br., IT. 6. 


1 Rig Veda, TV. 38. 1; VII. 19. 8. 
3 Baud. $rauta Satra, XVIII. 12 (Vol. IT, p. 857). Bituparņa is, however, not 


distinctly called an Aikshvüáka. But from the rarity of the name it is possible to 
surmise that the epic and Paragic king of that designation ia meant. Cf. also Apes Sr 
Satra, XXI. 20. 3. 
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Loe NĒ ‘It is not easy to find out all the kings of the Purünic 
list who actually ruled over Kosala- The names of some 


of the earlier princes of the list, e.g., Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, 
Harišchandra, Rohita, Rituparna and a few others, are 
omitted from the dynastic list of the kings of Ayodhya 
given in the Ramayana.’ We gather from the Vedic 
literature that most, if not all, of these monarchs ruled over 
territories lying outside Kosala. The only kings or princes 
mentioned in the Purāņic list who are known from Vedic 
and early Buddhist texts to have reigned in Kosala, or over 


some outlying part of it, are Hiraņyanābha, Prasenajit and 
Suddhodana. 


The Buddhist works mention a few other sovereigns of 
Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and Puranic 
lists. Some of these kings had their capital at Ayodhya, others 


at Sáketa, and the rest at Sravasti. Of the princes of Ayodhya, 


the Ghata Jātaka * mentions Kalasena. A Kosalārāja reign- 


ing in Saketa is mentioned in the Nandiyamiga Jātaka.* 
Vanka, Mahākosala and many others‘ had their capital at 
Savatthi or Šrāvastī. Ayodhya seems to have been the 
earliest capital, and Saketa the next. The last capital was 
Šrāvastī. Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an unimportant 
town in Buddha's time," but Sāketa and Sravasti were in- 
cluded among the six great cities of India." 


The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of utmost 
confusion. If the Purünas are to be believed, a prince 
named Divākara occupied the throne of Ayodhya in the time 
of Adhistma-krishna,  great-great-grandson of Parikshit. 
But, as has already been pointed out above, the princes who 
are mentioned as his successors did not form a continuous line 
of rulers who reigned over the same territory in regular 


1 T. 70. 3 No. 454. 3 No, 885. 
t E.g., the Kosalerije of J. 75; Chatta (336); Sabbamitta (5121 


x ; and Prasenajit. 
Ë Buddhist India, p. 54, * Mahāparinibbāna Sutta, 8.B.E., XT, p. 99. 
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succession. It is also not known when the older capitals were 
abandoned in favour of Šrāvastī. But it must have been some 
time before the accession of Prasenajit, the contemporary of 
Bimbisāra, and of Udayana, supposed to be a descendant of 
Adhisima-krishna. 

We learn from the Mahāvagga* that during the period of 
the earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor and 
tiny state with slender resources : Dighiti nama Kosala raja 
ahosi daliddo appadhano appabhogo appabalo appavahano 
appavijito aparipunna-kosa-kotthagaro. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., however, Kosala 
was a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kasi, and 
afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the Madhya- 
deša. The history of its struggles with Kasi is reserved for 
treatment in a later section. The rivalry with Magadha 
ended in the absorption of the kingdom into the Magadhan 
Empire. 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. It was 
separated from the latter kingdom by the river Champa, 
probably the modern Chandan. The Anga dominions, however, 
at one time included Magadha and probably extended to the 
shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita Jataka * describes Raja- 
griha as a city of Anga. The Santi Parva of the Mahā- 
bhürala" refers to an Anga king who sacrificed on Mount 
Vishnupada (at Gaya). The Sabhüparva* mentions Anga 
and Vanga as forming one Vishaya or kingdom. The Katha- 
sarit-sāgara says" that Vitaūkapur, a city of the Angas, was 
situated on the shore of the sea. 

Champa, the famous capital of Anga, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name" and the Ganges.’ 
Cunningham points out that there still exist near Bhagalpur 
two villages, Champanagara and Champapura, which most 

1 &D.E., XVII, p. 294. * 20, 35. 5 05255; 20.115; 52.3.16 


2 No. 645. 4 44.9. 6 Jātaka 506. 
T Watters, Yuan Chwang, TI. 181: Dafakumāra Charita, II. 3. 
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probably represent the actual site of the ancient capital. 
lt is stated in the Mahābhārata, the Purāņas and the Hari- 
. vamisa that the ancient name of Champa was Malini: ' 


Champasya tu puri Champa | 
Ya Maliny-abhavat pura. 


In the Jātaka stories the city is also called Kāla-Champā. 
The Maha-Janaka Jātaka* informs us that Champa was 
sixty leagues from Mithila. The same Jataka refers to its 
gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down to the time of Gotama 
Buddha's death it was considered as one of the six great 
cities of India, the other five being Rājagriha, Srāvastī, 
Saketa, Kaušāmbī, and Benares.” Champ& was noted for 
its wealth and commerce, and traders sailed from it to 
Suvarna-bhümi in the Trans-Gangetic region for trading 
purposes. Emigrants from Champa to Cochin China are 


" supposed to have named their settlement after this famous 
Indian city.” ^ Another important city in Anga was 
Bhaddiya.* 


The earliest appearance of Añga is in the Atharva Veda’ 
in connection with the Gandhāris, Mūjavats, and Magadhas. 
The Ramayana tells an absurd story about the origin of this 
Janapada. It is related in that epic that Madana, the 
god of love, having incurred the displeasure of Siva fled 
from the hermitage of the latter to escape his consuming 


Matsya, 48. 07; Vayu, 99. 105-06; Haric., 51. 49; Mbh., XII. 5. 6-7; XTIT.42.16. 
No. 539. 
Maháparinibbána Sutta. 
Jātaka, Camb. Bd., VI, 539, p. 20. 
Ind. Ant., VI. 229, Iteing, 58. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 35. Nundolal 
Dey. Notes om Ancient Aga, JASB, 1914, For the Hindu colonisation of Champa, see 
Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. IIT, pp. 137 ff. The oldest Sanskrit inscription 
(that of Vo-can) dates from about the third century A.D. The inscription mentions a 
king of the family of Sri Māra-rāja, 
& Harvard Oriental Series, 29. 59. 
T ¥V. 22 14. 
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anger, and the region where ** he cast off his body (Anga)" 
has since been known by the name of Anga.' The Maha- 
bharata attributes the foundation of the kingdom to a prince 
named Anga. There may be some truth in this tradition as 
Aüga Vairochana is included in the list of anointed kings 
in the Aitareya Brühmana .? - 

About the dynastic history of Anga our information 
is meagre. The Jahāgovinda Suttanta refers to king 
Dhatarattha of Anga.* The Buddhist texts mention a queen 
named Gaggarā who gave her name to a famous lake 
in Champa. The Purāņas* give lists of the early 
kings of this country. One of these rulers, Dadhi- 
vahana, is known to Jaina tradition. The Purāņas and 
the Harivamsa’ represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Anga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. His daughter 
Chandana or Chandrabālā was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained the 
Kevaliship.” Satānīka, king of Kaušāmbī, attacked 
Champa, the capital of Dadhivahana, and in the confusion 
which ensued, Chandanà fell into the hands of a robber, 
but all along she maintained the vows of the order. 
Magadha was then a small kingdom. 

A great struggle for supremacy was going on in 
early times between Aūga and Magadha.’ The Vidhura 
Pandita Jātaka * describes Rājagriha as a city of Anga, 


1 JASB, 1014, p. 317. Fora discussion about the origin of the Añgas and other 
kindred tribes, seo Š. Lévi '* pre-Aryen ot pré-Dravidien dans l'Inde, " J. A., juillet- 
peo. 1923. 

VIII. 99. 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 270. 

4 Matsya, 48. 91-105 ; Vayu, 99. 100-112. 

5 82. 43. 

8 JASB, 1914, pp. 320.21, For tho story of ChandansvAlA ace also Jud, Culture, 


II. pp. 682 f. 


T Champeyya Jàtaka. Š Cowell, VI. 133. 
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while the Mahābhārata refers to a sacrifice which an 
Aūga king performed at Mt. Vishņupada (at Gaya). 
These facts probably indicate that at one time the Anga 
monarch annexed Magadha.  Brahmadatta, king of Anga, 
is actually known to have defeated the contemporary ruler 
of Magadha.  Aüga had, at this time, an ally in the king 
of the Vatsas who ruled at Kaušāmbī near Allahabad. 
Sri Harsha speaks of a king of Aüga named Dfidhavarman 
being restored to his kingdom by  Udayana, king of 
Kausámbi.' 

The destruction of the independent kingdom of Anga was 
effected by Bimbisāra Srenika, the Crown Prince of Magadha, 
who is said to have killed Brahmadatta, taken bis capital 
Champa, and resided there as Viceroy till his father's death, 
when he returned to Rajagriha, the capital of his paternal 
territory.* 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna and 
Gaya districts of South Bihar. Its earliest capital was 
Girivraja, or old Rājagriha, near Rājgir among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Gaya. The Mahāvagga * calls it 
'* Giribbaja of the Magadhas '' to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, e.g., Girivraja in Kekaya. The 
Mahābhārata refers to it not only as Girivraja, but as 
Bārhadratha-pura * and Māgadha-pura,* and says that it was 
an impregnable city, puram duradharsharn samantatah, being 
protected by five hills, Vaihāra *'* Vipulah sailo,“ Varāha, 
Vrishabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka. From the Ramayana 
we learn that the city had another name, Vasumati.^ The 


1 Priyadardikā, Act IV, 

2 Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, p. 1680 (account based on the Tibetan Dulea), 
JASB, 1914, 321). 

3 §.B-E., XII. 150. 

4 JI. 24. 44. i 

5 Goratham girimüsüdya dadrifur Māgadham puram, 11. 20. 30. 

6 I. 32. B. 
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Life of Hiuen Tsang mentions still another name, 
Kušāgra-pura.' Indian Buddhist writers give a seventh name, 
Bimbasára-puri.* ` 

In a passage of the Rig Veda" mention is made of a 
territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain named Prama- 
ganda.  Yàska ' declares that Kikata was the name ofa 
non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given as a 
synonym of Magadha.” 

Like Yàska the author of the Brihad-dharma Purāņa 
apparently regarded Kikata as an impure country which, 
however, included a few holy spots :— 


Kikate nama dese'sti Kāka-karņākhyako nripah 
Prajanam hitakrinnityam Brahma-dveshakaras tathā 
tatra deše Gaya mama punyadeso' sti vis$rutah 

nadi cha Karņadā nama pitrīņārm svargadāyinī" 
Kikate cha mrito'pyesha pāpabhūmau na sarnšayah.” 


It is clear from these verses that Kīkata included the 
Gaya district, but the greater part of it was looked upon as 
an unholy region (pápabhümi, doubtless corresponding to the 
Anārya-nivāsa of Yaska).  Kāka-karņa of line 1, may be 
the same as Kaka-varna of the Šaišunāga family. 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda" 
where fever is wished away to the Gandhāris, Mūjavats, 


1 p.113, The name is apparently derived from that of an early Magadhan Prince 
(Vayu, 99, 224). 
3 Law, Buddhaghosha, 87 n. 
II, 53. 14. 
Nirukta, VI, 33. 
Kikateshu Gaya puņyā punyara Rajagriha® vanam 
Chydcanasyaframam puņyarh nadi puņyā punahpund. 


aeg 


Vayu, 108. 73. 
cf. Bhagacata Purana, I. 3. 21: Buddho ndmnafjana-sutah Kikateshu bhavishyats ; 
Sridhara, '' Kika(eshu madhye Gagá-pradefe." Abhidhāna-chintāmaņi, — '' Kikatà 
Magadhāhvayāh.'' 
6 Mudhya-Khaņdam, XXVI. 20, 22, 
* XXVI.67. 8 "V. 92. 14. 
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Angas, and Magadhas. The bards of Magadha are, however, 


mentioned as early as the Yajur Veda, They are usually 


spoken of in the early Vedic literature in terms of con- 
tempt. In the Vrātya book of the Atharva Sambhita,? the 
Vratya, i.e., the Indian living outside the pale of Brāhmaņism, 
is brought into very special relation to the Puméschali 
and the Magadha, faith is called his harlot, the Mitra his 
Magadha.? In the Srauta Sütras the equipment character- 
istic of the Vratya is said to be given, when the latter is 
admitted into the Aryan Brahmanical community, to the 
so-called Brāhmaņas living in Magadba, . Brahmabandhu 
Magadhadesiya.* The Brahmanas of Magadha are here 
spoken of in a sneering tone as Brahmabandhu.* In the 
Sankhüyana Aranyaka, however, the views of a Magadha- 
vast Brāhmaņa are quoted with respect. The Vedic dislike 
of the Magadhas in early times was due according to 
Oldenberg* to the fact that the Magadhas were not wholly 
Brahmanised.  Pargiter suggests" that in Magadha the 
Aryans met and mingled with a body of invaders from the 
east by sea. 


With the exception of Pramaganda no king of Magadha 
appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. The 
earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the Mahābhārata" 
and the Purānas is that founded by Brihadratha, the 
son of Vasu Chaidya-Uparichara, and the father of 
Jarāsandha. The Rdmdyana*® makes Vasu himself the 
founder of Girivraja or Vasumati. A Bfihadratha is 


Vàj. San, XXX. 5. 
XV. 
Weber, Hirt. Ind. Lit., p. 112. 
Vedic Index, TI. 116. 
5 Note also the expression rājānah kshatra-bandhacah applied to Magadhan 
kings io the Parāņas (Purgiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 22). 
6 Buddha, 400 n. * T 63.30. 
T J.R A.8., 1908, pp. 851-53. 9? R.. 7. 
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mentioned twice in the Rig Veda,’ but there is nothing 
to show that he is identieal with the father of Jarāsandha. 
The Puranas give lists of the Bārhadratha kings from 
Jarāsandha's son Sahadeva to Ripuūijaya, and apparently 
make Senājit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the contem- 
porary of Adhisima-krishna of the Parikshita family and 
Divükara of the Ikshvaku line. But in the absence of 
independent external corroboration it is not safe to accept the 
Purāņic chronology and order of succession of the princes as 
authentic.” The Bārhadrathas and certain princes of Central 
India are said to have passed away when Pulika (Punika) 
placed his son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti,” t.e., the 
Ujjain territory. As Pradyota was a contemporary of Gotama 
Buddha, and as the Puranic passage, ** Brihadratheshvatiteshu 
Vitihotresh-Avantishu, ‘when the Brihadrathas, Vitihotras 
and Avantis (or the Vitihotras in Avanti) passed away,” ' 
suggests that the events alluded to here were synchronous, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Barhadratha dynasty came to 
an end in the sixth century B.C. 

The Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rajagriha 
named Samudra-vijaya and his son Gaya. Gaya is said to 
have reached perfection which has been taught by the 


| I. 36. 18; X. 49. 6. 

2 Cf. supra. pp. 68f, 89, discussion about later Vaideha and Kosalan kings. 

3 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 18; cf.,l1HQ, 1930, p. 683. There is no reason 
to believe with the late authors of the Kathá-«arit-sügara and certain corrupt passsges 
of tbe Purāņas, (LAQ. 1930, pp. 679, 691), that there was a Pradyota of Magadha 
distinct from Mubāsena of Avanti who is called Pradyota by several earlier writers, 
Buddhiat as well as Dráhmapical. The use of the expression * Avantishu " io the 
Purāņic passage which refers to the dynastic revolution brought about by Pulika, the 
identity of the names of the Purágic family of Pradyota with those of the Avanti line 
of Mūhāsena, and the mention, in reference to Pradyota ofthe Purāņas, of epithets like 
* Pranatasümanta " und * nayacarjita ° which remind one irresistibly of Chagda Pradyota 
Mubāsens of Avanti as described in Duddbist literature, leave little room for doubt 
garded 4s 
distinct entities. 

4 8B.E. XLV. 86. 
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Jinas. But very little reliance can be placed on the 
J. uncorroborated assertions of late Jaina authors. 

The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the 
Puranas, was the Saiśunāga line founded by a king 
named Šišunāga.  Bimbisüra, the contemporary of Buddha, 
is said to have belonged to this family. Asvaghosha, 
however, in his  Buddha-charita,* distinctly refers to 
Srenya, i.e., Bimbisāra, as a scion, not of the Saišunāga 
dynasty, but of the Haryaūka-kula, and the Mahdvamsa 
makes ‘Susuniga’ the founder of a line of rulers which 
succeeded that of Bimbisüra. The Purdnas themselves relate 


that Sišunāga will destroy the prestige of the Pradyotas and 
will be king : — | 


Ashta-triméachchhatam bhavyah 
Pradyotah pacha te sutah 
Hatvā tesham yasah kritsnam 
Sisunago bhavishyati.* 


If this statement be true, then Šišunāga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Mahasena, 
who was, according to the evidence of the Pali texts, which is 
confirmed in important details by the ancient Sanskrit poets 
and dramatists, a contemporary of Bimbisāra and his son. It 
follows that Sišunāga must be later than those kings. But 
we have seen that the Purāņas make Šišunāga an ancestor of 
Bimbisara. Thus these chronicles, in their present form, are 
self-contradictory. The inclusion of Vārāņasī and Vaišālī 
within Si$unaga's dominions? proves that he came after 
Bimbisāra and Ajátasatru who were the first to establish 
Mazadhan authority in those regions. The Maldlanka@ravatthu 
tells us that Rajagriha lost her rank of royal city from the 
time of Sis$unaga. This also indicates that Sišunāga came after 


1 XI. 2. 
2 Vàyu Purāņa, 99, 314. 
3 Dynasties of the Kali Age, 21 ; 8.B.E., XI, p. xvi. 
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the palmy days of Rājagriha, i.e., the period of Bimbisāra 
and Ajātašatru. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, accepts the Ceylonese version and rejects 
the Purāņic account of Bimbisāra's lineage. He makes 
Bimbisāra the founder of his dynasty, and says that he 
was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at 
the expense of the Vajjis. The Mahāvarmsa, however, 
states ' that Bimbisāra was anointed king by his own father 
when he was only 15 years old. Turnour and N. L. Dey 
mention Bhātiyo or Bhattiya as the name of the father.’ 
The Tibetans, on the other hand, call bim Mahapadma.* 
This ruler suffered defeat at the hands of Brahmadatta, king of 
Anga. The defeat was avenged by Bimbisara who launched 
Magadha into that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which only ended when Ašoka sheathed his sword after 
the conquest of Kalinga. 


The Wajjis, according to Professor Rhys Davids and 
Cunningham, included eight confederate clans (atthakula), 
of whom the Videhans, the  Lichchhavis, the Jūātrikas 
and the Vajjis proper were the most important. The 
identity of the remaining clans remains uncertain. It 
may, however, be noted here that in a passage of the Satra- 
kritātga, the Ugras, the Bhogas, the Aikshvākas and the 
Kauravas are associated with the Jūātris and the Lichchhavis 
as subjects of the same ruler and members of the same 
assembly.‘ The Anguttara Nikāya,” too, refers to the close 


1  Geiger's translation, P- 12 

2 Tornour, Mahāwansa, I, p. 10 ; J.A.S.B., 1014, 321. 

3 Essay on Gunüdhya, p. 173. The Purāņas name Hemajit, Kshemājit, Ksbetrojā 
or Kshatraujā as the father of Bimbisāra. If the Purágic account is correct Buštiya 
or Bhattiya may have been a secondary name or epitbet comparable to *Senīya' and 
'Küpiya' of Bimbisira and Ajātušatru respectively. But it is not safe to rely on 
an uncorroborated statement of the Purāņas, particularly when there is hardly an) 
un animity with regard to the form of the name. 

4 8S BE., XLV, 339, cf. Hoernle, Urcāsagadarāv, 11, p. 139, fn. 304. 

(( I 49 ; IV. 205 
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connection of the Ugras with Vesāli, or Vaišālī, the capital 
of the Vajjian confederation. 

The Videhans had their capital at Mithila which is 
identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a section 
of them may have settled in Vaisali. To this section 
possibly belonged the princess Trisali, also called 
Vīdeha-dattā, the mother of Mahāvīra.' 

The Lichchhavis had their Capital at Vesālī (Vaišālī) 
which has been identified with Besārh (to the east of the 
Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. Vesālī is 
probably identical with the charming city called Visala in 
the Rāmāyaņa :? 3 


Visalam nagarim ramyam divyam svargopamüm tadā. 


We learn from the introductory portion of the 
Ekapanna Jütaka * that a triple wall encompassed the city. 
each wall a league distant from the next, and there were 
three gates with watch-towers. 

The Jūātrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahavira, the Jina. ‘hey had their seats at MKunda- 
pura or Kuņdagrāma and Kollága, suburbs of Vesālī. In 
the Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta,* however, the abode of the 
‘* Nādīkas '' (identified by Jacobi with the Nātikas or 
Jüntrikas)? is distinguished from Kotigama (Kundagrama ?). 
Though dwelling in suburban areas Mahāvīra and his 


fellow clansmen were known as '' Vesálie,'' i.e., inhabitants 
of Vesālī.” 


i [t is, however, possible that the designation Videhan was also used in a geo- 
graphical sense to mean all Kahatriya families of Videha or North Bibār irrespective 
of their connection with the royal line of Mitbilá. It is significant that the Achäräñga 
Satra (11. 15, § 17 ; S B.E., XXII, Intro.) places the Saimmnéíresa of Kupdjagrümsa near 
Vaišāli fn Videha, 

2 Adi, 45. 10. 4 Ch. 2. ^ SBE, XXI, Intro. 

3 No. 149. ` 6  Hoernle, Ucësaga-dasào, 11, p. 4 n. 
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The Vajjis or Vrijis are mentioned by Panini.’ Kautilya* 
distinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis from the Lichchhivikas. 
Yuan Chwang?* also distinguishes the  Fu-li-chih (Vriji) 
country from PFei-she-li (Vaišālī). It seems that Vrijika or 
Vajji was not only the name of the confederacy but also of 
one of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis, like the 
Lichchhavis, are often associated with the city of  Vesalt 
which was not only the capital of the Lichchhavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confederacy.* A Buddhist 
tradition quoted by Rockhill^ mentions the city of Vesālī 
as consisting of three districts. These districts were 
probably at one time the seats of three different clans. The 
remaining clans of the confederacy resided in suburbs and 
villages like Kundagrama, Kollaga, “Nadika,” Vāņiyagāma, 
Hatthigāma, etc." 

We have seen that during the Brahmana period Mithila 
had a monarchical constitution. The Rāmāyaņa * and the 
Puranas ° state that Visala, too, was at first ruled by kings. 
The founder of the Vaisalika dynasty is said to have been 
Vifāla, a son of Ikshvaku according to the Ramayana, a 


IV. 2. 131. 
Arthasastra, Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378. 
Watters, II, 81. 
i Cf. Majjhima Nikaya, 1T, 101 : the Book of the Kindred Sayings, Samyutta 
Nikāya, by Mrs. Rbys Davids, pp. 257, 259. 
5 Life of Buddha, p. 63. 
& For the Ugras and Bhogas see Hoernle, Ucdsaga-dosao, IM, p. 139 ($ 210); 


Brih. Up. III, 8. 2; 5. B. E.. XLV, 7ln. Inthe Aūguttara Nikdya, I. 26 (Nipāta I. 
14.6), the Ugras are associated with Vuišālī (Uggo gahapati Vesālīko). In IV. 212 
they are associated with Hattbigāma. A city of Ugga is mentioned in tbe Dhamma- 
pada commentary, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30, 184. Hoernle points out (U eàsaga- 
dasāo, II, App. III, 57) that a place called Bhoganagara, or * City of tbe Bhogas' lay 
not very far from Vesāli and Paya. The association of a body of Kauraras with the 
Vajjian group of clans is interesting. Kuru Bráhmagas, ¢y., Usbasti Chükráyána 
had begun to scttle in North Bibár long before the rise of Buddhism. For the 
Aikehvükas of North Bibār, see Pargiter, AIHT, 95-97. 

7 T.47. 11-17. 

8 Vayu, 86. 16-22; Vishnu, IV. 1. 18. 
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descendant of Nabhāga, the brother of "Ikshvāku, according 
to the Pūrāņas. Višāla is said to .have given his name 
to the city. After him came Hemachandra, Suchandra, 
Dhumrāšva, Srifijaya, Sahadeva, Kušāšva, Somadatta, 
Kākutstha and Sumati. We do not know how much of the 
Bāmāyaņic and Purāņic account of the Vaišālika kings 
(nripas) can be accepted as sober history. A king named 
Sahadeva Sárüjaya is mentioned in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa ' 
as having once been called Suplan Sārūjaya and as having 
changed his name because of his success in performing the 
Dākskāyaņa sacrifice. In the Aitareya Brahmana? he is 
mentioned with Somaka Sahadevya. None of these kings, 
however, are connected with Vaišālī in the Vedic literature. 

The Vajjian confederation must have been organised after 
the decline and fall of the royal house of Videha. Political 
evolution in India thus resembles closely the political evo- 
lution in the ancient cities of Greece where also the monar- 
chies of the Heroic Age were succeeded by aristocratic 
republics. The probable causes of the transformation in 
Greece are thus given by Bury: '' in some cases gross 
misrule may have led to the violent deposition of a king ; 
in other cases 1f the succession to the sceptre devolved upon 
an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may have taken it 
upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. In some cases, 
the rights of the king might be strictly limited, in conse- 
quence of his seeking to usurp undue authority ; and the 
imposition of limitations might go on until the office of the 
king although maintained in name, became in fact a mere 
magistracy in a state wherein the real power had passed 
elsewhere. Of the survival of monarchy in a limited form 
we have an example at Sparta: of its survival as a mere 
magistracy, in the Archon Basileus at Athens.’ 


+ 


1 1I. 4. 4, 3-4. 
3 VII. 34. 9, 
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The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the change 
at Visala we know nothing. 

Several scholars have sought to prove that the 
Lichchhavis, the most famous clan of the Vajjian con- 
federacy, were of foreign origin. According to Dr. Smith 
the Lichchhavis were Tibetans in their origin. He infers 
this from their judicial system and the disposal of their 
dead." Dr. S. C. Vidyābhūshaņa held that the Lichchhavis 
were originally Persians and came from the Persian city of 
Nisibi.^ The  unsoundness of these theories has been 
demonstrated by several writers Early Indian tradition 
is unanimous in representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. 
Thus we read in the Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta: *'*' and 
the Licbchhavis of Vesali heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusināra. And the Lichchhavis of Vesālī 
sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying: “* the Exalted One 
was a Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a 
portion of the relics of the Exalted One.'” In the Jaina 
Kalpa Sütra Trišalā, sister to Chetaka, who is regarded by 
several scholars as a Lichchhavi chief of Vesali, is styled 
Kshatriyàni.* 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichcbhavis 
(Nichchbavis) are Rājanyas or Kshatriyas.” 


Jhallo Mallascha rājanyād vratyan Nichchhivireva cha 
Natascha Karaņašchaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 


It may be argued that the  Lichcehhavis, though 
originally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 


i Jnd. Ant., 1903, p. 233. We know very little about the state of civilisation in 
Tibet in the early days of Buddhism. This fact should be remembered in instituting a 
comparison between Tibetan and Vajjian customs (as reflected in Pāli texta). 

2 Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 78. 

* Modern Reciew, 1919, p. 50; Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes, 260. 

1 .B. E., X XU, pp. xii, 227. s xX.99. 
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when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians referred to in -Manu's éloka and the 
Gurjara-Pratīhāras of medieval times. But unlike the 
Pratīhāras and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never appear to be 
very friendly towards Brāhmaņism. On the contrary, 
they were always to be found among the foremost cham- 
pions of non-Brahmanic creeds like Jainism and Buddhism. 
As a matter of fact Manu brands them as the children of 
the Vrātya Rajanyas. The great medieval Rajput families 
(though some times descended from foreign immigrants) 
were never spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, 
they were supplied with pedigrees going back to Rama, 
Lakshmana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. A body of foreigners 
who were unfriendly towards the  Braáhmanas, could 
hardly have been accepted as Kshatriyas. The obvious 
conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis were indigenous 
Kshatriyas who were degraded to the position of Vrātya 
when they became champions of non-Bráhmanical creeds. 
The Pali commentary Paramatthajotikā ' contains a legend 
regarding the Lichchhavis which traces their origin to a 
queen of Benares. 


The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power is 
not known. But itis certain that the authority of the clan 
was firmly established in the days of Mahavira and Gotama, 
in the latter half of the sixth century B.C., and was 
already on the wane in the next century. A vivid des- 
cription of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in 
the following words :* ** Let those of the brethren who have 
never seen the T'üratimsa gods, gaze upon this company of 
the Liehehhavis, behold this company of the Lichchhavis, 
compare this company of the Lichchhavis—even as a com- 
pany of Tavatimsa gods.” 


t Vol. I, pp. 158-65, 
3 §.B.E., XI, p. 32. 
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Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha (Mabhali), gene- 
rals Siba and Ajita, Dummukha and Sunakkbhatta.' In the 
introductory portion of the Ekapanna? and Chulla Kélinga® 
Jātakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of the ruling family 
numbered 7,707.* There was a like number of viceroys, 
generals, and treasurers. The Jaina JXKalpasutra * refers to 
the ‘* nine Lichchhavis '' ° as having formed a confederacy 
with nine Mallakis and eighteen Ganarájas of Kāsi-Kosala.” 
We learn from the Nirayāvalī Sūtra that an important leader 


1 Añguttara Nikāya, Nipüta III, 74 (P. T. S., Part I, p. 220 f.); Mahāli Sutta, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 198, Part III, p. 17. Mahāvagga, S.B.E., XVII, 
p. 108; Majjhima N., I. 231; 68; II. 252; The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 295. 
For a detailed account of the Lichcbhavis, see now Law, Some Kgatriya Tribes of 
Ancient India. 

2 149. 

3 301. 

4 The Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental Series, 30, 168) informs us 
that they ruled by turns. 

5 § 198. 

6 These are probably the Vajji Maballakā referred to in Añguttara, IV. 19. 

7 Dr. Barua is inclined to identity the nine Lichchhavis and the nine Mallakis 
with the eighteen gaņarājas who belonged to Kasi Koéala, He refers in this connection 
to the Kalpadrumakalikaoyakhya which represents tbe Mallakis as adhtpas (or overlords) 
of Kāšī-deša_ and the *' Lechchhakis '* aa adhipas of Koéala-desa, and farther describes 
them as sāmantas or vassals of Chetaka, maternal uncle of Mabāvīra (Indian Culture, 
Vol. II, p. 810). It is news to students of Indian history that in the days of Mahávira 
the kingdoms of Kāšī and Koáala acknowledged the supremacy of the Mallas and 
Lichehhavis respectively, and formed part of an empire over which Chetaks presided. 
Even Dr. Barua  besitates to accept this interpretation of the late Jains 
commentator in its entirety and suggests that the nine Mallas and the nine 


Lichchhbavis ... derived their family prestige from their original connection 
with the dynastics of Kāšī and Košala. The Paramattha-jotikā (Khuddaka- 


patha commentary) however connects the Lichchhavis not with the dynasty 
of Kodala but with that of Kāšī.. The divergent testimony of these late 
commentators shows that they can hardly be regarded ns preserving genuino tradition. 
There is no suggestion in any early Buddhist or Jaina text that either tbe Lichcbhavis 
or the Mallas actually ruled over any gráma or nigama in Kāšī- Košala (see Indian 
Culture, IT, 808). The gaņarājas of Kādī-Košala apparently refer to the Kālāmas, 


Šākyas and other clans in the Kosalan empire, 
14 
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of this confederacy was Chetaka ' whose sister Trišalā or 
Videha-dattā was the mother of Mahavira, and whose daughter 
Chellanà or Vedehi was, according to Jaina writers, the 
mother of Kūņika-Ajātašatru. 


The great rival of Vaisali was Magadha. Tradition says 
that even in the time of the famous Bimbisāra the Vaisalians 
were audacious enough to invade their neighbours across 
the Ganges. But in the reign of Ajātašatru the tables were 
turned, and the great confederacy of Vaisali was utterly 
destroyed. 

The preliminaries to the conquest of Vesālī (Vaisali) 


are described in the Mahdvagga and the Mahdparinibbana 
Suttanta.” 


The Malla territory, ancient Malla-rattha, the Malla- 
rüshtra of the Mahābhārata,* was divided into two main parts 
which had for their capitals the cities of Kusāvatī or Kusinara® 
and Pava. The exact site of Kusinārā is not yet known. 
In the Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta it is stated that the Sala 
Grove of the Malias, the Upavattana (outskirt or suburb) * of 
Kusinara, lay near the river Hiranyavati. Smith identifies 
the Hiranyavati with the Gandak and says that Kušī- 
nagara (Kusinārā) was situated in Nepal, beyond the first 
range of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern Rapti 
with the Gandak. He, however, adds that the discovery 
in the large stūpa behind the Nirvāna temple near Kasia 


1 In the opinion of several scholars Chetaka was a Lichchbsvi. The secondary 
names of his sister (Videhadattā) and daughter (Vedehi) may however indicate that he 
was a Videban domiciled at Vesáli. But the nimes may have been used also in a geo- 
graphical sense. 

2 Si-yu-ki, Bk. IX. 

3 S.B.E., XVII, p. 101; XI, pp. 1-5. 

6 VL 9. 34. 

5 Kusa Jataka, No. 581; Mahüparinibbàna Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Part 11, pp. 161-62. 

6 JRAS, 1906, 659. ° 

* EHI, third ed., p. 159 n. 
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of an inscribed copper-plate bearing the words “* [parini]r 
vüna-chaitye tàmrapatta"iti," ' has revived and supported 
the old theory, propounded by Wilson and accepted by 
Cunningham, that the remains near Kasia on the Chota 
Gandak, in the east of the Gorakhpur district, represent 
Kušī-nagara. 

Pāvā has been identified by Cunningham * with the 
village named Padaraona, 12 miles to the NNE of Kasia, 
and separated from it by the Badhi Nala (ancient Kukuttha). 
Carlleyle, however, proposes to identify Pava with Taziipur, 
10 miles S. E. of Kasia and separated from it by the Kuku,” 
In the Saūgīti Suttanta we have a reference to the Mote Hall 
of the Pava Mallas named Ubbhataka. 


The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed by 
Manu as Vrātya Kshatriyas. They, too, like the Lichchbavis, 
were ardent champions of Buddhism. 

Like Videha, Malla had at first a monarchical constitution. 
The Kusa Jātaka mentions a Malla king named Okkaka 
(Ikshvāku). The name Okkaka probably indicates that like 
the Sakyas * the Malla kings also claimed to belong to the 
Ikshvāku family. And this is confirmed by the fact that in 
the Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vüsetthas, i.e., '' belonging to the Vasishtha gotra.'' * The 
Mahāsudassana Sutta mentions another king named Mahā- 
sudassana.* ‘These kings, Okkāka and Mahāsudassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. The 
important thing to remember is that Malla-rattha was 
at first ruled by kings. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
evidence of the Mahābhārata" which refers to a king of the 


ASI, A.R., 1911-12, 17 ff. ; JRAS, 1918, 152, 

AGI, 1934, 408. 

Kukutthā ; AGI, 714. 

Cf. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-15. 

Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 179, 181. | 
8.B.E., XI, p. 248. f II. 30. 8. 
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Mallas. During the monarchical period the metropolis was 
a great city and was styled Kusūvatī. 

Before Bimbisāra's time the monarchy had been replaced 
by a republic,’ and the metropolis had sunk to the level of a 
* little wattel and daub town,'' a ** branch township ” sur- 
rounded by jungles.? It was then styled Kusinārš. 

The Mallas had several other important cities, namely 
Bhoga-nagara," Anupiyā and Uruvelakappa.* 

The relations of the Mallas with the £Lichcehhavis were 
sometimes hostile and sometimes friendly. The  intro- 
ductory story of the Bhaddasāla Jātaka ° contains an account 
of a conflict between Bandhula the Mallian, Commander-in- 
chief of the king of Kosala, and 500 kings of the Lichchhavis. 
The Jaina Kalpasūtra, however, refers to nine Mallakis as 
having formed a league with nine Lichchhavis, and the 
eighteen Gaņarājas of Kāsi-Kosala.” 

The League was evidently aimed against Kunika-Ajata- 
Satru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to absorb 
the territories of his republican neighbours. The Malla 
territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It certainly 
formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third century 
B.C. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus, 
paritah Kurün, and lay near the J umna.” In ancient 


Cf. 8.B.E., XI, p. 102; Kautilya’s Arthašāstra, 1919, p 378. 
Kudda-nagaraka, ujjatgala-nagaraka, sākhā-nāgāraka, 


Cf. the Bhogas, supra 101p, Sutta Nipáta, 194 ; Urüsagadasao, 1I, Appendix, 


Law, Some Keatriya Tribes, p. 149. Dialogues, Pt. III (1921), 7 

5 No. 465. 

Nava Mallat nava Lechchhot Kast Kosālagā afļhārāsa ci gaņarāyjāņo. The 
Kalpasütro of Bbadrabábu, ed. by Hermann Jacobi, 1879, Jinacarita, p. 65 (§ 1281. 
Naca Mallatí mara Lechchhott Kasi Kosalaka | affhárasa. vi gamaráyüno...... (Dr. S. 
Warren, Nirayāvalijā Suttām, 1879, $ 26). Jucobi traoslates the passage thus :— 


The eighteen confederate kings of Kási and Kosala the nine Mallakis and nine 
Lichchhavis, SBE, XXII, 1884, p. 266. 


r Mbb., F 68. 2-58 ; IV. E: 11. 
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_ times it corresponded roughly to the modern Bundelkhand 
and the adjoining region. In the medieval period, however, 
the southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of 
the Narmada (Mekalasutā) : -— 


** Nadinüm Mekala-sutā nripūņām Ranavigrahah 
Kavinam cha Surānandas Chedi-mandala-mandanam '' * 


We learn from the Chetiya Jātaka* that the metropolis 
was Sotthivatī-nagara. The Mahābhārata calls the capital 
SuktimatI ^ or Sukti-sihvaya.* As pointed out by Mr. 
Nundolal Dey, Sotthivati is the same as Suktimati. "The 
Great Epic mentions also a river called Suktimati which 
flowed by the capital of Raja Uparichara of the Chedi- 
vishaya (district). Pargiter identifies the stream with the 
Ken, and places the city of Suktimati in the neighbourhood 
of Banda.” Other towns of note were Sahajāti* and Tripurī, 
the medieval capital of the Janapada. 

The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the ig 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Danastult 
(praise of gift) occurring at the end of one hymn.” Rapson 
proposes to identify him with * Vasu’ of the Epics. 


1 Konow, Karpüramanjari, p. 152. 
No. 422. 
III. 20. 50. 
XIV. 83.2. 
Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical Dictionary. 
I. 63. 35. 
JASB, 1895, 255, Markandeya P., p. 359. 

^ AbDguttara, III, 355 (P.T.8.). A yasma Mahāchundo  Chetisu erharat: 
Sahajatiyam. Sabajāti lay on the trade route along the river Ganges (Buddhist Indra, 
p. 108). Cf. tbe legend on a seal-die of terra-cotta found at Bhits, 10 miles from 
Allababad (Arch. Expl. Ind., 1909-10, by Marshall, JRAS, 1911, 127 f.)J—Sahtjittye 
nigamasa, in letters of the third century B.C. See also JBORS, XIX, 1933, 293. Tripurt 
stcod close to the Nerbudda not far from modern Jubbalpore. 

w VIII 5, 37-39. 
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| |fThe Chetiya Jātakā gives the following legendary . 
genealogy of Chaidya kings : 


Mahāsammata 
Roja 
— 
Kalyana 
Varakalyana 
Li posatha 
Mandhata 
Varamandhata 
Chara 
Upachara or Apachara 


The last king, Upachara, had five sons who are said to 
have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, 
Uttarapaūchāla and Daddarapura. This monarch is pro- 
bably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the Paurava king 
of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahābhārata,’ whose five sons 
also founded five lines of kings.” But epic tradition asso- 
ciates the scions of Vasu's family with the cities of Kau- 
ambi, Mahodaya (Kanauj) and Girivraja.* 

The Mahābhārata speaks also of other Chedi kings like 
Damaghosha, bis son Sisupaila Sunitha, and his son 
Dhrishtaketu who reigned about the time of the Bharata 
war. But the Jātaka and epic accounts of the early kings of 
Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence of more 
reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine history. 


1 1, 63. 1-2, * I. 63, 30. 
3 Ramayama, I. 32. 6-0; Mahābhārata, I. 68. 80-33. 
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We learn from the Vedabbha Jātaka'* that the road 


from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested with roving 
bands of marauders. 


Vamsa or Vatsa is the country of which Kaušāmbī, 
modern Kosam, on the Yamuna, near Allahabad, was the 
capital. Oldenberg * is inclined to identify the Varhsas with 
the Vašas of the Aitareya Brahmana. But the conjecture 
lacks proof. The Satapatha Bráhmana mentions a teacher 
named Proti Kaušāmbeya * whom Harisvāmin, the commen- 
tator, considers to be a native of the town of Kaušāmbī. 
Epic tradition attributes the foundation of this famous city 
to a Chedi prince.' The origin of the Vatsa people, however, 
is traced to a king of Kāsi.” It is stated in the Purāņas 
that when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by 
the Ganges,  Nichakshu, the  great-great-grandson of 
Janamejaya, abandoned it, and removed his residence to 
Kauśāmbī. We have already seen that the Purāņic tradi- 
tion about the Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings 
of Kaušāmbī is confirmed by two plays attributed to Bhāsa. 
Udayana, king of Kausambi, is described in the Svapna- 
vāsavadatta and the Pratijūā Yaugandhardyana ° as a scion 
of the Bhārata-kula, 

The Purdnas give a list of Nichakshu's successors 
down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse :— 


Brahīna-kshatrasya * yo yonir 
camšo devarshi-satkritah 
Kshemakam prāpya rājānara 
samstham prapsyati vat kalau. 


No. 48. 3 Buddha, 393 n. 
Sat. Br., XII. 2. 2. 13. 4 Ram., I. 32. 3-6; Mbh, I. 63. 31 
Harivamáa, 29, 73; Mbh., XIT. 49. 80. 
Svapna, ed. Ganapati Sástri, p. 140; Pratijūā, pp. 61, 121. 

' Cf, Brakhma-Kehatriyanam kula of the inscriptions of the Sena kiogs who claimed 
descent from the Lunar Race to which the Bharatas, including, the Kurus belonged. 
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** The family honoured by gods and sages (or divine 
sages), from which sprang Brāhmaņas and Kshatriyas 
(or those who combined the Brāhmava and Kshatriya 
status) will verily, on reaching Kshemaka, come to an end 
(or be interrupted) in the Kali Age.” 


The criticism that has been offered in this work in regard 
to the Ikshvāku and Magadhan lists of kings applies with 
equal force to the Paurava-Bhirata list. Here, too, we 
find mention of princes (e.g., Arjuna and Abhimanyu) 
who can hardly be regarded as crowned nripas or monarchs. 
It is also by no means improbable that, as in the case of the 
Ikshvükus and the royal houses of Magadha and Avanti, 
contemporaries have been represented as successors and 
collaterals described as lineal descendants. There is, more- 
over, no unanimity in regard to the names of even the 
immediate predecessors of Udayana, the most famous 
among the later kings of the family. These facts should 
be remembered in determining the chronology and order of 
succession of the Bharata dynasty of Kaušāmbī. The 
earliest king of the line about whom we know anything 
definite is Satanika II of the Purāņic lists. His father's name 
was Vasudina according to the Purāņas, and Sahasrānīka 
according to ‘ Bhāsa.' Satanika himself was also styled 
Parantapa.’ He married a princess of Videha as his son is 
called Vaidehiputra.* He is said to have attacked Champa, 
the capital of Anga, during the reign of Dadhivāhana.” 
His son and successor was the famous Udayana, tlie con- 
temporary of Bimbisāra. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Surhnsumāragiri was a 
dependency of Vatsa.‘ The Mahābhārata" and the 


Buddhist India, p. 3. 

Scapna-vàsaradatta, Act VI, p. 129, 

JASB, 1914, p. 321. 

Jātaka, No. 353; Carmichael Lec., 1918, p. 63. 
IL. 30. 10-11, 
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Harivaméa* testify to the close association of these two 
territories. ` 

The Kuru realm was according to the Maha-Sutasoma 
Jataka? three hundred leagues in extent. The Jātakas say 
that the reigning dynasty belonged to the  Yuddhitthila 
gotta, i. e., the family of Yudhishthira.* The capital was 
Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e., Indraprastha or  Indrapat 
neār the modern Delhi. It extended over seven leagues.‘ 
We hear also of another city called Hatthinipura,* doubtless 
the Hastinapura of the epic, and a number of nigamas or 
smaller towns besides the capital, such as Thullakotthita, 
Kammiassadamma and Vāraņāvata. 

The Jütakas mention the following Kuru kings and 
princes : Dhanafijaya Korabya," Koravya,’ and Sutasoma." 
We cannot, however, vouch for the historical existence of 
these personages in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Uttarüdhyayana Sütra mentions a king named 
[shukara ruling at the town called [shukara in the Kuru 
country.” It seems probable that after the removal of the 
elder branch of the royal family to Kaušāmbī and the 
decline of the Ābhipratāriņas, the Kuru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indapatta and 
Ishukāra were appirently the most important. Later 
on th» little prinzipalities gave place to a Sangha or 
republic.” 


29.73. No. 537. 
Dhūmakāri Játaka, No 413; Dasa Brühmana Jātaka, No. 495. 
Jātaķa Nos. 537, 545. 
Tha Buddhist Conception of Spirits. 
Kurudhamma Jātaka, No. 276; Dhūmakāri Jātaka, No. 413; Sambhava  Játaka, 
No. 516; Vidhura Pandita Játaka, No. 515. 
7 Dasa Brühmana Jātaka, No. 495; Mahāsutāsoma Jātaka, No. 537. 
8 Mahásutasoma Jātaka, cf. the Mahābhārata, T. 95. 75 where Sutasoma appears 
as the name of a son of Bhima. 
6 8. B. E., XLV. 62. 
10 Arthaddstra, 1919, 878. 
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Panchüla roughly corresponds to Rohilkhand anda 
part of the Central Doāb. The Mahābhārata, the Jātakas 
and the Divydvadana' refer to the division of this state into 
northern and southern. The Bhāgīrathī (Ganges) formed. 
the dividing line. According to the Great Epic, Northern 
Paūchāla had its capital at Abichchhatra or Chhatravati, 
the modern Rāmnagar near Aonlā in the Bareilly District, 
while Southern Paiichàla had its capital at Kāmpilya, and 
stretched from the Ganges to the Chambal. A great 
struggle raged in ancient times between the Kurus and the 
Paüichálas for the possession of Uttara Paūchāla. Some- 
times Uttara Paūchāla was included in Kururattha* and 
had its capital at Hastinapura,’ at other times it formed a 
part of  Kampilla-rattha. ^ Sometimes kings of Kam- 
pilla-rattha held court at Uttara Pañchāla-nagara, at other 
times kings of Uttara Panchála-rattha held court at Kampilla.* 

The history of Pañchāla from the death of Pravāhaņa 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisāra of Magadha is 
obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred to 
this period is Durmukha (Dummukha), the contemporary of 
Nimi, who is probably to be identified with the penultimate 
sovereign of Mithilà." In the Kumbhakdra Jātaka it is stated 
that Dummukha's kingdom was styled Uttara Parnchiüla- 
rattha; his capital was not Ahichchhatra but Kampilla- 
nagara. He is represented as a contemporary of Karandu 
king of Kaliūga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhāra, and 


! P. 435. 
Mbb., I. 133. 70. 
Mbh., I. 133. 73-74. 
Somanaassa Jātaka, No. 505; Mahābhāratā, I. 138. 
Divyāradāna, p. 435, 
Brahmadatta Jātaka, No. 323 ; Jayaddisa Jātaka, No. 513, and Gandatindu 
Jātaka, No. 520. 
T Kumbhakāra Jütaka, No, 408, 
4 Jātaka, No. 408, 
» Jālaka, No, 641, 
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Nimi, king of Videha. , We learn from the Aitarēja Brüh- 
mana * that Dormakha, the Paūchāla king, made: extensive; 
conquests. His priest was DRAMTOEUR ; — | 


cd 
“Etar ha vā Aindram M ahabhiskekarn ipee ui ior anad 
Durmukhāya Pañchālāya. provücha tasmādu:' Durmukhal 
Pañchālo Raja san vidyayā samantam sarvatah —⸗ 
jayan parīyāya.'” vi 


'* This great’ anointing of Indra Bribaduktha; the. seer, 
proclaimed to Durmukha, the Paūchāla. Therefore, Dur- 
mukha Pafichala, being a king, by this knowledge, went: 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side.''* 

A great Paūchāla king named Chulani Brahmadatta- 
is mentioned in the Mahā-Ummagga. Jātaka,* the Uttar- 
üdhyayana Sūtra,' the Svapna-vāsavadatta* and the Rama- 
yana. In the last-mentioned work he is said to have 
married the daughters (Kanyāh) of Kušanābha who were 
made hump-backs (Kubja) by the Wind-god. In the 
Jataka,, Kevatta, the minister of Brahmadatta, is said to 
have formed a plan for making Chulani chief king of all 
India, and the king himself is represented as having laid 
siege to Mithila. In the  Uttar-adhyayana Brahmadatta 
is styled a Universal Monareh. The story of Brabmadatta 
is, however, essentially legendary, and little reliance can 
be placed on it. The Ràmayanic legend regarding the king 
is only important as showing the connection of the early 
Paüchalas with - the foundation of the famous city of 
Kan yakubja or Kanauj. 


1 VIII. 23. 
8 Keith, ig Vēda Brühmanas, Harvard Oriental Berics, Vol. 25, 
3 546. 
4 8.B.E., XLV. 57-61. 
5 Act V. | 
6 I. 32. 
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The Uttar-ādhyayana Sūtra mentions a king af Kampi- 
lya named Sañjaya who gave up his kingly power and 
adopted the faith of the Jinas.' We do not know what 
bappened after Safijaya gave up his throne. But there 18 
reason to believe that the Paūchālas, like the Videhas, 
Mallas and Kurus, established a Sangha form of Govern- 
ment of the Ràja-sabd-opajivin type.” | 

Matsya had its capital at Virāūta-nagara or Bairát in 
the modern Jaipur State.* 

The early history of the Matsya kingdom has already been 
related. Its vicissitudes during the period which immediately 
preceded the reign of Bimbisāra of Magadha are not known. 
It is not included by the Kautiliya Arthašāstra among those 
states which had a Saigha or non-monarchical form of 
Government. The probability is that the monarchical 
constitution endured till the loss of its independence. It was 
probably at one time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom 
of Chedi. The Mahābhārata * refers to a king named 
Sahaja who reigned over the Chedis as well as the Matsyas. 
It was finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some of 
the most famous edicts of Asoka have been found at Bairat. 

The Mahāblhārata* mentions a people called the Apara 
Matsyas who probably occupied the hill tract on the north 
bank of the Chambal.^ The Rāmāņaņa " bas a reference to 
the Vira Matsyas. From the Dibbida plates* we learn that 
a family of Matsyas settled in the Vizagapatam region in 
mediaeval times. We are told that Jayatsena, the lord of 
Utkala, gave to Satyamārtaņda of the Matsya family in 


1 g.B.E., XLV. 80-82, 

$ Arthadlüstra, 1919, p. 878. The Elders of this type of — — took the title 
of Raja. 

* Cunn., AGI, 1924, 387 f.; IA, V. 179; Carmichael Lec., 1918, pi 53. 
Virātavsgars in Bouth India, see Bomb. Gas., I. 2. 558. 

è V. 74. 16. 7: XL 71. B, 

è 2. 4. 8 Ep. Ind., V, 108. 

* JASB, 1895, 261, 
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marriage his daughter Prabhāvatī, and appointed him to 
rule over the Oddavadi country. After twenty-three genera- 
tions came Arjuna who ruled in 1269 A.D. 

The Surasena country had its capital at Mathura which, 
like Kaušāmbī, stood on the Yamuna. Neither Sürasena 
nor Mathura finds any mention in the Vedic literature. 
But the Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi and their 
cities Methora and Cleisobora. | 

In the Mahābhārata and the Puranas the ruling family 
of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yādava family. The 
Yadavas were divided into various septs, namely, the 
Vitihotras, Satwatas, etc.’ The Sātvatas were subdivided 
into several branches, e.g., the Daivavridhas, Andhakas, 
Mahā-bhojas and Vrishnis.* 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rig Veda. He is closely associated with Turvasa and, in 
one place, with Drubyu, Anu and Pūru. This association 
is also implied by the epic and Puranic legends which state 
that Yadu and TurvaSu were the sons of the same parents, 
and Druhyu, Anu and Puru were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Rig Veda * that Yadu and Turvaša 
came from a distant land, and the former is brought into 
very special relation to the Paršus or Persians.” The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the Satapatha Brāhmaņa * the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats and his taking away the horse 
which they had prepared for an Asvamedha sacrifice, are 


1 Matsya, 48-44; Vayu, 94-96. 

S Vishnu, IV. 18.1; Vayu, 96. 1-2. š 3 I,108.8. 

4 I.36. 18; VI. 45. 1. 

& "VIII. 6. 46. Epigrapbic evidence pointa to a close connection between Western 
Asia and India from about the middle of the second millennium B C .Rig Vedic Gods 
like Būrya (Shuriss), Marut (Maruttash), Indra, Mitra, Varuna, the Nāsatyas, and even 
Daksha (dakasb, star, CAH. 1.553) figure in the records of the Kasasites and the 


6 XIII. ë. 4. 21. 
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referred to. The geographical position of Bharata's: 
kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that he made offerings 
on the Yamuna and the Ganges.' The Satvats must have 
been occupying some adjoining region. The epic and 
Purāņic tradition which places them in the Mathura district 
is thus amply confirmed. At a later time, however, a branch 
of the Satvats seems to have migrated ferther to the south, 
for in the Aitareya Brühmana * the Satvats are described as a 
southern people who lived beyond the Kuru-Paūchāla area, 
i.€., beyond the river Chambal, and were ruled by Bhoja 
kings. In the Puranas also we find that a branch of the 
Satvats was styled Bhoja* :— 


** Bhajina-Bhajamāna-divy-Āndhaka-Devāvridha- Mahā- 
bhoja-Vrishni-samj ah Sdtvatasya putrā babhüvuh............ 
Mahābhojastvati dharmātmā tasyānvaye Bhojamārtikāvatā 
babhūvuh.'" 


It is further stated that several southern states, Māhish- 
matī, Widarbha, etc., were founded by princes of Yadu 
lineage.* Not only the Bhojas, but the Devāvridha branch of 
the Sātvatas finds mention in the Vedic literature. Babhru 
Daivavridha ° is mentioned in the Aitareya Brākmaņa * as a 
contemporary of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, and of Nagnajit, 
king of Gandhāra. The  Andhakas and Vrishnis are 
referred to in the Ashtādhyāyī of Panini.” In the Kautiliya 
Arthašāstra ° the Vrishnis are described as a Sangha, i.e., a 
republican corporation. The Mahābhārata, too, refers to the 
Vrishnis, Andhakas and other associate tribes as a Sangha,’ and 
Vasudeva, the Vrishni prince, as a Sangha-mukhya (Elder). 


1 As. Br., VIII. 23; Mbh., VII. 66. 8. 

2 VIII. 14. 3. ` A 
3 Vishnu, IV. 13. 1-6. 4 Mat., 43. 10-29;144. 36; Vayu, 94. 26; 95. 85. 
5 Vaàyu, 96. 15; Vishnu, 13. 3-5. | Lee 
6 VIL 84. JP 
* IV.1.114; VI. 2. 34. D P.13. ° XIL-OGK 25. X 
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The name of the Vrisbni corporation bas also been preserved 
by a unique coin.* It is stated in the Mahābhārata and the 
Purāņas that Karhnsa, like Peisistratus and others of Greek 
history, tried to make himself tyrant at Mathura by over- 
powering the Yādavas, and that Krishņa-Vāsudeva, a scion 
of the Vrishni family, killed him. The slaying of Karnsa 
by Krishna is referred to by Pataūjali and the Ghata Jātaka.* 
The latter work confirms the Hindu tradition about the 
association of Krishņa-Vāsudeva's family with Mathura 
(** Uttara Madhurā '').” 


1 Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 119. 

2 No. 454. 

3 The question of the historical existence of Krisbņa Vāsudevas has been discus- 
sed in my Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 1st ed., pp. 26-85; 2nd ed., pp. 51 ff. 
and my Political History of Ancient India, 1st ed., 1923, p. 312. 

Several scholars reject the identification of Krishņa of the Makābhārata and the 
Purünas with the historical Krisbņa of the Chhandogya Upanishad (III. 17). Bot we 
should remember that— 


(a) Both the Krishņas have the metronymic Devakiputra, son of Devakl. 

(b) The teacher of the Upanishadic Krishņa belonged to a family (Aágirasa) 
closely associated with the Bhojas (Rig Veda, III. 53. 7), the kindreds of the Epic 
Krisbga (Mbh., II. 14. 32-84). 

(c) The Upanishadic Krishga and his Guru Ghora Xógirasa were worabippers 
of Sürya. We are told in the Sántiparva (335. 19) that the Sateata-cidhi taught by 
the Epio Krisbņa was '' Prük-Sürya-mukha-nihsrita."" 

(d) An Áügirasa was the Guru of the Upanishadic Kriabņa. Añgirasi Sruti is 
quoted us ** Srutīnāmuttamā Sruti '* by the Epic Krisbņa (Mbh., VIII. 69. 85). 

(e) The Upanishadic Krishya is taught the worship of the Sun, the noblest of 
all lights (Jyotir-uttamamiti), high above all darkness (tamasaspari), and also the 
virtues of ** Tapodānam ārjjavam ahuhsa satyavachanam.,'" The Epič Krishga teaches 
practically the same thing in the Gītā (XIII. 18—J yotishàámaps tajjyotis tamasah 
param uchyate; XVI. 1-2—Dānarh damašcha yajnascha svüdhyügara tapa ārjjaram 
ahimnsad satyam). 

The Purāņas no doubt represent Sāndīpavi, and not Ghora, as the great teacher of 
Krishņa. But it is to be remembered that according to tbe Vishnu Purāņa (V. 21. 18) 
Kyishpa went to tho ssģe Sāndīpapni to learn lessons in the science of arms 


(astrašikshā) : 
Tatah Sindipanim Kāšyam Avantipuravdsinam 
Astrartham jagmaturcirau Balade ra-Janārdanau. 


"The Harivarhda, too, informs us (Vishnuparca, 33,4 ff.) that the residence of Krisbņa, 
who was already a érutidhara, with his Guru Sandipani was due to bis desire of receiving 





— 
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The final overthrow of the Vrishnis is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brāhmaņas.' It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Vrishnis and the 
Andhakas are branded as Vrātyas in the Drona Parva of the 
Mahābhārata.” It is a remarkable fact that the Vrishni- 
Andhakas and other Vrātya clans, e.g., the Lichchbavis and 
Mallas, are found in historical times on the southern and 
eastern fringe of the ** Dhruva Madhyamā dts '" occupied 
by the Kuru-Paūchālas. It is not improbable that they 
.represent an earlier swarm of Aryans who were pushed 
southwards and eastwards by the Pūru-Bharatas, the pro- 
genitors of the Kuru-Paūchālas. It may be remembered in 
this connection that the Satapatha Brühmana actually refers 
to the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats—the progenitors of 
the Vrishni-Andhakas. And the Great Epic refers to the 
exodus of the Yādavas from Mathura owing to pressure 
from the Paurava line of Magadha, and probably also from 
the Kurus." 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta, king of thc 
Sürasenas, in the time of Mahā Kachchāna* who was the 


lessons in the science of the bow (Dhanurvedachiktrshartham). The Veda that he 
learnt from this teacher is not termed akhila veda, or Trayf, but simply Sáhga-vedam, 
the Veda with its auxiliary trestises. The only Veda that is expressly mentioned is 
the Dhanurceda (and not the Trayi) together with its four divisions (Chatwshpdda), etc. 
the compilera of the Bhágarata and Brahma Vaivarta Purāņas (Bhāg. X. 45. 31 ff. ; 
BV, Janmakhaņda, 101-102) introduce details sbout the study of all the Vedas, 
Upanishads, treatises on law, philosophy, polity, etc., which are not found ia the 
relevant passage of tbe Vishnu Purāņa, which, according to critics like Baokim Chandra 
Ohattopüádbyáya, represents an earlier and more reliable tradition. Residence wity 
Báodlpani, therefore, does not conflict with the view that Kyishpa accepted the 
discipleship of Ghora for purposes of religious and philosophical studies (see EHVS, 
2nd ed., pp. 78-74). Sāndīpuni already knew him to be a Srutidhara (versed in the 
Sruti or the Vedas; Haricaméa, Vishguparca, 33, 6). 
i Mahābhārata. Maushala Parca, I. 15-22; 2, 10; Arthaddstra, p. 12; Jātaka, IV, 
pp. 55-58, V, p. 138. 
3 141. 15. 
3 Of. Bahu-Kurucharā Mathurā, Patafijali, IV. 1. 1; GEI., p. 895 n. 
i M.9.83. 
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first among the chief disciples of Sakyamuni through whose 
agency Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region. 
A king of Sürasena named Kuvinda is mentioned in the 
Kāvya-Mīmāmsā. The Strasenas continued to be a notable 
people down to the time of Megasthenes. But at that time 
they must have formed an integral part of the Maurya 
Empire. 

Assaka was situated on the banks of the Godavari.' 
The name of the territory represents the Sanskrit ASsmaka, 
identified by the commentator Bhattasvāmin with Maha- 
rashtra. The ASmakas are mentioned by Panini. As 
the grammarian refers to Dakshinatya 5 and Kalinga * his 
Ašmaka may be Assaka in the Deccan. It may, however, 
also denote the country of the Assakenoi ° in North-West 
India referred to by Greek writers. 

The capital of Assaka was  Potana or Potali,’ the 
Paudanya of the Mahābhārata.” Dr. Bhandarkar points 
out* that in early Pali literature Assaka has, on the one 
hand, been distinguished from Mūlaka which lay to its 
north, and on the other from Kalinga. He suggests that in 
later times Assaka seems to have included Mülaka, and also 
perhaps Kalinga. In the Sona-Nanda Jātaka we find Assaka 


1 Sutta Nipáta, 977. 

S IV. I. 178. 

3 TV.2. 98. 

4 IV. I. 178. 

6 This was the view expressed 10 the earlier editions of thia work. But if 
Aémaka means the stony region the name csn hardly be applied to the land of the 
Aasakenoi. It is pointed out in the Cambridge History of India, Vol I. that the name 
"Assakenoi is connected with the Sanskrit afca, and Iranian aspa, borse. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, Aámaka, the stony region can hardly be equated with Aávaka, the 
land of horses. ‘The reference in the Sūtras of Pāņini muat, in that cas*, be to the 
southern realm of AÁmaka. 

6 Chulla-Kalinga Jātaka, No. 901; D. 2. 235; Law. Heaven and Hell tn 
Buddhist Perspective, 74. 

š T X.177. 47. 
8 Carm. Lee., 1918, pp. 53-54. 
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associated with Avanti; this association can only be ex- 
plained if we surmise that Assaka included at that time 
Malaka and thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 

In the Vayu Purüna' Ašmaka and Mūlaka appear as 
scions of the Ikshvāku family, and the Mahābhārata speaks 
of ‘‘ Amako nama Rajarshih Paudanyam yo nyavesayat.'' 
This probably indicates that the ASmaka and Malaka king- 
doms were believed to have been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs, 
just as Vidarbha and Dandaka were founded by princes of 
the Yadu (Bhoja) family. The Mahd@govinda Suttanta men- 
tions Brahmadatta king of the Assakas who was a contem- 
porary of Sattabhu, king of Kalinga, Vessabhu, king of 
Avanti, Bharata, king of Sovira, Renu, king of Videha, 
Dhatarattha, king of Anga and Dhatarattha, king of Kāsi.* 

We learn from the Assaka Jātaka” that at one time the 
city of Potali was included in the kingdom of Kāsi, and that 
its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal of the Kasi 
monarch. The Chulla Kalinga Jütaka mentions a king of 
Assaka named Aruna and bis minister Nandisena, and refers 
to a victory which they won over the king of Kalinga. 


Avanti roughly corresponds to Central Malwa, Nimār 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Dr. 
Bhandarkar points out that this Janapada was divided 
into two parts: the northern part had its capital at Ujjain 
and the southern part called Avanti Dakshinapatha had its 
capital at Mahissati or Mabishmati, usually identified with 
the modern Māndhātā on the Narmada.' 


1 B8, 177-178. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part IT, p. 270. 

3 No. 277. 

4 There is one difficulty in the way of accepting thia identification. Māndhātā 
lay to the south of the Páriyátra Mts. (W. Vindbyas), whereas Mābishmatī lay between 
the Vīndbya and the Biksha—to the north ef the Vindbya and to the south of the 
Rikaha, acc. to the commentator Nilakagtha (ffarivarhša, II. 38, 7-19). 


+ 
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Buddhist and Jain writers mention two other cities 
of Avanti named  Kuraraghara and  Sudaréanapura.' 
The Mahāgovinda Suttana mentions Mahissati as the 
capital of the Avantis, and refers to their king Vessabhu. 
The Mahābhārata, however, distinguishes between the 
kingdoms of Avanti and Mabishmati, but locates Vinda and 
Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmada.’ 

The Purāņas attribute the foundation of Māhishmatī, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, branches of the Yadu family according to the 
Puranas, with the southern realms.* 

The Purdnas style the first dynasty of Mahishmati as 
Haihaya.* This family is referred to by such an ancient 
authority as the Kautiliya Arthašāstra.” The Haihayas are 
said to have overthrown the Nagas who must have been the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Narmada region. The Matsya 
Purina mentions five branches of the Haihayas, namely 
Vitihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras or Tundikeras and 
the Tālajanghas.” When the Vitihotras and Avantis (or the 
Vitihotras in Avanti) passed away, an amdtya, minister or 
governor, named Pulika (Punika), is said to have killed his 
master and anointed his own son Pradyota in the very sight 
of the Kshatriyas* In the fourth century B.C., Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 


Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kegatriya Tribes, p. 158; Kathākoga, 18. 
Narmadamabhitah, Mbh., II. 31. 10. 

Matsya, 43-44 ; Vayu, 95-96; Ait. Br., VIII. 14. 

Matsya, 43. 8-29; Vayu, 94. 5-26. 

Ārthāšāstra, p. 11. 

Cf. Nügpur. 

43. 48-40. 

8 We need not infer from thia statement that the family of Pupika sprang from 
one of the lower ordera of society (e.g., cowherds). The point in the Purāņic account is 
that the dynastic change was brougbt about by an amáfya, a civil fanctionary (not a 
sendpati liks Pushyamitra), and that the army (Kshatriyas) looked on, f.e., treated tle 
matter with indifference or silent approval. In the time of Megasthenes soldiers 
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The kingdom of Gandhāra, according to Jātaka No. 406, 
included Kaámira as well as the Takshašilā region. The 
evidence of the Jdtaka appears to be confirmed by that of 
Hekataios of Miletos (B.C. 549-486) who refers to Kaspa- 
pyros (KaSyapa-pura, i.e., KaSmir)'as a Gandaric city. 
Takshašilā, the capital XT jas 2,000 leagues from Benares.* 

The Puranas represent the Gandhāra kings as the 
descendants of Druhyu.* This king and his people are 
mentioned several times in the Rig Veda. In the Vedic 
Inder'it is stated that ‘‘from the tribal grouping it is 
probable that the Druhyus were a north-western: people. ' 
Thus the Puranic tradition about the connection of the 
Gandhāras with the Druhyus accords with Vedic evidence. 

Takshašilā is mentioned in the Mahābhārata in connec- 
tion with the story of the Kuru king Janamejaya by whom it 
had been conquered. In the time of Nimi, king of Videha, 
of Durmukha, king of Paūcbāla, and of Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhāra was occupied by Naggaji 
or Nagnajit.” We learn from the Kumbhakāra Jātaka that 
bis capital was Takshasila. The Jaina Uttarādhyayana 
Sūtra mentions ‘‘ Dvimukha’’ of Paūchāla, Nami of 
Videha, *' Naggati " of Gandhāra, and '' Karakandu’’ of 
Kalinga, and says that '' these bulls of kings have adopted 
the faith of the Jainas.''" As Paréva (777 B.C.?) was 
probably the first historical Jina, Naggati or Nagnajit is 


(Kshatriya, khattsya-kula) and councillors (amātyas, amachcha-kula) were distinct orders 
of society (cf. also Fick, Ch. VI). 

! Cf. Raéja-tarangint, I. 27. 

2 Telapatta Jātaka, No. 96; Susima Jàtaka, No. 163. 

3 Matsya, 48. 6; Vayu, 99. 9. 

4 I. 335. 

5 Kumbhakāra Jātaka; Ait. Br., VII. 34; Sat. Br., VIII. 1. 4. 10. A Nagnajit 
also appears in the Mahābhārata as the Gandbārian contemporary of Krisbņa (V. 48 
75), But the same epic mentions Sakuni aa the King of Gandbüra in the time of 
Krishos and the Pāņģavas, 

* 5. B. E., XLV. 87, 
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probably to be placed between 777 B.C. and cir. 543 B.C., 
the date of Pukkusāti, the Gandbarian contemporary of 
Bimbisara. We do not, however, say that implicit reliance 
can be placed on a statement of the Uttaradhyayana. 

Nagnajit was succeeded by his son Svarjit. In the 
middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of Gandhāra 
was occupied by Pukkusāti who is said to have sent an 
embassy and a letter to king Bimbisāra of Magadha, and 
waged war on Pradyota of Avanti who was defeated.* He 
is also said to have been threatened in bis own kingdom by 
the Pandavas who occupied a part of the Panjab as late as 
the time of Ptolemy. In the latter half of the sixth century 
B.G. Gandhara was conquered by the king of Persia. In the 
Bahistān inscription of Darius, cir. 520-518 B.C., the 
Gandharians (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of 
the Achaemenidan or Achaemenian Empire." 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhāra in 
literature and inscriptions. Like Gandhāra it is included 
in the Uttarapatha, i.e., the Far North of India. It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from “* Kamvuja "' 
in the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula (i.e., Cambodia)," and 
must be located in some part of North-West India close to 
Gandhara. We learn from a passage of the Mahabharata 
that a place called Rajapura was the home of the Kambojas" 


t Sat. Br., VIII. L. 4. 10. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 28; Essay on Gunadhya, p. 176. 

3 Sea '' Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions 
by Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VI. 

4 Mbh., XII. 207. 43; Anguttara N.. P. T. S. I. 213; 4. 252, 256, 261; Rock 
Edict V of Ašoka. 

5 Cf. Mbb., XII. 207. 43. Rajatarangini, TV. 163-165. The chronicle does not 
place Kamboja to the north of Kashmir. It simply places the territory in the Uttará- 
patha, and clearly distinguishes it from the land of the Tukhāras, apparently lying 
further to the north. | | 

6 For the Hindu colony of ' Kamvuja '" gee Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, ITT, 
pp. 100 f. ; B. R. Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia; R. C. Majumdar, 
Champa. 

7 Mbb., VII. 4. 6. 
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association of the Kambojas with the Gandhāras enables us 
to identify this Rājapura with the Rājapura of Hiuen Tsang? 

| which lay to the south or south-east of Punch. The western 
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Elphinstone found i in that district tribes like the “ Gagea 
‘Camoze,’ and * Camoje' whose names remind us of the 
Kambojas." 

Kamboja may have been a home of Brahmanic learning 
in the later Vedic period. The Vamsa Brahmana actually 
mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava. The 
presence of Aryas (Ayyo) in Kamboja is recognised in the 
Majjhima Nikāya.* But already in the time of Yaska the 
Kambojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct from 
the Aryans of the interior of India, speaking a different 
dialect. We have further changes in later ages. And in 
Bhūridatta Jātaka” the Kambojas are credited with savage 
(Non-Aryan) customs: 


ete hi dhammā anariyarūpā 
Kambojakānarm vitatha bahunnan ti.” 


These are your savage customs which I hate, 
Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate.’ 


1 ** Karpa haring gone to (gatrā) Rájapura'" vaoga'shed the Kambojas. The 
passage can hardly imply that Karņa marched to Kamboja ** veía Rájapura.' Tt ie also 
fatile to suggest that Rájapura had anything to do with Rá'agriha in Bactria (as is done 
by a writer in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth Oriental Conference, Patna, 
p. 109). 

1 Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 284. Cunningham (AGT, 1924, p. 148) iden- 
ti&es Kājapura with the chiefship of Rafaori to the south of Kashmir The fact that 
the Mahābhārata (II. 27) makes separate mention of Kamboja and Abhisāra (with which 
the Rajaori region is identified) need not mean that the two were absolutely distinct enti- 
ties in all ages. Does not the Great Epic (IT. 30. 24-25) distinguish between Suhma and 
"T&mralipti, and does not the Dasakumāra-charita with equal emphasis place Dümalipta 
in Suhmsa? The truth i» that Haaori formed only a part of Kambo'a which included 
other areas as well. 

2 Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Kábul, Vol. II, pp. 375-377; J RAS , 


1843, 140. — 
4 TIL 149. 5$ No. 543. 6 Jataka, VI. 208. * Cowell's Játaka, VI. 110. 
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This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiuen Tsang's account of Rajapura and the adjoining 
countries. *'' From Lampa to Rajapura the inhabitants are 
coarse and plain in personal appearance, of rude violent 
dispositions...they do not belong to India proper, but are 
inferior peoples of frontier, (i.e., barbarian) stocks.'' * 

We have seen that the metropolis of the Kambojas in 
the Epic period was probably  Rájapura. Dvaraka 
mentioned by Rhys Davids as the capital in the early 
Buddhist period, was perhaps not really a city of Kamboja, 
though it happens to be mentioned in a story which also 
refers to Kamboja.” A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Lüders' Inscriptions 
176 and 472. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as has already been pointed out, they refer to a teacher 
named Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably connected 
with this territory. In the Mahabharata the Kambojas are 
represented as living under a monarchical constitution." 
The Epic makes mention of the Kamboja Kings Chandra- 
varman and Sudakshina. In later times the monarchy gave 
place to a Sangha form of government. The Kautiliya 
Arthašāstra * mentions the Kambojas as an illustration of a 
'€ Vārtā-sastr-opajtvin '' Sangha, that is to say, a corporation 
of agriculturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors. 


1 For the Kambojas aee also S. Lévi: ** Pré-Aryen et Pré-Dracidien dans T, 
Inde,'" J. Ā., 1923. T» 

* Cf.Law: "The Buddhiet Conception of Spirits, pp. 80-53. 

3 Cf. L 67 32; U +. 292. V. 165. 1-3, ete. 

4 P. 378. 











SEcTION II. Tar Epic ACCOUNT OF THE 
MAHAJANAPADAS. 


An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahdjanapadas described above is to 
be found in the Karna Parva of the Mahābhārata." 

The Paūchālas, Kurus, Matsyas,  Sürasenas and the 
Chedis receive unstinted praise : 


Kuravah saha Paūchālāh Salva Matsyah sa-Naimishah 
Chedayašcha mahabhaga dharmam jānanti sasvatam 
Brahmam Panchalah Kauraveyāstu dharmam 

Satyam Matsyāh Sūrasenāšcha yajūam. 


** phe Kauravas with the Paūchālas, the Sālvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas and the Chedis who are all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is. The Paūchālas 
observe the Vedas, the Kauravas observe Dharma, the Matsyas 
observe the truth, and the Sürasenas perform sacrifices.'' 

The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs, while 
the Kosalas are represented as comprehending from what 
they see : 


Ingitajiá$cha Magadhah prekshitajnaécha Košalāh. 


The Angas and the Gandhāras come in for a good deal 
of condemnation : 

Āturāņām parityágah sadāra-suta-vikrayah 

Angeshu vartate Karna yeshām adhipatir bhavan. 

‘The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of wives 


and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the Angas whose 
king thou art.'' 


1 Mahābhārata, VIII. 45. 14-16 ; 28; 34. 
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Madrakeshu cha samsrishtam 

Saucham Gāndhārakeshu cha, 
Rāja-yājaka-yājye cha 

nashtam dattam havir bhavet. 


* Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are lost 
as purity among the Gāndhārakas, and the libations poured 
in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the sacrificer 
and priest.™ ' 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the attitude, 
ofa poet of the western part of the Madhyadeša towards 
most of the Mahājanapadas of Northern India. 


1 Jbid, 45, 40; 40, 29. 
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SECTION IT. Tug FALL oF KĀSI AND THE 
P - ASCENDANCY OF KOSALA. 
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. Kosalo nama muditah sphito janapado mahan 
—Rāmāyaņa. 


“The flourishing period of many of the sixteen Mabā- 
jértpadaa ended in or about the sixth century B. C. The 
history of the succeeding period tis the story of the 
absorption of these states into a number of powerful king- 
doms, and ultimately into one empire, namely the empire of 
Magadha. 

Kasi was probably one of the first tofall. The Mahavagga 
and the Jātakas refer to bitter struggles between Kasi and 
her neighbours, specially Kosala. The facts of the struggle 
are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary matter from 
which it is impossible to disentangle them. The Kāsis seem 
to have been successful at first, but the Kosalas were the 
gainers in the end. 

In the Mahavagga' and the Kosambī Jātaka* it is stated 
that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, King of 
Kosala, of his kingdom, and put him to death. In the 
Kunāla Jātaka* it is stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, 
owing to his having an army, seized on the kingdom of 
Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen to 
Benares, and there made her his consort. The Brahüchatta 
Jātaka * and the Sona-Nanda Jātaka” also refer to the 
victories of Kasi kings over Iosala. 

1 B.B.E., XVII, 294-09. 
2 No. 428. 
3 No. 596. 


4 No. 336, 
$ No. 532. 
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Success, however, did not remain long with the Kāsis.', 
In the Mahdsilava Jātaka ? king Mabāsīlava of Kasi is said 
to have been deprived of his realm by the king of Kosala. 
In the Għata Játaka? and the Ekarāja Jātaka,* Vatika and 
Dabbasena, kings of Kosala, are said to bave won for their 
kingdom a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final’ 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Karnsa, as the epithet ‘‘ Barünasiggaho,"" i.e., conqueror 
of Benares, is a standing addition to his name” "The. inter- 
val of time between Karnsa's conquest of Kasi and the rise of 
Buddhism could not hàve been very long because the memory 
of Kasi as an independent kingdom was still fresh in the- 
minds of the people in Buddha's time, and even later when 
the Anguttara Nikāya was composed. | 

In the time of Mahakosala (about the middle of the sixth 
century B. C.) Kasi formed an integral part of the Kosalan 
monarchy. When Mahākosala married his daughter, the 
lady Kosalādevī, to king Bimbisāra of Magadha, he gave a 
village of Kasi producing a revenue of a hundred thousand 
for bath and perfume money." 

In the time of Mahākosala"s son and successor, Pasenadi 
or Prasenajit, Kasi still formed a part of the Kosalan Empire. 
In the Lohichcha Sutta? Buddha asks a person named 

Tohichcha the following questions: ““ Now what. think 
you Lohichcha? Is not king Pasenadi of Kosala in possession 
of Kasi and Kosala? ''  Lohichcha replies, *"Yes, that is so, 
Gotama.’’ We learn from the Mahāvagga" that the Viceroy 
of Küsi was a brother of Pasenadi. 

The Samyukta Nikāya” mentions Pasenadi as the head 
of a group of five Rajas. One of these was probably his 

o. 51. y No. 355. 4 No. 303. 
gap sais — zr F ji ES —5 — No. 521; Buddhist India, p. 25. 
Harita Mata Jātaka, No. 230; Vaddhaki Sukara Jātaka, No. 255. 


Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 288-97. 


8.B.E., XVII, 195. : m 
The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rbya Davids, p. 106. 
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brother who was the Viceroy of Küsi. Among the remain- 
ing princes and chiefs we should perhaps include the 
chieftain Pāyāsi of Setavyi mentioned in the Pāyāst 
Suttanta, * and the ruler of the Kālāmas of Kesaputta.’ 

Another Rājā of the group was probably the Sākya 
chief of Kapilavüstu. From the introductory portion of 
the Bhaddasāla Jütaka? we learn that the Sakya territory was 
subordinate to the Kosalan monarch.‘ ‘The inclusion of 
the Sakya territory, the birthplace of Buddha, within the 
Kosalan empire is also proved by the Sutta Nipüta* and 
the Majjhima Nikāya" which describe Buddha and his 
people as Kosalans. 

It was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisāra ascended the throne of Magadha. The Maha- 
varsa” tells.us that '* The virtuous Bimbisāra was fifteen 
years old when he was anointed king by his own father.'' 
With the coronation of Bimbisāra ends the period with 
which this part of the work deals. 


Cf. the Vimadna-cotthu commentary; Law, Hearen and Hell, 79, 83. 
Indian Culture, IT. 808, Anguttara, I, 188. 

No. 465, 

Cf. Dialogues, Part III, p. 50. 

8.B.E., X, Part II, pp. 68-60. 

Vol. II, p. 124. 

Geiger's Translation, p. 12. 





Srecrion IV.  KiNGSHIPF. 


We have attempted to give in outline the political history 
of India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisāra. We have seen that during the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was monar- 
chical. No political history of this age is complete unless 
we know something about the rank, power and status of the 
monarchs in the different parts of India, their caste, the 
methods of their selection and consecration, the chief mem- 
bers of their household, and their civil and military services, 
and the checks, if any, on their authority. 

The various kinds of rulership prevalent in different 
parts of India are thus described in the Attareya Brahmana :' 


** Btasyam Prachyam disi ye ke cha Prāchyānām rājānah 
Sāmrājyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Samrāļ-ityenānabhishiktān- 
üchakshata etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu, 

Etasyān Dakshinayam disi ye ke cha Satvatām | Hájano 
Bhaujyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Bhoj-etyendn-abhishiktan- 
üchakshata etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu. 

Etasyam Pratichyam disi ye ke cha Nīchyānārm Rajano 
ye'pāchyānāni Svarajyayaiva te'bhishichyante Svardlityenan- 
abhishiktān-āchakshata etāmeva Devanam vihitimanu. : 

Etasyam Udichyam dist ye ke cha pareņa Himavantam 
Janapadā Uttara-Kurava Uttara-Madrā iti Vatrājyāyatva te’ 
bhishichyante Virāļ-ityenān abhishiktānāchakshata etāmeva 
Devānām vihitimanu. 


1 VII 14, 
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Etasyam dhruvayam Madhyamayam pratishthayam disi 
ye ke cha Kuru-Paūchālānām Rājānah sa Vas-Osinaranam 
Rājyāyaiva te’ bhishichyante Rāj-etyenān-abhishiktān- 
āchakshata etameva Devānām vihitimanu."'"' 


** In this eastern quarter, whatever kings there are of 
the eastern peoples, they are anointed for overlordship 
(samrajya) ; * O Overlord” they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods. In the southern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the Satvats, they are 
anointed for paramount rule (Bhaujya) ; ' O Paramount 
Ruler ' they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods. In this western quarter, whatever 
kings there are of the southern and western peoples, they 
are anointed for self-rule (svārājya), * O Self-Ruler ' they 
style them when anointed in accordance with the action of 
the gods. In this northern quarter, the lands of the Uttara- 
Kurus and the Uttara Madras, beyond the Himavat, their 
(kings) are anointed for sovereignty (vairājya); * O Sovereign ' 
they style them when anointed in accordance with the 
action of the gods. In this firm middle established quarter, 
whatever kings there are of the Kuru Paūchālas with the 
Vaéas and U$īnaras, they are anointed for kingship ; 
* king ” they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods.” ' 
` Seyeral scholars assert that Vairajya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brühmana? a king consecrated 
with Indra's great unction is called Virat and worthy of 
Vairajya. When a king consecrated with the Punarabhi- 
sheka (renewed anointment) ascends his Asandi or throne, he 
prays for attaining Vairajya as well as other kinds of royal. 
dignity. Sayana takes the word Vairdjyam to mean pre-. 
eminence among kings, itarebhyo bhūpatibhyo vaisishtyam. 

1 qugeeda Brākmaņas, translated by Keith, Harvard Oriental Series, 


Vol. 25, 
3 viu. 17. 
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It isalso stated in the Sukraniti' that the Virüf was a 
superior kind of monarch. Inthe Mahābhārata * Krishna 
is called Samrat, Virāt, Svarāt and Sura-rāja.” Dr. Keith 
translates the passage '' Etasyām Udichyam,’* etc., thus: 
** In this northern quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus 
and the Uttara Madras, beyond the Himavant, their (kings) 
are anointed for sovereignty ; ' O sovereign ' they style them 
when anointed in accordance with the action of the gods. '' 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Sāmrājya, 
Bhaujya, Svārājya, Vairājya and Rajya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brahmanic 
period. But two terms at least, namely, Samrajya and 
Rajya are clearly distinguished by the Satapatha Brahmana * 
and also the Kātyāyana Srauta Sutra: ° 


Raja vai Rajastyeneshtva bhavati, Samrad Vājapeyen- 
üvaram hi Rajyam param Sāmrājyam. Kāmayeta vai Raja 
Samrād bhavitum avaram hi rajyam param Sāmrājyam. Na 
Samrat kāmayeta Raja bhavitum acara hi rājyam param 
Sāmrājyam.” 

'* By offering the ftājasūya he becomes Raja and by the 
Vajapeya he becomes Samráj , and the office of Rajan 1s 
the lower and that of Samraj the higher ; a Rajan might 
indeed wish to become Samraj, for the office of Rajan 1s 
the lower and that of Samraj the higher; but the Samrdj 
would not wish to become a Raja for the office of Rajan 1s 
the lower, and that of Samrāj the higher.’- 

If the Purāņas are to be believed Bhoja was originally a 
proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a class of 


B. K. Sarkar^s Translation, p. 24. 
XIT. 43. 11. 

Cf. XII. 65. 54. 

V.1.1. 12-13. 

XV. 1. 1. 2. 

Sat. Br., V. 1. 1. 12-13. 
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southern kings.’ The word Cæsar furnishes an exact 
parallel. Originally it was the name of a Roman dictator. 
But afterwards it was a title assumed by Roman Emperors. 
In some Vedic texts * Svdrdjya means uncontrolled dominion, 
and is opposed to Rdjya.* 

The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Brihmanas were considered to be unsuited for king- 
ship. Thus we read in the Satapatha Bráühmana *' to the 
king (Rajan) doubtless belongs the HRējasūya ; for by 
offering the Rājasūya he becomes king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Brahmana.'' * 

We have, however, references to Sidra and Ayogava kings 
in the Vedic texts. King Janašruti Pautrayana is branded 
a Sidra in the Chhāndogya Upanishad.’ King Marutta 
Avikshita is styled ** Ayogava '' in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa.” 
Ayogava denotes, in legal codes, a member of a mixed caste, 
a descendant of a Sidra by a Vaisya wife.’ The Jatakas 
refer to kings of several castes including Brāhmaņas.* 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed shown 
by several cases where the descent can be traced. Mention 
may be made in this connection of the Parikshitas and the 
kings of Janaka's line ; hereditary kingship is also suggested 
by the expression Dašapurusharnrājya —a kingdom of ten 
generations—occurring in the Satapatha Brdhmana.” But 
elective monarchy was not unknown." The selec- 

1 * Bhoja ° may also have reference to the king or chieftain aa ruler, protector 


or decourer of his people (Višāmattā). 
2 Kathaka Samhita, XIV. 5; Maitrāyaņi Samhita, 1. 11, 5, ete. 


5 Vedic Index, II. 221. 

4 SBE, XLI; Eggeling Sot. Br., Part III, p. 4. 

$ IV.2.1-5. Apparently Südra kings were not unknown in the age. 

6 XIII. 5. 4. 6. 7 Manu-sarhhitā, X. 12. * Cf. Jātakas, 73, 432. 
XII. 9. 3. 3, 


Reference may be made in this connection to the passages of the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa describing the choice and consecration of divine rulers (Ghoshal, A History 
of Hindu Political Theories, 1027, p. 26) and notices of Royal election in post- Vedic 
texta looking back to an early period ; cf. Mbh. I. 94. 49—rājatve tari prajah sarcá 
dharmojūa iti cavrire, 
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tion was made sometimes by the people and occasionally 
by the ministers. "The choice was ordinarily limited to 
the members of the royal family only, as is shown by the 
legend in Yāska' of the Kuru brothers Devāpi and 
Samtanu. In the Samvara Jātaka* the courtiers of a king 
asked the latter ** when you are dead, my lord, to whom 
shall we give the white umbrella ? '' *'* Friends,'" said the 
king, ** all my sons have a right to the white umbrella. 
But you may give it to him that pleases your mind.” 

At times the popular choice fell on persons who did 
not belong to the royal family. It is stated in the Pādaūjali 
Jūtaka,* that when a certain king of Benares died, his son, 
Pàádanjali by name, an idle lazy loafer, was set aside, and 
the minister in charge of things spiritual and temporal 
was raised to the throne. The Sachchamkira Jātaka,' tells 
a story how nobles, Brāhmaņas and all classes slew their 
king and anointed a private citizen. Sometimes an out- 
sider was chosen. The Darimukha Jātaka,* the Dasaņņaka 
Jātaka, and the Sonaka Jātaka * tell us bow on failure of 
heir at Benares a prince of Magadha was elected king. 

The monarch during the Brāhmaņa period was usually 
allowed to have four queens, viz., the Mahishi, the Pari- 
vriktī, the Vāvātā, and the Palagali. The Mahishi, was 
the chief wife, being the first one married according to the 
Satapatha Brühmana.* ‘Ybe Parivriktī was the neglected 
or discarded wife, probably one that had no son. The 
Vavata is the favourite, while the Pālāgalī was the daughter 
of the last of the court officials.” The Aitareya Brahmana,”” 
however, refers to the “* hundred '" wives of king Haris- 
chandra. In the Jātaka period several kings kept a bigger 


1 Nirukta JI. 10; Ved. Ind. II, 911. «Rer < 
2 No. 462. 3 No, 247. 4 No. 73. No. 378. 
6 No, 101 T No. 529. 8 Wr. 5. 8.1. Ved. Ind., I. 478 

9 Weber and Pischel in Vedic Inder, 1.478 tā VII., 13. 
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harem. We are told in the Kusa Jataka,' that king Okkāko 


(Ikshvüku) had sixteen thousand wives among whom Sīlavatī 


was the chief (aggamahesī). The king of Benares according 
to the Dasaratha Jātaka,* had the same number of wives. 
In the Suruchi Jātaka,* a king of Mithila says, '* Ours is 
a great kingdom, the city of Mithilà covers seven leagues, 
the measure of the whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such 
a king should have sixteen thousand women at the least.” 
Sixteen thousand appears to have been a stock phrase. The 
number is evidently exaggerated. But it indicates that 
the kings of the Jātaka period were extreme polygamists 
who frequently exceeded the Brāhmaņic number of four or 
even a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or election 
with an elaborate ritual which is described in several 
Brahmanas, and for which the appropriate formulas 
(Mantras) are given in the Vedic Samhitas. Those who 
aided in the consecration of the king were called Rdjakartri 
or Rājakrit, i. e., ** king-maker.' In the Satapatha Brāh- 
mana the persons meant and specified are the Sūta (minstrel 
and chronicler or charioteer), and the Gra@mani, leader of 
the host or of the village. Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes :* *' It is apparent from the lists of persons aiding 
in the royal coronation that both official and non-official 
or popular elements were represented in the function.” The 
principal ceremonies or sacrifices of royal inauguration 
were the Vājapeya, the Rājasūya, the Punar-abhisheka and 
the Aindra Mahābhisheka. 

The Vājapeya (ht. ** drink of strength '") bestowed on 
the performer a superior kind of kingship calied ''Sánmràjya,'"' 
while the Rdjasiya or royal inauguration merely conferred 


No, 531. 
No, 461. 
No. 489. 
The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 88. 
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the ordinary monarchical dignity." The Punarabhisheka, or 
repeated consecration, made the king-elect eligible for all 
sorts of royal dignity, viz., Raja, Sümrüjya, Bhaujya, 
Svārājya, Vairajya, Parameshthya, Māhārājya, Adhipatya, 
Svāvaśya and Atishthatva.* The object of the Aindra Mahā- 
bhisheka (Indra's great anointing) is thus described : 


'* Sa ya ichchhed cvamvit Kshatriyam awam sarvā 
jitirjayetayam sarvamllokan vindetāyam sarvesham hHhajñam 
Sraishthyam, Atishtham, Paramatam gachchheta, Samrajyam, 
Bhaujyam, Svārājyam, Vairajyam, Pāraimmeshthyam, Rajyam, 
Māhārājyam, Adhipatyam, ayam samantaparyāyi syāt Sārva- 
bhaumah sārvāyusha ā'ntādā pardrddhat Prithivyai Samudra- 
paryantáya Ekarāļ iti tametena Aindrena Mahābhishekeņa 
kshatriyam šāpayitvā'bhishiūchet.,” 


** If he who knows thus should desire of a kshatriya, 
* May he win all victories, find allthe worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all kings and 
overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, supreme 
authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty, may 
he be all-encompassing, possessed of all the earth, pos- 
sessed of all life, from the one end up to the further side 
of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler ; ` he should 
anoint him with the great anointing of Indra, after adjur- 
ing bim `` 

Thé Vàjapeya rites include a race of l7 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps 


! Rüajya, cf. Sat. Br, V. T. 112-13; some texts, however, make the Ndjastiya 
appropriate for a universal monarch (Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upanishads, 340; Mahabharata, Bk. I1) 

2 Ait. Br. VIII. 6. For the meaning of these terms sec Keith's translation quoted 
below. Keith's rendering of some of tho expressions, e g., Bhaujya and Vairdjya, is, 
however, hardly satisfactory. 

3 Ait. Br. VIIT. 15. 

4 Keith. 
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ad derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for 
|. this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting of a chariot wheel, which is placed on the top 
of along pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, from which 
homage is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana says, *' Truly he who gains a seat in the air gains 
a seat above others.'' * The royal sacrificer having descended 
from the pole, is offered a throne-seat with a goatskin spread 
thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu (priest) in the follow- 
ing words: ''' Thou art the ruler, the ruling lord (Yantri, 
Yamana)—thou art firm and steadfast —(here I seat) thee 
for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling (kshema), for wealth 
(rayi), for prosperity (posha), i. e., for the welfare of the 
people, the common weal.” * 

The Rājasūya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 
ficial performances which began on the first day of Phālguna* 
and spread over a period of upwards of two years.” The 
rite is described at great length in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa." 
Besides much mere priestly elaboration, the ritual contains 


traces of popular ceremonial.’ The popular features are 
chiefly these :— 


(1) The Ratninam havīmshi or presents to the be- 
jewelled ones (or those possessed of the Jewel offering), viz., 
the chief queen and court officials ; 


(2) The Abhishechaniya or besprinkling ; 


1! < A wheel-shaped garland of meal * 
‘Text V. 2.1.6). 
? Sat. Br., V. 2,1. 22. 


(Keith, R. P. V. U. 339 ; S.B.E., xli, 31 ; 


3 Gat. Br., V. 2, I. 25: The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 80, 
4 Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxi-cxiii. 

6  BDE., XLI, p. xxvi. 

6 VY.2.3 (et seq.). 

T Ved. Ind., 1I. 239. 
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(3) The Dig Vyāsthāpana or the king's symbolical 
walking towards the various quarters as an indication of 
his universal rule ; 

(4) Treading upon a tiger skin, thus gaining the 
strength and the pre-eminence of the tiger ; 

(5) Narration by the Hotri priest of the story (ākhyāna) 
of Sunahsepa. 

(G) A mimic cow raid against a relative! ; or a show 
fight with a member of the ruling aristocracy (Rajanya) ;* 

(7) Enthronement ; 

(8) A game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victor ;” 

The recipients of the sacrificial honours called ** Ratni- 
nam havimshi" were the Ratnins, i.e., the chief members 
of the royal household and of the king’s civil and military 
service, v1z.— 


The Senānī (Commander-in-chief). 
The Purohita (Royal Chaplain). 
The Mahishi (Chief Queen). 
. The Sita (Charioteer).* 
. The Grümani (Leader of the Host or Village Head- 
man).° 

6. The Kshattri (Chamberlain)—forerunner of the 
Antarvamšika or Superintendent of the Seraglio of later 
times.” 

7. The Samgrahitri (Treasurer)—forerunner of the 
Sannidhātri. 


me to H 


t Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 1 ef seq. 

2 Cf, Taittiriya Samhita, 1. 8. 15 with commentary: SBE., XLI, 100, n. l. 

3 Keith. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 342. 

4 The importance of this office is shown by the casea of Sumantra and of Sanjaya 
who is called a Mahāmātra (Mbb,, X V. 16. 4). 

5 Cf. the Adhikritas appointed for gramas or villages by the paramount ruler 
(Samrat) mentioned in the Prafna Upanishad (III. 4). The pos! of Grāmaņī was 
ordinarily held by a Vaitya (Camb. Hist, 131). 

6 Vidura was the Kshatiri (Mbh., I. 200. 17; II. 66. 1, etc.) at the Kuru Court. 
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8. The Bhagadugha (Collector of the Royal Share, t.e., 
"Taxes)—forerunner of the Samāhartri. 
9. The Akshavapa (Keeper of the Dice).' 

10. The Go-vikartana (lit. Cutter-up of Cattle, i.e., the 
King's Companion in the Chase). 

11. The Palagala (Courier) —forerunner of the Duta 
(Sāsanahara, etc.).* 

The most essential part of the KRājasūya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with Olferings to the 
deities Savitā Satyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma Vanas- 
pati, Brihaspati Vāk, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pašupati, Mitra 
Satya and Varuna Dharmapati. The consecration water 
(Abhishechaniya Apah) was made up of seventeen kinds of 
liquid including the water from the river Sarasvati, sea-water, 
and water from a whirlpool, a pond, a well and dew. The 
sprinkling was performed by a Brāhmaņa priest, a kinsman 
or brother of the king-elect, a friendly Rajanya and a 
Vaisya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punareabhisheka and the Aindra Mahabhisheka. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment is de- 
scribed'in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa.” It was intended for 
Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king's ascent to the throne 
or Āsandī which was made of Udumbara wood with the 
exception of the interwoven part (Vivayana) which consist- 
ed of Mufija grass. Then came tbe besprinkling. Among 
other things the priest said: '* Do thou become here the 
overking of kings ; the great, of the great people, the 
supreme ruler of men (the lady, thy mother bore).''* 


t Cf. the position of Kafka (Yudhishtbira) at th: Matsya Court, 

2 Curiously enough this long list of officials does not includa the Sthapati, probably 
local ruler cr governor, a post held by Uparikas in the Gupta period (Fleet, CIT, p. 120). 

3 VITI. 5-11. | 

4 Keith. 
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'* Rajnam tvam Adhirājo bhaveha ; Mahantam tvā mahīnām 
Samrājam charshaminüm."' The king was next required 
to get down from the throne: and make obeisance to the 
Brabmanas ; ‘‘ Brühmana eva tat Kshatram vasam «eti tad 
yatra vai Brahmanah Kshatram vašam eti tad rashtram 
samriddham tad vīravadāhāsmin viro jāyate,* ** verily thus 
the lordly power (Kshatra) falls under the influence of the 
holy power (Brahman). When the lordly power falls 
under the influence of the holy power, that kingdom is 
prosperous, rich in heroes ; in it a bero or heir (Vira) is 
born."? Here there is provision for the prevention of 
royal absolutism. 

* Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit,was evidently consecra- 
ted with the Punar-abhisheka.* 


The Aindra Mahābhisheka or Indra's great unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies, viz. :— 


1. Oath taken by the king to the priest: ‘‘ From the 
night of my birth to that of my death, for the space 
between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my place, 
my good deeds, my life and mine offspring mayest thou 
take, if I play thee false." * 

9. Ārohaņa (Ascending the throne). 

3. Utkrošana (Proclamation). 

4. Abhimantrana (repetition of special formulas or 
Mantras). 

5. Anointing. 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahabhisheka: Janamejaya, Sāryāta, 


! Ait. Br., VIII. 7. 

3 Ait, Br., VIII. 9. 

3 Keith (with sligLt alterations). 

4 Ait Br.. ViTI 11. A second coronation of the Coylonese king Devānatbpiya 
Tissa is referred to by the chronicles (Geiger'a trans. of the Maldramsa, p. xxxn. 

5 Keith. 
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Satanika, Āmbāshthya,  Yudhārnšraushti, Visvakarmā, 
Sudās, Marutta, Anga and Bharata.’ The first-mentioned 
king, and probably the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, 
belonged to the post-Parikshit period.* 


Powerful kings and princes performed another import- 
ant sacrifice called the Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. The 
Apastamba Srauta Sūtra," says that a paramount king 
(Sarvabhauma Raja) may perform the Asramedha.* The 
Ašva or steed for a year roamed under guardianship of a 
hundred princes, a hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds 
and charioteers and a hundred sons of attendants. If the year 
were successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The features 
of the rite included the panegyric of the king by a Ksbatriya 
and a Brāhmaņa lute-player, and a "circle of tales,’’ Pāriplava 
Akhyána. Among the kings and princes who performed 
the Ašvamedha were Janamejaya, his brothers Bhimasena, 
Ugrasena, Srutasena, and Para Ātņāra, king of Kosala. 


1 Ait. Br., VIET. 21-23. 

2 GSGatānīka defeated Dbritaráshtra of Kāši who, according to the Mahāgorinda 
Suttanta, was a contemporary of Sattabhu of Kalihga and of Brahmndatta of Assaka, 
As tbe Deccan kingdoms are not referred toin pre-Pārikshita works, it is probable 
that Satüniks and his contemporaries flourished after Parikshit. Ambüshthya and 
Yudbārfrausbti were contemporaries of Parvata and Nārada who were very near 
in time to Nago»jit, the contemporary of Nimi, probably the penultimate king of 
Videha. Aūga was probably the immediate predecessor of DNadhivābana who, 
according to Jaina evidence, flourished in the 6th century B,C. 

3 XX. i. 1. Vuarinnt readinga vf the relevant text seem bardly acceptable. 

4 Even aa late na the time of Bhayabhül: (eighth century A.D.) the A£camedha 
was looked upon as “ the super-eminent touchstone to test tbe might of warriors 
conquering tbe world and an indication of the conquest of all the warri ra '"-— 
—Ašramedha iti cifcarijayinim Kshatriganámáürjascalal | sarca-Kshatriya-paribhüri 
mahünutkarshanishkarshal "" (Uttara-Rama-charitam, Act IV, translated by Virayak 
Sadashiv Fatvardban). The sacrifice secme also to have been performed in early times 
to atone for sinful work. There was also a Visbpuite sdaptation of the famous ` 
rite—no animals being killed on the occasion, and the obl.tions prepared in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the Āraņyakas. Reference may be made to the story of 
Uparichara Vasu in the Sāntiparva of the Mahābhārata, Ch. 835.339 (Ruychnudhuri, 
EHVS., 2nd ed., 192). Regarding the significance of the Aframedha, see D, C. 
Sirear’s note in Indian Culture, I, pp. 911 ff. ; II, 789 f. 

5 Keith, Black Yajus, pp. exxxii f. Hopkins, GEI. 365, 386. 
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Kingship during the Pārikshita-Janaka period was not 
merely a ‘‘ Patriarchal Presidency.” The monarch was 
not merely a chief noble, the first among equals, 
* President of a Council of Peers." In several Vedic 
texts he is represented as the master of his people. He 
claimed the power of giving his kingdom away to anybody 
he liked, and taxing the people as much as he liked. 
He surpassed ordinary mortals. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad Janaka says to Yājūavalkya, '* So'ham Bhagavate 
Videhān dadāmi māūchāpi saha dadsydyeti.""’ The king 
is called ‘* Visvasya bhūtasya adhipati’’ and is further 
described as the devourer of the people—Visamattá.* ‘* Raja 
ta ekam mukham tena mukhena Višo'tsi.''" Im the famous 
laud of the Atharva Feda Parikshit, king of the Kurus, is 
extolled as a deva who excelled mere mortils (martyas). 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first place, by 
the Brāhmaņas. We have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, had to descend from the throne and mike 
obeisance to the Brihmanas who formed the higher educat- 
ed community of those days. We learn from the Aitareya 
Bráhmana * and the Kautiliya Ar/hasastra^ that even a 
powerful king like Janamejaya was humbled by the 
Brühmanas. The Vrishnis perished on account of their 
irreverent conduct towards Brihmanas. This shows that 
not only kings, but republican corporations (Sangha), too, 
had to cultivate friendly relations with the Brāhmaņas. 

The second check was supplied by the ministers and 
village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king 
and whom the king consulted regularly on important occa- 
sions. In the Vedic texts the Sta and the Gramant are 


t! Brih. Up., IV, 4. 23. ° Ai. Br.. VIII. 17. * Kausb., Up , I1. 6 
4 VIL SI. 5 Ed. 1919, p. 11. 
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styled Rajakartri or Rajakrit, i.e., King-maker, ‘‘ Rajakritah 
Sūta Gramanyah.’’* The very title indicates their import- 
ance in the body politic. They, as well as the other Ratnins, 
figure prominently in the sacrifice of royal inauguration. 

The claim of the ministers and village headmen to be 
consulted was certainly recognised by the kings down 
to the time of Bimbisāra. The Mahdvagga says, ** King 
Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, having entered Benares, 
convoked his ministers and counsellors (Amacce Pārisajje 
sannipātā petvā) and said to them: ‘If you should see, 
my good sirs, young Dighavu, the son of king Dighiti of 
Kosala, what would you do to him ?' The Maha assāroha 
Jātaka* refers to a king who by beat of drum through the 
city gathered together his councillors. In the Mahāvagga 
we find the following passage: * *“ Now when  Seniya 
Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, was holding an asssembly 
of the eighty thousand Grāmikas (village headmen) he sent 
message to Sona Kolivisa." The Chulla-Sutasoma Jataka 
also refers to the eighty thousand councillors of a king 
headed by his general. These were asked to elect a king.” 
The king-making power of the councillors is recognised also 
in the Padafijali and Sonaka Jatakas. 


Another check was supplied by the general body of the 
people (Janāk) who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramanis, or Grümikas, and who used to meet in an 
assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the Upanishads. In 
the Utkrosana passage of the Aitareya Brühmana* the people 
(Janāh) are clearly distinguished from the Rajakartarah 
among whom, according to the Satapatha Brühmana? were 


t Set. Br., Ill. 4. 1. 7; XOT. 9. 9. 18. 

* SBE., XVII 304. 

3 No, 303. 

t SBE., XVII, p. 1. 

6 Cowell's Játaka, V, p. 97; ' eighty thousand ' is a stock number 
6 VIIT. 17. 

1 TII. 4. 1.7; XIII. 2. 2. 18. 
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included the Sata and the Grāmaņī. That the Samiti or 
Parishad was an assembly of the Janāh, i.e., the whole 
people, is apparent from such expressions as *'' Bhūyish- 
thah Kurupafichalássmágatà bhavitārah...'',* ** Paūchālānām 
Samitim eyāya,'* '*' Pašāchālānā m Parishadam ājagāma.”' 
The Ckhāndogya Upanishad?’ mentions the Samiti of the 
Paūchāla people presided over by king Pravahana Jaivali, 
Svetaketur h Aruneyah Paūāchālānārm Samitim eydya; tam ha 
Pravahano Jaivalir uvācha `" The Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad ° 
uses the term Parishad instead of Samiti, *' Svetaketur 
ha và Aruneyah Panchalüánüm Parishadamājagāma.”" The 
analogy of the Lichchhavi Parisha mentioned in Buddhist 
works shows that the functions of the Kuru and Pañchāla 
Parishads were not necessarily confined to philosophical 
discussions only. The Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana* 
refers to disputations (sazavüda) and witnesses (upadrashtri) 
in connection with popular assemblies, and informs 
us that the procedure among the Kurus and the Paūchālas 
was different from that of Südras. The people took part 
in the ceremony of royal inauguration.” The Dummedha 
Jātaka* refers to a joint assembly of ministers, Bralmanas, 
the gentry, and the other orders of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal absolutism 
is proved by the testimony of the Atharva Veda” where it 
is stated that concord between king and assembly was 
essential for the former's prosperity. We have evidence 
that the people sometimes expelled and even executed their 
princes together with unpopular officials. Thus it is stated 
in the Satapatha Brahmana,® ‘‘ Now Dushtaritu Paumsayana 
had been expelled from the kingdom which had come to 


i Most of the Kurupaūcbālas shall be assembled togetber,"' Jaim. Up. 
Br, III. 7. 6. i 

2 V, 8.1. 3 VI. 2. 1. & TI 7. 5. š Ait. Br., VIIT. 17. 

$ No. 50. ; VI, 88. 3. 


8 XII. 9. 3. 1 et seq. ; Eugeling, V. 269. 
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. him through ten generations, and the Srifijayas also expelled 
Mevottaras Pātava Chakra  Sthapati.'"' The Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa* refers to personages who were expelled from 
their kingdoms (rdshtras) and who were anxious to recover 
them with the help of the Ksbatriya consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka. Such persons were the Indian counter- 
parts of the French ‘‘ emigrants >°’ who sought to reclaim 
revolutionary France with the help of the troops of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hobhenzollerns. We learn from the 
Vessantara Jātaka that the king of Sivi was compelled to 
banish prince Vessantara in obedience to “‘ the people's 
sentence. ' 


The king was told : 


The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 
The people then will act, methinks, against your son 
and you. 


The king replied : 
Behold the people's will, and I that will do not gainsay. 


The Padakusalamānava Jütaka* tells a story how the 
town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assembled, beat the 
king and priest to death as they were guilty of theft, and 
anointed a good man as king. A similar story is told in 
the Sachchamkira Jātaka.” We are told in the Khaņdahāla 
Jataka that the people of one kingdom killed the minister, 
deposed the king, made bim an outcaste and anointed a 
prince as king. "The ex-king was not allowed to enter into 


1 For the designation * Sthapati,' see ante, 142, and Camb. Hist. Ind., 131; Fleet 
CH. 120. | 

7 VIII. 10. 

3 Cf. Lodge, Modern Europe, p. 517. 
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the capital city. Fick’ and, following him, Dr. D R. 
Bhandarkar, point out that in the Telapatta Jataka a king of 
Takshašilá says that he has no power over the subjects of 
his kingdom. ‘This is in striking contrast with the utter- 
ance of Janaka quoted above, **Bhagavate Videhān dadāmi,'” 
etc. Evidently the royal power had declined appreciably, 
at least in the north-west, since the days of Janaka. 

The more important attributes of kingship are referred 
to in the ** Utkrogana’’ passage.of the Aitareya Brahmana.’ 
The monarch is there described as ‘‘ Visvasya bhütasya 
adhipati,’ i.e., sovereign lord of all beings, ““ Visamattaà,"'' 
i.e., devourer of the people, ''Amitranam hanta,'"' i.e., 
destroyer of enemies, '* Brahmananam gopta,`” i.e., protec- 
tor of the Brabmanas, and Dharmasya goptā, i.e., guardian 
of the laws. In the expressions quoted here we have 
reference to the king's sovereignty and imperium, his power 
of taxation, his military functions, his relations with the 
hierarchy, and his judicial duties. 


1 The Social Organisation in North-East India, trans. by Dr. 5. K. Maitra, 
pp- 113-114. 
2 VIII. 17. 
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PART Il 


From the Coronation of Bimbisüra to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. FOREWORD. 


Tbe following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisara to that of the Guptas. 

For this period we are fortunately in possession of 
authentic historical materials in addition to literary tradition 
to which reference has already been made in the first part of 
the book. These materials are derived principally from the 
following sources: Inscriptions, coins, accounts left by 
foreign observers and works of Indian authors of known 
date and authenticity. Inscriptions engraved on stone and 
copper undoubtedly form the most copious and important 
source. Hardly Jess important are the coins which consti- 
tute almost the sole evidence of the history of certain 
dynasties of the second and first centuries B.C. Foreign 
accounts, especially the records of Greek diplomats and 
navigators and of Chinese annalists and pilgrims, are especially 
valuable in connection with the vexed question of Indian 
chronology. Works of Indian writers of known date, that 
illumine the darkness of our period and afford interesting 
glimpses into political history are extremely rare and com- 
prise the Mahabhashya (Great Commentary) of Patanjali, the 
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Life of Vasubandhu by Paramartha and the Harsha-charita 
(Deeds of Harsha) of Banabhatta. 


For the history of the period from Bimbisāra to Ašoka 
I cannot claim much originality. The subject has been 
treated by Professor Rhys Davids and Dr. Smith, and a 
flood of new light has been thrown on the history of parti- 
cular dynasties by Professors Geiger, Bhandarkar, Rapson, 
Jayaswal, Jackson, Herzfeld, THultzsch and others. I have 
made use of the information contained in their works, and 
have supplemented it with fresh data gathered mainly from 
epical and Jaina sources. I have also tried to present old 


materials in a new shape, and my conclusions are not un- 
often different from those of former writers. 


In the chapter on the Later Mauryas I have examined 
the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, 
and have tried to demonstrate the unsoundness of the current 
theory that '' the fall of the Maurya authority was due in 
large measure to a reaction promoted by the Brāhmans.'' ! 

My treatment of the history of the Early Post-Mauryan 
and Scythian periods, though not entirely original, is differ- 
ent in many respects from that of previous authors. I have 
not been able to accept the current views with regard to the 
nistory and chronology of several dynasties, notably of the 
Early Sātavāhanas, the Greeks of Sakala, and the Saka- 
Pablavas of the Uttarāpatha or North-West India. 


In my account of the Gupta period I have made use of 
the mass of fresh materials accumulated since the publica- 
tion of the works of Bühler, Fleet, Smith and Allan. The 
relations of Samudra Gupta with the Vākātakas have been 
discussed, and an attempt has been made to present a 
connected history of the Later Guptas.* 


| The Chapter on the Later Mauryas was publisbed in the JASR., 1920. 


The Chapter on the Later Guptas was published in the JASB,, 1920. 
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SECTION IIl. LOCAL AUTONOMY AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 


The chief interest of the political history of the post- 
Bimbisārian Age lies in the interaction of two opposing 
forces, viz., the ideal of local (Jānapada) autonomy and the 
attempt at imperial unity. The former ideal is best ex- 
pressed in the words of Manu—sarvam paravasam duhkham, 
sarvam atmavasam sukham,' ‘* subjection to others is full of 
misery, subjection to self leads to happiness." The love 
of local self-rule was in part fostered by geographical 
conditions. The intersection of the land of India by 
deep rivers and winding chains of mountains flanked by 
sandy deserts or impenetrable forests, developed a spirit of 
isolation and cleft the country asunder into small political 
units whose divergences were accentuated by the infinite 
variety of local conditions. But the vast riparian plain of 
the north and the extensive plateau in the interior of the 

` Deccan Peninsula, decked with green by the life-giving 
streams that flow from the majestic heights of the Himalayas 
and the Western Ghats, fostered an opposite tendency—an 
inclination towards union and coalescence. ‘The desire for 
union under one political authority became manifest as early 
as the Brāhmaņa period and found expression in passages 
like the following :— 

** May he (the king) be all-encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler 
(E karàát).'' | 

The ideal persists throughout our period and inspired 
poets and political philosophers who spoke of the thousand 

Yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the Himalayas 
to the sea as the proper domain of a single universal emperor 
(Chakravarti-kshetra) and eulogised monarchs who protected 
the earth decked with the Ganges, as with a pearl necklace, 


1! MWManucarhhitā, IV. 160. 
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adorned with the Himavat and the Vindbya, as with two 
earrings, and robed with a swinging girdle in the shape of 
the rocking oceans. 

The imperial ideal had to contend with the centrifugal 
forces of Jünapada autonomy. It could hardly have been 
realised in practice but for the presence of a new factor in 
Indian politics—the danger threatening from foreign 
invaders. It was only when the ‘‘ earth was harassed by the 
barbarians'' (Mlechchhairudvejyamānā) that she sought refuge 
in the strong arms of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the first great 
historical emperor of India—whose dominions undoubtedly 
transcended the limits of Āryāvarta. Among the early empire- 
builders of the south was a prince who rid bis country of the 
Scythians, Greeks and Parthians (Saka-Yavana-Pahlava- 
nishüdana). And the rulers who revived the imperial glory 
of Magadha in the fourth and fifth centuries 


warriors who humbled the pride of the 
Heaven '' 


city. 


A.D., were 
Scythian '* Son of 
and braved the wrath of the Saka king in his own 
According to sacred legends Vishnu in the shape of a 
Boar had rescued the earth in the aeon of universal destruc- 
tion. It is significant tbat the worship of the Boar Incar- 
nation became widely popular in the Gupta-Chalukya 
period. The poet Visakhadatta actually identifies the man 
in whose arms the earth found refuge when harassed by the 
Mlechchhas, who *'' shook the yoke of servitude from the 
neck'' of his country, with the Vdrahttanu (Boar form) of 
the Self-Existent Being. Great emperors both in the north 
and the south recalled the feats of the Great Boar and the 
mightiest ruler of a dynasty that kept the Arabs at bay for 
centuries actually took the title of Adivardha or the Primeval 
Boar. The Boar Incarnation then symbolized the successful 
struggle of Indians against the devastating floods issuing 
from tne regions outside their borders that threatened to 
overwhelm their country and civilisation ina common ruin. 





CHAPTER II 
Thue Risk oF MAGADHA 


Sarvamūrddhābhishiktānāmesha mürddhni jvalishyati x 
prabhaharo’ yam sarvesham jyotishāmiva bhaskarah 
enamasadya rajanah samriddha-balavāhanāh 
Vinasamupayasyanti šalabhā iva pāvakam. 
—Mahabharata.' 


Srecrion I. Tae AGE OF BIMBISARA. s 


Under the vigorous kings of the race of Bimbisāra and 
Nanda, Magadha played tbe same part in ancient Indian 
history which Wessex played in the annals of pre-Norman 
England, and Prussia in the history of modern Germany. 
It was about the middle of the sixth century B.C., that 
Bimbisāra or Srenya (Srenika) of the  Haryanka-kula 
(called also Seniya Bimbisüra), son of a petty Raja of South 
Bihār, the real founder of the Magadban imperial power, 
mounted his ancestral throne. The Mahdvamsa* tells us 
that ** the virtuous Bimbisāra was fifteen years old when he 
was anointed king by his own father—two and fifty years 
he reigned.” We learn from the Sutta Nipàta * that the 
Magadhan capital was at this time at Rajagaha or Rajagriba, 
“ the Giribbaja (Girivraja) in Magadha.”’ 

The early Buddhist texts throw a flood of light on the 
political condition of India in the time of Bimbisāra. There 
were, as Prof. Rhys Davids observes, '' besides a still sur- 
viving number of small aristocratic republics four kingdoms 


1 IF 19, 10-11. 
2 QGeiger's translation, p. 12. Bimbisira wae not the founder of the dynasty to 


which he belonged. But it was he who, judging from available evidence, launched it 
on » career of conquest and expansion in the historical period. 
3 SBE., X. II. 67. 
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Moi Considerable extent and power." ' In addition to these 


there were a number of smaller kingdoms and some non- 


Aryan principalities. The most important amongst the 


republics were the Vajjians of Vaisali and the Mallas of 


Kusinārā (Kusinagara) and Pava.* An account of both 


these peoples has already been given. Among the smaller 
republics Rhys Davids mentions the Sakyas of Kapilavastu," 


the Koliyas of Rāmagāma, the Bhaggas of Surhsumara 
Hill, the Bulis of AJlakappa, the Kālāmas of Kesaputta, and 
tbe Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 


The Sākyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, on the east by the river Rohint,' 
and on the west and south by the Rapti.” They claimed 
to belong to the solar (Aditya) race and Ikshvaku family, 
and, as we have already seen, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the king of Kosala. The Koliyas were their eastern 
neighbours. The introductory portion of the Kundla 
Jātaka says that the Sikya and Koliya tribes bad the river 
Rohini, which flows between Kapilavastu and the capital of 
the Koliyas, confined by a single dam and by means of it 
cultivated their crops. ‘* Once upon a time in the month 
Jetthamüla when the crops began to flag and droop, the 
labourers from amongst the dwellers of both cities as- 
sembled together.” Then followed a scramble for water. 
From the mutual recriminations which ensued we learn that 
the Sakyas had the custom of marrying their own sisters. 


t Buddhist India, p. 1. 

2 Twelve miles from Kusiniri (Cunningham, AGI., revised ed., 1024, p. 498; 
old od., p. 434). Between Pāvā and Kusinürá there was n stream called Kukuttbā, the 
Cacouthes of tbe Classical writers. 

3 Pipriwi in the north of the Bast! district, or Tilaura Kō and neighbouring 
ruins in the Tardi about 10 miles to the NW. of Piprāwā. (Smith, EHI., third èd., 
p.159.) For the institutions of tbe city, see Bud. Ind., p. 19. 

4 A tributary of the Rapti (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 961. 

5 epson, Ancient India, p. 161 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 05-06. 
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In the Tīrthayātrā section of the Vanaparva of the Mahabha- 
rata' mention is made of a place called Kapilāvata. It is 
not altogether improbable that we have here a Brahmanical 
reference to the capital of the Sakyas. 


The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Attareya 
Brahmana? and the Ashtadhyayi. The former work refers 
to the Bhargayana prince Kairiši Sutvan. In the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C., the Bhagga state was a 
dependency of the Vatsa kingdom; for we learn from the 
preface to the Dhonasakha Jātaka, * that prince Bodhi, the 
son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, dwelt in Surnsumà- 
ragiri and built a palace called Kokanada. The Mahābhārata 
and the Harivaméa also testify to the close connection 
between the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas) : 


‘© Vatsabhūmiūcha Kaunteyo vijigye balavan balat 
Bhargāņāmadhipaūchaiva Nishadadhipatim tathà.'' ° 


*(Bhimasena) the mighty son of Kuntt, conquered by 
force the Vatsa country and tbe lord of the Bhargas and 
then the lord of the Nishadas."’ 


** Pratardanasya putrau dvau Vatsa-Bhargau babhū- 
vatuh.? 


** Pratardana bad two sons, Vatsa and Bbarga." 


Regarding the Bulis and the Kālāmas we know very 
little. The Dhammapada commentary” refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says that it 
was 10 leagues in extent. From the story of its king's 
intimate relationship with king Vethadipaka it may be 
presumed that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadipa, the 
home of a famous Brabmana in the early days of Buddhism, 


i III, 84.51. 5 Mbh., IT. 30, 10 11. 

2 VIII. 28. 6 Haric., 29. 73. 

3 IV. I. 111, 177. ? Harvard Oriental Series, 28, p. 247. 
4 No, 353. 
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S Pio made a cairn over the remains of the Buddha in his 
| | native land. The Kālāmas were the clan of the philosopher 
Klāra” The name of their nigama (town) Kesaputta, 
reminds us of the Kesins, a people mentioned in the 


Satapatha Brāhmaņa * and probably also in the Ashtadhyayt 
of Pānini," and connected witb the Paūchālas and Dālbhyas 
who appear in the Rig Veda,’ as settled on the banks of 
the Gomati. Kesaputta itself seems to have been situated 
in Kosala,’ and no doubt acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the king of that powerful state. 


The Moriyas were undoubtedly the same clan which 
gave Magadha its greatest dynasty.” Pipphalivana, the 
Moriya capital, is apparently identical with the Nyagro- 
dhavana or Banyan Grove, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, 
where stood the famous Embers Tope. Fa Hien tells us 
that the Tope lay 14 Yojanas (54 miles?) -to the west of 
Kusinārā.” 

Among the smaller kingdoms may be mentioned 
Gandhāra ruled by Pukkusāti, Roruka (in Sauvira or the 
Lower Indus Valley) governed by Rudrüyana," Surasena 
ruled by Subahu Avantiputta, and Anga under the sway of 
Dridhavarman. 


The most famous amongst the non-Aryan principali- 
ties was the realm of the Yakkha Alavaka." This little 


1 Mojumdar Šāstri connects Vethadipa with Kasia (AGI, 1924, 714); cf. Fleet in 


JRAS, 1906, p. 900n; Hoey suggests that Vethadipa is Bettiah in the Champaran 
District of Bihár. 
2 Buddhacharita, XII. 2. 3 Ved. Ind., Vol. I, p. 188. 
4 VI. 4. 165. 5 VW. 61. 8 The Anguttara (P.T.8.,1, 188; Nipáta IIT, 65), 
7 * Then did the Bribwaps Cioskka anoint n glorious youth, known by the name 
Candagutta, as king over all Jambudīpa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas," Geiger, 
Mahacamea, p. 27. 
8 Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 135; Watters, Yuan. Chwang, II, pp. 23-24 ; 
Cunningham, AGI., old ed., pp. 429, 433, 
9 Legge, Fa Hien, p. 79. Watters, T, 111. Cf. JRAS., 1903. 368. 
10 Dícgücadàána, p. 545. 
lt Sutta Nipāta, BBE., X, II. 29-30, 
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state was situated near the Ganges and was probably 
identical with the Chanchu territory visited by  Hiuen 
Tsang. Cunningham and Smith identify the country with 
the Ghāzipur region.’ It had Alavi? for its capital. This 
city seems to be identical with the town of Alabhiya 
mentioned in the Uvüsagadasao. Near it there was a 
large forest.‘ According to Hoernle the name of the 
kingdom represents the Sanskrit Atavī which means a 
forest. The same scholar points out that in the Abhidhā- 
nappadīpikā Alavi is mentioned in a list of twenty names 
of cities including Bārāņasī, Sāvatthī, Vesali, Mithila, 
Alavi, Kosambhi, Ujjenī, Takkasila, Champa, Sagala, 
Sumsumiragira, Rājagaha, Kapilavatthu, Sāketa, Inda- 
patta, Ukkattha," Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara," Samkassa and 
Kusinara. The Chullavagga ` mentions the Aggalava shrine 
at Ālavī. In the Uvāsagadasāo the king of Alabhiya is 
named Jiyasattü (JitaSatru, conqueror of enemies). But 
Jiyasattū seems to have been a common designation of 
kings like the epithet Devaénampiya of a later age. The 
name is given also to the rulers of Sāvatthī, Kampilla, 
Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagima, Bārāņasī and Polasapura, 
who were contemporaries of Mahāvīra.* Buddhist writers 
refer to other Yakkha principalities besides Alavaka.’ 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 


Watters, Yuan Chiang, IT, pp. 61, 340. 

Sutta Nipāta; The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 275 

II, p. 103; Appendix, pp. 51-53. 2 

Cf. The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 150. | 

A town in the Kingdom of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, T, 106). 

Near Chitor (N. L. Dey). 

VE. 1T. | ? 

5 Cf. Hoernle, Ucüsagadasáo, II, pp. 5, 65, 100, 108, 106, 115, 166. In the Arya 
Manjuért Mala Kalpa (ed. G. Sāstrī, p 645), a king of Gaudo is styled ** Jitadatru, 
It is absurd to suggest, as does Hoernle (p 103 n), that Jiyasattü, Prasennjit and 
Chedaga were identical. Cf. Indian Culture, IT, 806. 

9 Cf. Sutta Nipāta, S.B.E., Vol. X, II, p. 45. 
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Yakkha (Yaksha) principalities but the four great kingdoms 
of Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha.' 

In Kosala king Mahākosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. The new king preserved un- 
impaired the extensive heritage received from his father, 
and ruled Kasi and Kosala. He also exercised suzerainty 
over the Sakya and Kalama territories. We have already 
seen that the Samyutta Nikāya refers to him as the head 
of a group of five Rājās, ' on one occasion when the 
Exalted One was at Savatthi, five Rājās, the Pasenadi being 
the chief among them, were indulging in various forms of 
amusement.'' * 

In her interesting article, ‘‘ Sage and King in Kosala- 
Samyutta," Mrs. Rhys Davids admirably sums up the 
character of Pasenadi. “ He is shown combining like šo 
many of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs 
of sex with the virtues and affection of a good ' family 
man,’ indulgence at the table with an equally natural wish 
to keep in good physical form, a sense of honour and 
honesty, shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with a 
greed for acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and a 
fussiness over lost property, a magnanimity towards a con- 
quered foe with a callousness over sacrificial slaughter and 
the punishment of criminals. Characteristic also is both 
his superstitious nervousness over tbe sinister significance 
of dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, and 
also his shrewd politic care to be on good terms with 
all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to their 
genuineness or not.'” * We learn from the Ambattha and 


1 These were ruled, according to the Tibetans, by Prasenajit, son of Brabmadatta 


(Mahákosala), Udayana, son of Sutānīka, Pradyota, son of Anantanemi (Pupika or 
S Popaka), and Bimbisira, son of Mabāpadma respectively (Essay on Gunàüdhya, p. 173), 
There is no unanimity among ancient writers regarding the namos of the parents of 
Bimbieārs and some of his royal contemporaries, 
7 For the identification of the KájAs, sce Part I ante, 131f, 
3 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 134. 
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Lohichcha Suttas* that Pasenadi was a patron of the 
Brāhmaņas, and gave them spots on royal domains with 
power over them as if they were kings. He was also a 
friend of the Buddha and his followers, and made 
monasteries for their habitation.” 

He had many queens, one of whom was, according to 
the Dhammapada commentary, a princess of Magadha. 
More famous among tbe royal consorts were Mallika, 
daughter of the chief of garland-makers in Sāvattbī, and 
Vāsabha Khattiyā born to a Sakya named Mahanaman from 
a slave woman. He had a daughter called Vajirā or 
Vajiri Kumāri,” and a son named Vidüdabha whose mother 
was Vüsabha Khattiyā. Prince Vidūdabba at first appears 
to have served as his father’s Sendpatt or General." 
Afterwards he succeeded to the throne” and perpetrated a 
ferocious massacre of the Sikyas. 

Hoernle in the Uvāsagadasāo ° refers to Mrigadhara, 
who is said to have been the first minister of Prasenajit 
or Pasenadi. Dr. Bhandarkar refers to another minister 
called Siri-Vaddha. A third important official was Digha 
Chārāyaņa.” He is probably identical with Dirgha 
Chārūyaņa mentioned in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra as an 
author of a treatise on kingly duties," and by Vātsyāyana 


Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, pp. 108, 288. 
Gagga Jātaka, No. 155. 
Majjhima, IT, p. MO. » 
For the employment of princes as Sendpat:, see Kautilya (Mysore edition, 1919), 
p. 34 ; cf. 316. | ! C 

5 Vidūdabha's name is generally omitted in Purāņic manuscripts.’ The Purāņas, 
however, mention a king named Suratha. Paryiter points out (D.K.A., 12, n 63) that 
one manuscript of the Vishnu Purina gives the name Viduratha instead of Suratha. 
But that prince is represented as the great-grandson of Prasēnajit. Similarly the 
Purāņas represent Udáyin s3 the grandson of Ajātašatru. These instances emphasize 
the need for a critical handling of the Purāņic lists. 

6 II, Appendix, p. 66. 

7 Majjhima, N., TI, p. 118. 

8 Cf. Nitivijita Chārāyaņaļ, Ep. Indica, III, p. 210. 
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as an author of the science of Erotics. His uncle Bandhula 
was a general. 

The Buddhist texts throw some light on the foreign and 
internal affairs of Pasenadi's reign. The Majjhima Nikāya' 
tells us that the Kosalan monarch was on friendly terms 
with Seniya Bimbisāra and the Visātikā Lichchhavi. But be 
was much troubled by marauders like Angulimála. We read 
in the Mahāvagga” that certain Bikkhus travelling on the 
road from Sāketa to Sāvatthī were killed by robbers. Then 
the king’s soldiers came and caught some of the ruffians. 
In another passage" of the Mahdvagga it is stated that a 
residence of the Bikkhus in the Kosala country was menaced 
by savages. 

In the Vatsa kingdom king Satānīka Parantapa was 
succeeded by his son Udayana who is the hero of many 
Indian legends.‘ The commentary on the Dhammapada 
gives the story of the way in which Vāsuladattā or Vāsa- 
vadatta, the daughter of Pradyota, king of Avanti, became 
his wife. It also mentions two other queens of the Vatsa 
king, viz., Māgandiyā, daughter of a Kuru Brāhmaņa, and 
Sāmāvatī. The Svapna-Vāsavadatta attributed to Bhāsa, 
and some other works, mention another queen named Padmā- 
vati who is represented as sister to king Daršaka of 
Magadha. The Priyadaršikā speaks of Udayana's marriage 
with Āraņyakā, the daughter of Dridhavarman, king of Anga. 
The Ratnávali tells the story of the love of the king of 


1 II, p. 101, 
2 6. B. E., XII, p. 220. 
5 P, 901. 


For a detailed »ocount of the legenda, see ** Essuy on Gunddhya and the Brihat- 
kathā,'* by Prof. Félix Lacóte, translated by Rev. A. M. Tabard. Bee also Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, 1920-21 ; Guno, " Pradyota, Udayana, and Srenika—A 
Jaina Legend ;'' J. Ben, " Tbe Riddle of the Pradyota Dynasty '* (T. H. Q., 1990, 


pp. 678-700); Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyadardikā, lxii ff. ; Aiyangar Com. 
Vol., 352 ff. 
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Vatsa and of Sāgarikā, an attendant of his queen Vāsava- 
dattà. Stories about Udayana were widely current in Avanti 
in the time of Kālidāsa as we learn from the Meghadūta : 
'* prāpy Avantim Udayana-kathd-kovida grámavriddhàn." The 
Jatakas throw some sidelight on the character of this king. 
In the preface to the Mātanga Jātaka it is related that in 
a fit of drunken rage he had Pindola tortured by having a 
nest of ants tied to him. ‘The Kathā-sarit-sāgara of Soma- 
veda, a writer of the eleventh century A.D., contains a long 
account of Udayana's Digvijaya.! The Priyadaršikā of Sri- 
barsha? speaks of the king's victory over the lord of 
Kalinga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Dridbavar- 
man to the throne of Anga. It is difficult to disentangle the 
kernel of historical truth from the husk of popular fables. 
It seems that Udayana was a great king who really made 
some conquests, and contracted matrimonial alliances with 
the royal houses of Avanti, Anga and Magadha. 

The throne of Avanti was at this time occupied by 
Chanda Pradyota Mahāsena whose sons Gopalaka and Palaka 
and daughter Vāsavadattā, the chief queen of Udayana, are 
known to the Svapnavāsavadatta, Pratijrayaugandhardyana 
and some other works. Another prince of the family, 
Kumarasena, finds mention in the Harsha-charita. Regard- 
ing the character of Pradyota the Mahdvagga says that he 
was cruel.” The Puranas tell us that he was '* nayavarjita,"’ 
i.e., destitute of good policy. The same authorities ob- 
serve that “ he will indeed have the neighbouring kings 
subject to him—sa vai pranata sāmantah.'” That he was 
a king feared by his neighbours is apparent from a state- 
ment of the Majjhima Nikāya * that Ajātašatru, son ol 

1 Tawney's Translation, Vol. I, pp. 148 f. at 

2 ActIV. Udayana" capital, Kaušfāmbī, stood on the banks of the Kālīndī or 
Jumns (Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyadarsika, lxxvi, following Brhathatha 
Sloka Sarhgraha). 


3 S.B.E, XVII, p. 157. 
6 II. 7. 
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Bimbisira, fortified Rajagriha because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his territories by Pradyota.' 

Magadha, as we have already seen, was ruled by 
Bimbisāra himself. He maintained friendly relations with 
his northern and western neighbours. He received an 


embassy and a letter from Pukkusāti (Pushkarasārin), 


the king of Gandhāra. When Pradyota was suffering 
from jaundice the Magadban king sent the physician 
Jivaka. He contracted matrimonial alliances with the 
ruling families of Madra, Kosala” and Vaišālī. These 
marriages were of great importance for the history of 
Magadha. They paved the way for the expansion of 
the kingdom both westward and northward. Bimbisāra"s 
Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village producing a revenue of 
a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money."  Accord- 
ing to the Thusa Jātaka* and the Mushika Jütaka* the 
Kosalan princess was the mother of Ajatasatru. The preface 
to the Jātakas says, '' At the time of his (Ajátasatru's) con- 
ception there arose in his mother, the daughter of the king 
of Kosala, a chronic longing to drink blood from the right 
knee of king Bimbisara." In the Samyukta Nikawa * 
Pasenadi of Kosala calls Ajātašatru his nephew. On page 
38 of the Book of the Kindred Sayings, however, Madda 
(Madrà) appears as the name of AjataSatru’s mother. The 
Jaina writers, on the other hand, represent Chellana, 


t According to a Jaina legend Pradyota went forth to attack Rājagriha even during 
the lifetime of Bimbisára. He was foiled by the cunning of Prince Abhaya (Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1920-21, 3). Pradyota was also unsuccessful in his war 
with Pushkarasárin, king of Taxila, and was only saved from disaster by the outbreak 
of hostilities between Pusbkarasárin and the Pagdavas (Essay on Gunádhya, 176). 

3 According to the Dhammapada commentary (Harvard, 99, 00; 30, 925) 
Bimbisāra and Paseoadi were connected by marriage, each having married a sister 
of the other, — Bimbisára's chief cossort was Khemā. 

5 Jātaka, Nos. 239, 288, 492. 

{No 338, 

5 No 373. 

6 The Book of the Kindred Šaying*, p. 110, 
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daughter of Chetaka of VaiSali, as the mother of Kūņika- 
Ajatagatru. The Nikāyas call Ajātašatru Vedehiputta. This 
seems to confirm the Jaina tradition because Vaišālī was 
situated in Videha. Buddhaghosha, however, resolves 
'* Vedehi’’ into Veda-Iha, Vedena  Ihati or intellectual 
effort.’ In this connection we should remember that even 
Kosalan monarchs had sometimes the epithet Vaideha.* It 
is dificult to come to a final decision with regard to the 
parentage of the mother of Ajātašatru from the data at our 
disposal, 

Disarming the hostility of his powerful western and 
northern neighbours by his shrewd policy, Bimbisāra 
could devote his undivided attention to the struggle with 
Anga which he annexed after defeating Brahmadatta.” 
The annexation of Anga by Bimbisāra is proved by the 
evidence of the Mahāvagga * and of the Sonadanda Sulta 
of the Digha Nikaya in which it is stated that the revenues 
of the town of Champa have been bestowed by King Bimbi- 
sāra on the Bráhmana Sonadanda. We learn from Jaina 
sources^ that Anga was governed as a separate province under 
the Magadhan Crown Prince with Champa as its capital. 
Thus by war and policy Bimbisara added Anga and a part 
of Kasi to the Magadhan dominions, and launched Magadha 
in that career of conquest and aggrandisement which only 
ended when Asoka sheathed his sword after the conquest 
of Kalinga. We learn from the Mahāvagga that Bimbisára's 
dominions embraced 80,000° townships, the overseers 
(Gamikas) of which used to meet in a great assembly. 


1 The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 109 n. 

2 Cf. Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 190, 401; Para Ātņāra is called both Vardeha and 
Kausalya. 

3 JASB., 1914, p. 331. t SRE.. XVII, p. 1. 

5 Hemachandra, the author of the  Sthacirdvali; cf. also the Bhagacati Sūtra 
and the Niragávali Satra (ed. Warren, p. 3). King (rāyā) Kuņiya, son of King Seniya 
by Chellanādevī, ruled in Champānsgarī io Bháratavarsaha, which is in Jambudvipa 

6 Apparently a stock number. 
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The victories of Bimbisira’s reign were probably due 
in large measure to the vigour and efficiency of his admini- 
stration. We are informed by the Chullavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka * that be exercised a rigid control over his High 
Officers, dismissing those who udvised him badly and 
rewarding those whose advice he approved of. The Highest 
Officers (Mahümütras) were divided into three classes, viz., 
(1) Sabbatthaka (the officer in charge of general affairs), 
(2) Vohārika Mahümattas (judges) and (3) Senā-nāyaka 
Mahāmattas (generals). 

The Vinaya texts afford us a glimpse into the activities 
of these Mahümattas (Mahāmātras), and the rough and 
ready justice meted out to criminals. Thus we have refer- 
ence not only to imprisonment in jails (kara). but also to 
punishment by scourging, branding. beheading, tearing out 
the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. Information regarding 
activities of a different kind is given by the Chinese pil- 
grims. Hiuen Tsang, for instance, refers to Bimbisāra's 
road and causeway, and says that when Kušāgrapura ° 
(old Rajagriba) was afflicted by fires the king went to the 
cemetery and built the new city of Rajagriha Fa Hien, 
however, gives the credit for the foundation of New 
Rājagriba to Ajātašātru. 

Bimbisāra had many sons, namely, Kūņika-Ajātašatru 
(A$okachandra of the Kathākoga), Halla and Vehalla (born 
from queen Chellaņā), Abhaya (born from gueen Nandā), 
Sīlavat, Vimala-Kondafifia, and Kālaga. Ajatasatru seems 
to have acted as his father’s Viceroy at Champi." He 
is said to have killed his father and seized the entire 
kingdom. 


1 WII. 3.5. See also Vinaya, T. 73, 74 f., 207, 240. 

2 Probably named after the early Magadhan King Kušāyra (AIHT.. 149). 

3 Bhagovati Sūtra, Nirayārali  Sütra, | Parifishtaparean and the Kathákoga, 
p. 175. 
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Dr. Smith regards the story of the murder as ‘the 
product of odium theologicum,’ and shows excessive seep- 
ticism in regard to the evidence of the Pāli canon and chroni- 
cles. But the general credibility of these works has been 
maintained by scholars like Rhys Davids and Geiger whose 
conclusions seem to be confirmed in many respects by the 
testimony of independent classical and Jaina writers.' 


1 Cf. the Jaina attempt to whitewash Küpika from the stain of intentional parricide 
(Jacobi referring to the Nirayārali Sūtra in his Kalpa Sütra of Bhadravābu, 1879, 
p. 5). Accor ing to the Chullaragga, VII. 3.5 Bimbisára is said to have handed over 
the kingdom (Magadha or Champa?) to Ajñtašatrn, the Prince. 


22 





SECTION II. KONIKA-AJATASATRU. 


The reign of Künika-AjátasSatru was the highwater 
mark of the power of the Bimbisārian (Haryanka) dynasty.’ 
He not only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kasi, 
but also absorbed the state of Vaišālī. The traditional 
account of his duel with Kosala is given in the Samyutta 
Nikāya * and the Haritamüta, Vaddhaki-Sükara, Kummā 
Sapinda, Tachchha Sūkara and the Bhaddasāla Jātakas. It 
is said that after Ajātašatru murdered Bimbisāra, his father, 
the queen Kosala Devi died of love for him. ** Even after her 
death Ajātašatru still enjoyed the revenues of the Kasi village 
which had been given to the lady Kosalā for bath money. 
But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, determined that no par- 
ricide should have a village which was his by right of 
inheritance and made war upon Ajáütasatru. Sometimes 
the uncle got the best of it, and sometimes the nephew. 
On one occasion the Kosalan monarch fled away in defeat ; 
on another occasion he took Ajātašatru prisoner. His 
daughter Vajira he gave in marriage to his captive nephew 
and dismissed her with the Kasi village for her bath 
money.'' It is stated in the Bhaddasāla Jātaka that during 
Pasenadi's absence in a country town, Digha Chārāyaņa, 
the Commander-in-Chief, raised prince Vidüdabha to the 
throne. The ex-king set out for Rājagaha (Rājagriha), 


resolved to take bis nephew (Ajātašatru) with him and 
capture Vidtidabha. 


But he died from exposure outside the 
gates of Rājagaha. 


| The Aupopātika Sūtra applies to bim the title Devánupiya (T.A. 1881. 108), 
? The Book of the Kindred Sayimmgs, pp. 109-110, 
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The traditional account of Ajātašatru-Kūņika's war 
with Vaišāli is given by Jaina writers. King Seniya 
Bimbisüra is said to have given his famous elephant 
Seyanaga (Sechanaka, the sprinkler), together with a huge 
necklace of eighteen .strings of jewels, to his younger sons 
Halla and Vehalla born from his wife Chellaņā, the daughter 
of Raji Chetaka of Vaisali. His eldest son Kūņiya 
(AjitaSatru), after usurping his father's throne, on the insti- 
gation of his wife Paūmāvaī (Padmāvatī), demanded from his 
younger brothers the return of both gifts. On the latter 
refusing to give them up and flying with them to their 
grandfather Chetaka in Vaišālī, Kūņiya having failed peace- 
fully to obtain the extradition of the fugitives, commenced 
war with Chetaka.' According to Buddhaghosha's com- 
mentary the Sumangala-vilāsinī,* the cause of the war was a 
breach of trust on the part of the Lichchhavis in connection 
with a mine of precious gems. 


The preliminaries to the struggle between  Magadha 
and Vaisali are described in the Mahāvagga and the Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta. Inthe Mahdvagga it is related that 
Sunidha and Vassaküra, two ministers of Magadha, were 
building a fort at Pataligáma in order to repel the Vajjis. 
The Mahàüparinibbüna Suttanta * says "" the Blessed One was 
once dwelling in Rajagaha on the hill called the Vulture's 
Peak. Now at that time Ajātasattu Vedehiputta, the king 
of Magadha, was desirous of attacking the Vajjians ; and he 
said to himself, * I will root out these Vajjians, mighty and 
powerful though they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, L 
will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.' 


1 Ucüsagadasáo, IT, Appendix, p. T; cf. Tawney, Kathākoga, pp. 176 f. 


2 Burmese Edition, Part IT, p. 99. Se now B.C Law, Buddhistic Studtes, 
p. 199. 
y Trans. by Rhys Da vida. 
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' So he spake to the Brāhmaņa Vassakāra, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said * Come now, Brābmaņa, do 
you go to the Blessed One, and...tell him that Ajātasattu... 
has resolved, ‘I will root out these Vajjians.' Vassakāra 
hearkened to the words of the king...” (and delivered to 
the Buddha the message even as the king had commanded). 

In the Nirayavali Sūtra (Nirayāvaliyā-Sutta) it ` is 
related that when Kūņika (Ajātašatru) prepared to attack 
Chetaka of Vaisali the latter called together the eighteen 
Gaņarājas * of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis 
and Mallakis, and asked them whether they would satisfy 
Künika's demands, or. go to war with him. The good 
relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaišālī are referred 
to in the Majjhima Nikāya.” There is thus no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the Jaina statement regarding the 
alliance between Kāsi-Kosala on the one hand and Vaisali 
on the other. It seems that all the enemies of AjataSatru 
including the rulers of Kāsi-Kosala and Vaisali offered 
a combined resistance. ‘The Kosalan war and the Vajjian 
war were probably not isolated events but parts of a common 
movement directed against the establishment cf the hegemony 
of Magadha. This struggle reminds us of the tussle of 
the Samnites, Etruscans and Gauls with the rising power of 
Rome. 

In the war with Vaisali Kūņiya-Ajātašatru is said to 
have made use of the Mahāsilākaņtaga and ra(t)hamusala. 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of the 
nature of a catapult which threw big stones. The second 
was a chariot to which a mace was attached and which, 
running about, effected a great execution of men.* The 


! Chiefs of republican clans. 
3 Uváüsagadosüo, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 60; Kathàákoca, p. 170. 
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ra(t) hamusala may be compared to the tanks used in the 
great European war of 1914-18. 

The war is said to have synchronised with the death of 
Gosāla Matkhaliputta, the great teacher of the Ajivika 
sect. Sixteen years later at the timé of Mahiavira’s 
death the anti-Magadhan confederacy is said to have been 
still in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sūtra that on 
the death of Mahavira the confederate kings mentioned in 
the Nirayavali Sūtra instituted a festival to be held in 
memory of that event.’ The struggle between the Magadhan 
king and the powers arrayed against him thus seems to have 
been protracted for more than sixteen years. The Atthakatha 
gives an account of the Machiavellian tactics adopted by 
Magadhan statesmen headed by Vassakāra to sow the 


t S.B.E., xxii, 266 (para. 128). As pointed out by Jacobi (The Kalpasütra of Bha- 
dravahu, 6 (T.), the traditional date of Mahivtra’s Nirvana is 470 years before 
Vikrama (58 B.C.) according to the Sretàmbaras, aud 605 according to the Digambaras. 
It is suggested that Vikrama of the Digambaras is intended for Šālivābana (78 A.D.). 
A different tradition is, however. recorded by Hemachandra who says that 155 years 
after tbe liberation of Mabávira Chandragupta became king :— 


evam cha frī Mahdvire mukte varshašate gate 
Rūds poto — Chandragupto'bhacan nripah. 


As Chandrsgupta's accession apparently took place between 326 and 312 B.C., the 

tradition recorded in Hemacbandra's Parigishtaparcan would place the date of 
Mabháü vira's death between 451 and 467 B.C. But early Buddhist texts (Dialogues, ITI, 

pp. 111, 203 ; Majjhima, II, 213) make the famous Jaion teacher predecease the Buddha, 

and the latest date assigned by reliable tradition to the Parinirrüna of the Šākya sage 
is 486 B.C. (Cantonese tradition, Smith, EHI, 4th ed., p. 49). According to Ceylonese 
writers Šākyamuni entered into nircāņa in the eighth year of AjátaSatru (4jütasattuno 
passe atthame muni nibbute, Mahāvarhsa, Cb. II). This would place tbe accession of 
the son of Bimbisāra io 493 B.C., if the Cantonese date for the nircána of the Buddha 
is accepted. Jaina writers put the interval between Künika's accession and the death of 
their master at 16 and x years. According to Buddhist chroniclers the interval would 
be less than 8 years as Mabāvīra predeceased the Buddha. The divergent data of the 
Jaina and Buddhist texts can only be reconciled if we assume, that the former take 
ns their starting point the date of the accession of Küpika as the raja of Champs, while 
the Buddhists begin their calenlation from a later date when Ajatasatru mounted 
his ancestral throne at Rājogriba. 
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seeds of dissension among the Vaišālians and thus bring 
about their downfall.’ 

The absorption of Vaisali and Kasi as a result of the 
Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought the aspiring 
ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally ambitious 
sovereign of Avanti. We have already referred to a state- 
ment of the Majjhima Nikaya that on one occasion  Ajüta- 
Satru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. We do not know 
whether the attack was ever made.  Ajātašatru does not 
appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. "The con- 
quest of that kingdom was reserved for his successors. 

It was during the reign of AjataSatru that both Mahā- 
vira and Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and 
Buddhism respectively, are said have entered nirvdna. 
Shortly after the death of Gautama a Council is said to have 
been held by the monks of his Order for the recitation and 
collection of the Doctrine. 

In the opinion of Dr. Jayaswal the Parkbam statue 
is a contemporary portrait of king Ajātašatru. But this view 
has not met with general acceptance. 


1 Cf. Modern Review, July, 1919, pp. 55-56. According to the Arya Mafijuéri- 
Müla-Kalpa (Vol. I, ed. Ganapati Sistri, pp. 603 f.) the dominions of A'ātaš$atru 
embraced, besides Magadha, Ariza, Vārāņasi (Benares), and Vaidālt io the north. 





SECTION III. AJATASATRU'S SUCCESSORS. 


Ajāta$atru was succeeded according to the Puranas by 
Dargaka. Prof. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajātašatru to be an error, because the Pali Canon 
indubitably asserts that 6Udāyi-bhadda was the son of 
Ajátaáatru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradition 
recorded in the Kathākogca * and the Parisishtaparvan * also 
represents Udaya or Udāyin as the son of Künika by his 
wife Padmāvatī, and his immediate successor. 

Though the reality of the existence of Darsaka, as king 
of Magadha, is possibly established by the discovery of the 
Svapna-Vasavadatta attributed to Bhāsa, yet in the face of 
Buddhist and Jaina evidence it cannot be confidently as- 
serted that he was the immediate successor of Ajatasatru. Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar identifies him with Naga-Dasaka who is 
represented by the Ceylonese Chronicles as the last king of 
Bimbisāra's line. In this connection mention may be made 
of a passage in Hiuen Tsang’s Si-yu-ki, which says '' lo 
the south-west of the old Sangharama about 100 li is the 
Sangharama of 'li-lo-shi-kia...... It was built by the last 
descendant of Bimbisāra raja.""* The name of the second . 
Sanghārāma, if correctly restored by Beal, was probably 
derived from that of Darsaka who is here represented as the 
last descendant of Bimbisāra. The evidence of the 
Divyavadana,’ which omits the name of Nūāga-Dāsaka 
altogether from the list of kings of the Bimbisārian family, 
however, suggests that there was hardly any unanimity 


LE Py 17 Tā 

* Pp. 43. 

3 Real, Si-yu-kf, TT, p. 102. 
$ P. 369 
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ss 


even among Buddhists about the historical reality of tbe 


king (Nāga-Dāsaka) and his position in the dynastic list. 

Udāyin: Before his accession to the throne Udāyin 
or Udayi-bhadda, the son of Ajātašatru, seems to have acted 
as his father's Viceroy at Champa.' The Parisishtaparvan 
further informs us that he founded a new capita] on the 
bank of the Ganges which came to be known as Pataliputra. 
This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the Vayu Purana * according to which Udayi built 
the city of I&usumapura in the fourth year of his reign. 
The choice of Pataliputra was probably due to its position 
in the centre of the realm which now included North Bibar. 
Moreover its situation at the confluence of two large rivers, 
the Ganges and the Soma, was important from the 
commercial as well as the strategic point of view. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the Kautiliya 
Arthašāstra recommends a site at the confluence of rivers for 
the capital of a kingdom. 

The Parisishtaparvan ° refers to the king of Avanti as 
the enemy of Udāyin. This does not seem to be improbable 
in view of the fact that his father had to fortify his capital 
in expectation of an attack about to be made by 
Pradyota, king of Avanti. The fall of Aūga and Vaisali 
and the discomfiture of Kosala had left Avanti the only im- 


portant rival of Magadha. ‘This last kingdom had absorbed 


all the kingdoms and republics of eastern India. On the 
other hand, ifthe Kathā-sartt-sāgara * is to be believed, the 
kingdom of Kaušūmbi was at this time annexed to the realm 
of Pālaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota. Ihe two king- 
doms, Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to face with 
each other. The contest between the two for the mastery of 


Jacobi, Parifish{aparcan, p. 42. 

Also the Gārgī-Samhitā (Kern, Brihat Samhita, 96). 
Pp. 45-46, Text VI, 191. 

Tawney's Translation, Vol. IT, p. 484. 
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northern India probably began, as we have seen, in the 
reign of Ajātašatru. It must have continued during the 
reign of Udāyin.' The issue was finally decided in the 
time of Ši$unāga, or of Nanda as Jaina tradition seems to 
suggest.’ 

Udšyin's successors according to the Purdnas were 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin. But the — Ceylonese 
chronicles place after Udayi the kings named Anuruddha, 
Munda and Naga Dasaka. Here again the Ceylonese account 
is partially confirmed by the Anguttara Nikaya which alludes 
to Munda, King of Pataliputra. The Divyāvadāna, too, 
mentions Munda but omits the names of Anuruddha and 
Naga Dasaka. Dr. Bhandarkar refers to Munda's queen 
Bhadradevi and treasurer Priyaka.” The Auguttara Nikāya 
by mentioning Pātaliputra as the capital of Munda indirectly 
confirms tbe tradition regarding the transfer of the Magadhan 
metropolis from Rajagriha to Kusumapura or Pataliputra. 

The Ceylonese chronicles state that all the kings from 
Ajatasatru to Naga-Dasaka were parricides. The citizens 


1 For a traditional account uf the conflict between Udāyin and the king of Avanti, 
see THQ, 1929, 399. In the opinion of Dr. Jayaswal one of the famous ‘Patna Statues" 
which, at the time of the controversy, stood in the Bharhat Gallery of the Indian 
Museum (Ind. Ant.. 1919, pp. 290.). is a portrait of Udāyiu. According to him tbe 
statue bears the following words : 


Bhage ACHO chhonidhiše. 
He identifies ACHO with king Aia mentioned in the Bhagacata list of Ssidundga 


kings, and with Udāvin of the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmánda lists. Vr. Jayaswal's 
reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, however, been accepted by several 
scholars including Dr. Harnett, Mr. Chanda and Dr. R. C. Majumdar Dr Smith, 
however while anwilling to dogmatize, was of opinion that the statue was pre- 
Maurya. In the third edition of his Asoka he considers Dr. Jaynsawal la theory as 
probable. The characters of the short inscription on the statue are so difficult to read that 
it is well-nigh impossible to come to a final decision. For the present the problem 
must be regarded as not yet definitely solved. Cunningham described the statue as 
that of s Yaksha. According to him the figure bore the words '* Yakhe Ach usanigika. 

Mr. Chanda's reading ia: Bha (?) ga Achachha nicika (the ownor of ioexhauatible 
capital, í. e., Vaiáravaga). See Indian Antiquary, March, i910. Dr. Majumdar reads : 
Gate (Yakhe?) Lechehhat (on) 40. 4. (Ind. Ant., 1919). 

2 Ind. Ant. , IT. 362. 
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became angry, banished the dynasty and raised an amatya 
(official) named Susu Naga (Sisun&ga) to the throne. 

The new, king seems to have been acting as the Maga- 
dhan Viceroy at Benares. The Purdnas tell us that ** plac- 
ing his son at Benares he will make Girivraja his own 
abode.” The employment of amātyas as provincial 
governors or district officers need not cause surprise. The 
custom was prevalent as late as the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and Rudradàman I. 


The Purāņic statement that Sišunāga took away the 
glory of the Pradyotas proves the correctness of the 
Ceylonese tradition that he came after Bimbisara who was a 
contemporary of Pradyota. In view of this we cannot accept 
the other Purāņic statement that Šišunāga was the progenitor 
of Bimbisara’s family. It may be argued that as Šišunāga had 
his capital at Girivraja he must have flourished before 
Ūdāyin who was the first to remove the capital to Patali- 
putra. But the fact that Kālāšoka, the son and successor 
of Sišunāga, had also to transfer the royal residence from 
Rajagriba to Pātaliputra ' shows that one of his predecessors 
had reverted to the old capital. Who this predecessor was 
is made clear by the Purāņic statement that Siáunága *" will 
make Girivraja his own abode.'"" The inclusion of Benares 
within Šišunāga's dominions also proves that he came after 
Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in Kasi. 

From a statement in the Mdlalarkdravatthu, a Pali work 
of modern date, but following very closely the more ancient 
books, it appears that Šišunāga had a royal residence at 
Vaisali which ultimately became his capital.* ** That 


1 SBF., XI, P. Kri, 


SBE , XI, p. xvi. If the Dratrimfat putflalikà i» to be believed Vesüli (Vaidāli) 
continued Lo be a secondary capital till the time of the Nanda. 
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monarch (Susunāga), not unmindful of his mother's origin,’ 
re-established the city of Vesālī, and fixed in it the royal 
residence. From that time Rajagaha lost her rauk of royal 
city which she never afterwards recovered.’ This passage 
which says that Rājagriba lost her rank of royal city from 
the time of Sisunaga, proves that SiSunága came after the 
palmy days of Rajagrilia, i.e., the period of Bimbisüra and 
AjataSatru.* 

The most important achievement of Sisunaga seems to 
have been the annihilation of the power and prestige of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Avanti. Pradyota, the first king 
of the line, had been succeeded, according to tradition, by 
his sons Gopāla and Palaka after whom came Višākha and 
Aryaka. The name of Gopāla is omitted in the Puraaas 
with the possible exception of the k Vishnu manuscript, 
where it finds mention instead of Pàalaka.* The accession 
of the latter synchronised, according to Jaina accounts, with 
the passing away of Mahūvīra. He is reputed to have been 
a tyrant. ViSakba  bhüpa (i.e., king Visakba, called 
Visakha-yipa in most Purāņic texts) may have been a 
son of Pālaka.* The absence of any reference to this prince 
in non-Purāņic accounts that have hitherto been available, 
may suggest that he was set aside in favour of Aryaka who 
occupied the throne, as a result of a popular outbreak, almost 
immediately after the fall of Pālaka. The Puranas place 
after Aryaka or Ajaka a king named Nandivardhana, or 


1 Susunāga, according to the Mahacamsattha (Turnour's Mahdcamea, xxxvii), 
was the son of a Lichchbavi rājā of Vaišālī. He was conceived by a nagara-4obhīnī 
and brought up by an officer of »tate. 

2 The fact that the son of Sisutiga (Kālāšoku) ruled in Pütfsliputra and Vaidali, 
shows that he came after Udayin, the founder of Pátaliputra, avd Ajātašatru, the 
conqueror of Vaišālī. 

3 That Gopāla was reckoned as a ruler seems clear from the Aathd@sartisagara, 
XIX. 57; Journal of Indian History, XI, iii, ** Some Problems abont the Pradyotas 
of Avanti.” | | 

4 DEA., 19 nt. The Kalki Purána (1. 3. 32f.) mentions a kipg named 
Viéükhayüpa who ruled at Māhišmatī near the southern frontier of ancient Avanti. 
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Vartivardhana, and add that Sisuniga will destroy the pres- 
tige of the Pradyotas and be king. Dr. Jayaswal identifies 
Ajaka and Nandivardhana of the Avanti list with Aja-Udāyin 
and Nandivardhana of the Purāņic list of Saisunüga kings. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says on the other hand that Aryaka 
or Ajaka was the son of Gopāla, the elder brother of Pālaka ' 
* Nandivardhana ' and ‘ Vartivardhānā ' are apparently 
corruptions of Avantivardhana, the name of a son of Pālaka 
according to the Kathā-sarit-sāgara,* of Gopāla, according to 
the Nepalese Brihat Kathā.* The important thing to 
remember is that the Pradyota dynasty was humbled by 
Sisunaga. Whether the Saisunaga victory over Avanti took 
place almost immediately after Pālaka, when a revolution 
placed Áryaka, a ruler about whose origin there is hardly 
any unanimity, on the tbrone of Ujjain, or two generations 
later, cannot be precisely determined at the present moment. 

Sisuniga * was succeeded according to the Purāņas by 
his son Kākavarna, according to the Ceylonese chronicles 
by his son Kalasoka. Professors Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar suggest that Kālāšoka, ‘‘the black ASoka’’ and 
Kākavarņa, “‘ the crow-coloured '" are one and the same 
person. This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence of the 
Ašokāvadāna which places Kakavarnin after Munda, and 
does not mention Kālāšoka.” The two most important 
events of the reign of Kālāšoka are the holding of the second 
Buddhist Council at Vaisali, and the retransfer of the capital 
to Pataliputra. Bina in his Harshacharita® gives a curious 


1 Carm. Lec. 1918, 61f. But J. Sen rightly points out (THQ, 1920, C99) that in the 
Mrichchhako(ika Āryaka is represented. as a cow-boy who was raised to the throne 
after the overthrow of the tyrant Páülaka. 

3 Tawney's translation, II, 485. Cf. Camb. Mist. Ind., I, 811. 

3 Essay on Gunddhya, 115, 

4 The Kārga Mimamed contains an interestin" notice of this king and says that 
ke prohib ted the use of cerebrale in his harem, 

5 Dirpāradāna, 969; Geiger, Mahdrariea, p. xli. Cf. p. 95 ante, 

6 Edited by Kāšināth Pagdutrang Parab, 4th d., 1915, p. 199. 
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legend concerning the death of Kākavarņa (Kalagoka). It 
is stated there that Kakavarna Šaišunāgi had a dagger thrust 
into his throat in the vicinity of his city. The story about the 


tragic end of this king is, as we shall see later on, confirmed 
by Greek evidence. 


The successors of Kālāšoka were his ten sons who are 
supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their names 
according to the Mahābodhivamsa were — Bhadrasena, 
Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvaūjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, 
Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandi-vardhana and Pafichamaka.’ Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar suggests that Nandivardhana of the 


Mahabodhivamsa is most probably Nandivardhana of the 
Purāņic list.* 


1 The Divryāvadāna lp. 369) gives the foliowing list of the successors of Kākuavary pn: 
Sabeli Tolakuchin. Mabāmapdala and Prasenatit. After Prasenajit the crown went 
to Nanda. 

* Dr. fiyaswal opined that the headless ** Patna statue " which atood, at the time 
when he wrote, in t! e Bhárhut Gallery of the Indian Museum, was a portrait of this 
king. According to him the inscription on the statue runs as follows — 


Sapa (or Sava) khate Vata Nardi. 


He regarded Vata Nardi as an abbreviation of Vartivardhana (the name of Nandi- 
vardbana in tbe Vāyu lis') and Nandivardhsna. Mr. R. D. Banerji io the June 
number ofthe Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1919, said that 
there cannot be two opinions about the reading Vafa Namd:. Mr. Chanda, however, 
regarded the statue in question as an imege of a Yaksha and read tbe inscription 
which it bore as follows : — 

| Yakha sa (?) rca(a namdi. 

Dr. Majumdar said that the inscription miglit be read as follows :— 


Yakhe sam vāajinārm 70. 


He placed the inscription in the second century A. D., and supported the Yaksha 
theory propoun fed by Cunningham and upheld by Mr. Chanda. He did not agree with 
those scholars who concluded that the statne was a portrait of a Šaišunāga sovereign 
simply because there were some letters in the inscription under discuasion which might 
be construed as a name of a Sai&unaga king. Referring to Dr. Jayaswal's suggestion 
that the form Vata Naidi was composed of two variant proper names (Vartivardb ina 
and Narhdivardhanal—h» said that Chandragupta TL was also known as Devagupts, 
and Vigrahapála had « second name Sürapála ; but who had ever heard of compound 
names like Chindra-Deva, or Deva-cbandra, and Süra-Vigraba or Vipraba-Šūra ? 
Und. Ant., 1919). 
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Dr. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji proposed to identify 
Nandivardhana, tbe Saisunaga king, with Nandaraja 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription of Khāravela, 
king of Kalinga. One of the passuges containing the name 
of Nandarāja runs thus: 


‘©Pamchame cha | dāni vase Na(m)da-ràja-tivasa-sata 
o(gha?)titam Tanasuliyavāļķā panddim nagaram pavesa (ya) 
f°” 


‘t Now in the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had not 
been used for 300 (or 103) years since king Nanda’ conduct- 
ed into the city from the road of Tanasuli.”’ 


Nandivardhana is identified with Nanda on the strength 
of Kshemendra’s reference to Parvananda who, we are told, 
should be distinguished from the Navanandah or New (later) 
Nandas, and identified with a ruler of the group represented 
by Nandivardbana and Mahānandin.* In the works of 
Kshemendra and Somadeva, however, Pürvananda (Singular) 
is distinguished, not fiom the Navanandāh, but from 
Yogananda (Pseudo-Nanda), the re-animated corpse of 


Maldimabopadbjyaye Haraprasüd Šāstrī took Vata Naidi to mean Vrātya Nahi 
nnd said that the statue had moat o! the articles of dress as given by Kātjāyana to 
the Vrütya Kshatriyo. In the Purāņas the Siáunüga kings are mentioned as Kshottra- 
bandhus, $.e., Vrátya Kshatriyas. The Malamahopidhby4ya thus inclined to the view 
of Dr. Jayaswal that the statue in question was & portrait of a Saiduniga king 
(JBORS,, December, 1919). 

Mr. Ordbendu Coomar Gangoly, on the other hand, regarded the statue as a 
Yaksha image, avd drew our attention to the catalogue of Yakshas in the Maha- 
müyüri aod the passage ** Nanti cha WVardhanas chaica nagare Nandicardhane™ 
(Modern Review, October, 1919). Dr. Barsētt was also not satisfied that the four syllables 
which might be read as Vota Nardi meutioned the name of o Šaišunāga king. Dr. 
Smith, bowever, in the third edition of his Asoka admitted the possibility of Dr. 
Juyaswāl's contention. We regard the problem as still unsolved. The data at our 
disposal are too scanty to warrant the conclusion that the inscription on the “ Patna 
statue” mentions a Šaišunāza king. The script seems to be late 

1 Barua suggests (Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, 
p. 19), that the canal was" ope rd out by King Nend«.” 

2 The Oxford History of India, Addit'ons aud Corrections; J RO RS, 1918, 91. g 
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king Nanda.’ The Purāņas and the Ceylonese autbori- 
ties know of the existence of only one Nanda line. 
Those works are unanimous in taking nava to mean nine 
(and not new).” They represent Nandivardhana as a 
king of the Saisuniga line—a dynasty which is sharply 
distinguished from the Nandas. Moreover, as Mr. Chanda 
points out,® the Puranas contain nothing to show that 
Nandivardbana had anything to do with Kaliüga. On the 
contrary, we are distinctly told by those authorities that 
when the kings of the Saifuniga dynasty and their prede- 
cessors were reigning in Magadha 32 kings reigned in 
Kalinga in succession synchronously. It is not Nandivar- 
dhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have brought 
** all under his sole sway *’ and ** uprooted all Kshatriyas.” 
So we should identify Narndarája of the Hathigumpha 
inscription who held possession of Kalinga either with the 
all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons. 

We learn from the Puranas as well as the Ceylonese 
Chronicles that the Saiéunaga dynasty was supplanted by 
the Nanda line. 


1 Cf. Kathā-Sarit-Sāgara, Nurgāprasād and Parab's edition, p. 10. 
2 Cf. Jacobi, Parisishtaparca, App. p 2:' Natndacamse Navamo Varudarāgā...” 
3 Memoirs of the Archaeological Surcey of India, No. I, p. 11. 








Section IV. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIMBISARA 
(HARYANKA)-SISUNAGA GROUP. 


There is considerable disagreement between the Puranas 
and the Ceylonese Chronicles regarding the chronology of 
the kings of the Bimbisarian (or Haryanka) and Saisunaga 
dynasties. Even Dr. Smith is not disposed to accept all 
the dates given in the Purāņas. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
observes,’ ** they (the Purāņas) assign a period of 363 years 
to ten consecutive reigns, f.e., at least 36 years to each 
reign which is quite preposterous.'' According to the 
Ceylonese Chronicles Bimbisāra ruled for fifty-two years, 
Ajātašatru for 32 years, Udaya for 16 years, Anuruddha and 
Munda for 8 years, Nāgadāsaka for 24 years, Susunāga for 
18 years, Kalasoka for 28 years and Kālāūšoka"s sons for 22 
years. Gautama Buddha died in the eighth year of Ajata- 
satru,” i.e., in the (52 +8= )60th vear after the accession of 
Bimbisāra. The event happened in 544 B.C. according to 
a Ceylonese reckoning, and in 486 B.C. according to a 
Cantonese tradition of 489 A.D., based on a * dotted record ' 
brought to China by Sarügha-bhadra. The date 544 B.C. 
can, however, hardly be reconciled with a statement in the 
Ceylonese chronicles that Asoka Maurya was consecrated 218 
years after the Buddha had passed into nircāņa. This fact 
and certain Chinese and Chola synchronisms led Geiger and 
a few other scholars to think that the era of 544 B.C. is a 
comparatively modern fabrication and that the true date ol 
the death of the Buddha is 433 B.C.°—a result closely 
approaching that to which the Cantonese tradition leads us. 


1 Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 68. 
2 / Mahürarhsa, Ch. 2 (p. 12 cf translation). P 
3 Mahārarsa, trans, p. xxviii; JUAS, 1909, pp. 1-34. 
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The Chola synchronisms referred to by these scholars are, 
however, not free from doubt and it has been pointed out by 
Geiger himself that the account in Chinese annals of an 
embassy which one king of Ceylon named Mahānāman sent 
to the emperor of China in 428 A.D., does not speak in 
favour of his revised chronology. The traditional date of 
Menander which is 500 A.B., works out more satisfactorily 
with a Nirvāna era of 544 B.C., than with an era of 483 or 
485 B.C. In regard to the Maurya period, however, calcu!a- 
tions based on the traditional Ceylonese reckoning will place 
the accession of Chandragupta Maurya in 544—162— _52 
B.C., and the coronation of Asok» Maurya in 544—216 —326 
B.C. These results will be completely at variance with the 
evidence of Greek writers and the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions of Ašoka himself. Classical writers represent Chandra- 
gupta as a contemporary of Alexander (326 B.C.) and ot 
Seleukos (312 B.C.). Asoka in his thirteenth Rock Edict 
speaks of certain Hellenistic kings as alive. As- one at 
least of these rulers died not later than 258 B.C. (250 B.C. 
according to some authorities) and as rescripts on morality 
began to be written when Asoka was anointed twelve years, 
his consecration could not have taken place after 269 B.C. 
(261 B.C. according to some). The date cannot be pushed 
back beyond 277 B.C., because his grandfather Chandragupta 
must have ascended the throne after 326 B.C., as he met 
Alexander in that yeur as an ordinary individual and died 
after a reign of 24 years, and the next king Bindusāra, the 
father and immediate predecessor of Asoka, ruled for at least 
25 years. 326 B.C. —49=277 B.C. Ašoka's coronation, 
therefore, took place between 977 and 261 B.C., and as the 
event happened, according to an old Gāthā recorded by the 
Ceylonese chroniclers, 218 years after the parinirvāņa of the 
Buddha, the date of the Great Decease should be placed 
between 495 and 479 B.C. The result accords not with the 
Ceylonese date 544 B.C., but with the Cantonese date ISG 


24 
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B.C., and Geiger's date 483 B.C., for the nirvana. ‘The 
‘Chinese account of embassies which King Meghavarna sent 
to Samudra Gupta, and King Kia-Che (Kassapa) sent to 
China in 527 A.D., also speaks in favour of the date 486 
B.C. or 483 B.C., for the Great Decease. Geiger’s date, 
however, is not explicitly recognised by tradition. The 
same remark applies to the date (Tuesday, 1 April, 478 B.C.) 
preferred by L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai." The Cantonese 
date, may, therefore, be accepted as a working hypothesis 
for the determination of the chronology of the early dynasties 
of Magadha. The date of Bimbisāra's accession, according 
to this reckoning, would fall in or about 545 B.C., which is 
very near to the starting point of the traditional Ceylonese 
Nirvāna era of 544 B.C. ‘ The current name of an era is no 
proof of origins.* It is not altogether improbable that the 
Buddhist reckoning of Ceylon originally started from the 
coronation of Bimbisāra and was later on confounded with 
the era of the Great Decease. 


In the time of Bimbisāra Gandhāra was an independent 
kingdom ruled by a king named Pukkusāti. By B.C. 
519 at the latest it had lost its independence and had 
become subject to Persia, as we learn from the Bahistān 
inscription of Darius. It is thus clear that Pukkusāti 
and his contemporary Bimbisüra lived before B.C. 519. 
This accords with the chronology which places his accession 
in or about B. C. 545. 


1 Am Indian Ephemeris, I, Pt. 1, 1922, pp. 471 ff. 





SECTION V. Tue NANDAS. 


We have seen that the Saiáunaga dynasty was supplant- 
ed by the line of Nanda. "The name of the first Nanda was 
Mahāpadma or Mabapadmapati’ according to the Puranas 
and Ugrasena according to the Mahabodhivamsa. ‘The 
Puranas describe him as Sūdrā-garbh-odbhava, i.e., born ofa 
Sidra mother. The Jaina Parisishtaparvan? on the other hand 
represents Nanda as the son of a courtesan by a barber. The 
Jaina tradition is strikingly confirmed by the classical accounts 
of the father of Alexander's Magadhan contemporary. Curtius 
says * '' His (Agrammes,’ t.e., the last Nanda's) father (t.e., 
the first Nanda) was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off 
hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his being not 
uncomely in person, had gained the affections of the queen, 
and was by her influence advanced to too near a place in the 
confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, 
he treacherously murdered his sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped 
the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king." The murdered sovereign 
seems to have been Kālāšoka-Kākavarna who had a tragic 
end as we know from the Harsha-charita. Kākavarņa Saisu- 
nāgi, says Bana, had a dagger thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of his city. The young princes referred to by 
Curtius were evidently the sons of Kālāšoka-Kākavārņa. 
The Greek account of the rise of the family of Agrammes 
fits in well with the Ceylonese aecount of the end of the 


1 * Sovereign of an infinite host ' or ‘of immense wealth ` according to the com- 
mentator (Wilson, Vishnu P., Vol. IX, 154 n). 

? P. 46. Text VI, 231-32. 

3 MoeCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 223. 








Saiuntga line and the rise of the Nandas, but not with the 
ic story which represents the first Nanda as a son 


of the last Saisuniiga by a Sidra woman, and makes no 


mention of the young princes. The name Agrammes is 
probably a distorted form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, 

‘son of Ugrasena.’ Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the 
name of the first Nanda according to the Māhabodhi- 
vamsa. His son may aptly be termed Augrasainya which 
the Greeks corrupted into Agrammes and later on into 
Xandrames.' 

The Matsya, Vdyu and Brahmdnda Puranas call 
Mahapadma, the first Nanda king, the destroyer of all the 
Kshatriyas (sarva  Kshatrüántaka) and sole monarch 
(ekarat) of the earth which was under his undisputed sway, 
which terms imply that he finally overthrew all the 
dynasties which ruled contemporaneously with the 
Saisunigas, viz., the  Ikshvükus, Pafichilas, Kašis, ? 
Haihayas, Kalingas, ASmakas, Kurus, Maitbilas," Sūrasenas, 
Vītibotras, etc. The Purāņic account of the unification of 
a considerable portion of India under Nanda's sceptre is 
corroborated by the classical writers who speak of the most 
powerful peoples who dwelt beyond the Beas in the time of 


i The identification of Mandramrs, the Magedhan contemporary of Alex»soder, 


with Chandragupta proposed by certain writers is clearly untensble. Piutarch (Life of 
Alerander, Cb. G2) clearly distinguishes between the two, and his account receives 
confirmation from that of Justin (Watson's tr., p. 142).  Xandratoes or Actammes 
was the son of a Usurper boro after bis father bad become king of the Prasii, while 
Chaidragupta was himself the founder of a new sovereignty, the first king o' his 
line. The father of Xandrames was a barber who could claim no royal ancestry. 
On the other hand Brāhmaņical ond Buddbist writers are unsnimous in representing 
Chandragupta as a descendent of a race of rulers, though they differ in regard 
to the identity of the family and its claim to be regarded ns of pure Kshatriya 
stock, Jaina evidence clearly suggests that the barber usurper id — with the 
Nüpitakumüra who founded the Nanda line, 

2 Apparently the descendants or successors of the prince whom Siéunage had 
placed in Benares. 

3 The Maithilas apparently cecupicd a stall district to the north of the Vajjian 
dowinions annexed by Ajátaéatru. 
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Alexander as being under one sovereign who had his capital 
at Palibothra (Pātaliputra). The inclusion of the Ikshvāku 
territory of Kosala within Nanda's dominions seems to be im- 
plied by a passage of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara' which refers to 
the camp of king Nanda in Ayodhya. Several Mysore inscrip- 
tions state that Kuntala, a province which included the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency and the north 
of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas.* But these are of 
comparatively modern date, the twelfth century, and too 
much cannot be built upon their statements. More 
important is the evidence of the Hāthigumphā inscription 
of Khāravela which mentions Nandarāja in connection 
with an aqueduct of Kalinga. ‘The passage in the inscrip- 
tion seems to imply that Nandarāja held sway in Kalinga. 
A second passage of Kharavela’s inscription seems to state 
that king Nanda carried away as trophies the statue (or 
footprints) of the first Jina and heirlooms of the Ialinga 
kings to Magadka." In view of Nanda’s possession of 
Kalinga, the conquest of Ašmaka and other regions lying 
further south does not seem to be altogether improbable. The 
existence on the Godavari of a city called ** Nau Nand 
Debra `` (Nander * ) also suggests that the Nanda dominions 
embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan. 


The Matsya Purāņa assigns 85 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (Ashtāšīti) is probably a mistake 
for 28 (Ashtāvirmšati), as the Vdyu assigns only 28 years. 
According to Tāranāth Nanda reigned 29 years. ^ The 
Ceylonese accounts inform us that the Nandas ruled only for 
22 years. The Purāņic figure 28 is probably to be taken 


1 Tawney s Translation, p. ?1. 

*? Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3; Fleet Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts, 284, n. 2. 

3 JBORS, 1917, December, pp. 447, 457-458. 

4 Macauliffe's Sikh Religion, V, p. 236. 

8 Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 362. 
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to include the period when Nanda was the defacto ruler of 
Magadha before his final usurpation of the throne. 
Mahāpadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight sons 
who were kings in succession. They ruled for twelve years 
according to the Purāņas. The Ceylonese Chronicles, as 
we have already seen, give the total length of the reign- 
period of all the nine Nandas as 22 years. The Puranas 
mention only the name of one son of Mahāpadma, viz., 
Sukalpa.* The Mahdbodhivamsa gives the following 
names: Panduka, Pandugati, Bhūtapāla, Rāslifrapāla, 
Govishinaka, Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana. The 
last king is called by the classical writers Agrammes or 
Xandrames. Agrammes is, as we have seen, probably the 
Greek corruption of the Sanskrit patronymic Augrasainya. 


The first Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and a full exchequer. Curtius 
tells us that Agrammes, king of the Gangaridae and the 
Prasii, kept in the field for guarding the approaches to his 
country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 2,000 
four-horsed chariots, and, what was the most formidable 
force of all, a troop of elephants which, he said, ran up to 
the number of 3,000. Diodorus and Plutarch give similar 
accounts. But they raise the number of elephants to 4,000 
and 6,000 respectively. 

The enormous wealth of the Nandas is referred to by 
several writers. Dr. Aiyangar points out * that a Tamil 
poem contains an interesting statement regarding the 
wealth of the Nandas ** which having accumulated first in 


1 The name has variants, One of these i» Sahslya. Dr. Barua makes the 
plausible suggestion that the prince in question may be identical with Sahalin of the 
Dieyāradāna (p. 360; Pargiter, DKA, 25 n 24; Bauddha Dharma Kosha, 44). The 
evidence of that Buddhist work in regard to the relationship between Sabalin and 
Kākavarņā can, bowever, bardiy be accepted. The work often errs in this respect, 
It makes Pushyamitra a lineal descendant of Ašoka (p. 433). 

1 Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89, 
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Pātali, hid itself in the floods of the Ganges.'' ' Hiuen 
Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, refers to ''the five treasures 
of king Nanda's seven precious substances." A passage of 
the Kathā-sarit-sāgara says” that king Nanda possessed 
990 millions of gold pieces. 

The Ashtādhyāyī of Panini, translated by Mr. S. C. 
Vasu, contains a rule” as an illustration of which the follow- 
ing passage is cited : 


Nandopakramüni manani. 


This indicates that one of the Nanda kings was credited 
with the invention of a particuiar kind of measure. 

We learn from the Kautiléya Arthašāstra, Kamandaka's 
Nitisāra, the Puranas, the Mahavamsa and the Mudra- 
rükshasa that the Nanda dynasty was overthrown by 
Kautilya, the famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 
No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution has 
survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount of 
wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good deal of 
financial extortion. Moreover, we are told by the classical 
writers that Agrammes (the last Nanda) ** was detested and 
held cheap by his subjects as he rather took after his father 
than conducted himself as the occupant of a throne.’” * 

The Purāņic passage about the revolution stands as 
follows : 

Uddharishyati tan sarvan 


Kautilyo vai dvir ashtabhih 

! of. ** The youngest brother was called Dhana Nands, from his being addicted 
to hoarding treasure...He collected riches to the amount of eighty kotis—in a rock 
in the bed of the river (Ganges) having caused a great excavation to be made, ho 
buried the treasure there ..Levying taxes among other articles, even on skins, gums, 
trees, and stones he amassed further treasures which he disposed of similarly." 
(Turnour, Mahdvarhsa, p. xxxix). 

2 Tawney's Translation, Vol. T, p. 21. The Mudrārākskasa refers to the Nandas 
ns ‘navanacatisatadravyakottécarah (Act IIT, verse 27), and "Artharuchi" (Act T). 

5 Sūtrə II. 4. 21. 

4 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alerender, p. 222 
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> s SES ATL AS . Kautilyas Chandraguptam tad: 
BU. Tato rajye bhishekshyati. 


Dr. Sao ! proposed to read Virashtrabhih instead 
of dvir ashtabhih. Virashtras he took to mean the Arattas, 
and added that Kautilya was helped by the Arattas “‘the band 
of robbers '' of Justin Pargiter, however, suggests " that 
dvija-rsabhah (the best among the twice-born, i.e., Brāhmaņas) 
may be the correct reading instead of ‘‘ dvirashtabhih.” 

| The Milinda-Panho* refers to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas: "there 
was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Chanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nāgasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust bas taken place (by which is meant the slaughter 
of ten thousand elephants, and a lakh of horses, and five 
thousand charioteers, and a hundred kotis of soldiers on 
foot), then the headless corpses arise and dance in frenzy 
over the battle-field." The passage contains a good deal 
of what is untrustworthy. But we have bere a remini- 
scence of the bloody encounter between the contending 
forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.* 


Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 121. 

Cf. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 88, 89 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 26, n. 35. 
Cf. SBE, XXXVI, pp. 147-48, 

Cf. Ind. Ant., 1014, p. 124n. 
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CHAPTER III. THE PERSIAN AND 
MACEDONIAN INVASIONS. 


Section L. Tne ADVANCE or PERSIA TO THE INDUS. 


While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian interior 
were gradually being merged in the Magadhan Empire, 
those of North-West India were passing through vicissi- 
tudes of a different kind. In the first half of the sixth 
century B.C. the Uttarapatha beyond the Madhyadeša, like 
the rest of India, was parcelled out into a number of small 
states the most important of which were Kamboja, Gandhāra 
and Madra. No sovereign arose in this part of India 
capable of welding together the warring communities, as 
Ugrasena-Mahāpadma had done in the East. "The whole 
region was at once wealthy and disunited, and formed the 
natural prey of the strong Achaemenian monarchy which 
grew up in Persia. 

Kurush or Cyrus (558-530 B.C.), the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only. * But he was more success- 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that he 
destroyed the famous city of Kāpišī. Arrian informs us ~ 
that ** the district west of the river Indus as far as the river 
Cophen (Kabul) 15 inhabited. by the Astacenians (Ashta- 
kas) * and the Assacenian (ASvakas), Indian tribes. "These 
were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, afterwards 
to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians, 


! H. and F, Strabo, II, p. 74. 
2 Chinnock, Arrian’s Anabasis, p. 399. 
3 Patefiiali (IV. 2.21 refers to ** Ashtakam nama dhanrca ;"" (ef. Hashfnagar!. 
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. and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of 
their land." Strabo tells us that on one occasion the 
Persians summoned the Hydraces (the Kshudrakas) from 
India (i.e., the Paūjāb) to attend them as mercenaries. 
In the Behistun or Bahistān inscription of Dārayavaush 
or Darius I (c. 522-486 B.C.), the third sovereign of the 


Achaemenian dynasty, the people of Gandhāra (Gadara) 
appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 
But no mention is there made of the Hindus (people of 
Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are explicitly referred to 
in the Hamadan Inscription, and are included with the 
Gandhārians in the lists of subject peoples given by the 
inscriptions on the terrace at Persepolis, and around the 
tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i-Rustum.' From this it has been 
inferred that the *'Indians" (Hindus) were conquered at 
some date between 519 B.C. (the probable date of the 
Behistun or Bahistān inscription),* and the end of the reign 
of Darius in 486 B.C.* The preliminaries to this conquest 
are described by Herodotus :* ** he (Darius) being desirous to 
know in what part the Indus, which is the second river 
that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent 
in ships both others on whom he could rely to make a true 
report and also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly 
setting out from the city of Caspatyrus " and the country 
of Paktyike (Pakthas?)" sailed down the river towards the 

1 Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscriptiona by 
H. C. Tolman; Rapson, Ancient India; Herzfeld, MASI, 34. pp. 1ff. 


2 In the opinion of Jackson (Comb. Hist. India, I, 334) the Bahistán Rock Inscrip- 
tion is presumably to be assigned to a perio! between 520 and 518 B.C. with the 
exception of the fifth column, which was added later. 


Hapson regarded 516 BC as 
the probable date of the famous epigraph, while Herzfeld prefera the date 519 B.C. 
(MASI, No. 34, p 2). 


3 Herzfeld is, however, of the opinion that reference to the * Thatagush * in early 
Persian epigraphs shows that the Pafijāb, like Gandhira, was Persian from the daya 
of Cyrus the Great. 

4 McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 4-5. 

& Camb. Hist. Ind., I, 336. 

* Jbid, pp. 52, 339. 
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east and sunrise tothe sea ; then sailing on the sea west- 
wards, they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place 
where the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius 
subdued the Indians and frequented the Sea.'' 

Herodotus tells us that ‘‘ India '' constituted the twentieth 
and the most populous satrapy of the Persian Empire, and 
that it paid a tribute proportionately larger than all the 
rest,—360 talents of gold dust, equivalent to £1,290,000. 
Gandhara was included in the seventh satrapy. The 
details regarding ‘‘ India'' left by Herodotus leave no room 
for doubt that it embraced the Indus Valley and was bound- 
ed on the east by the desert of Rājaputāna. ** That part 
of India towards the rising sun is all sand; for of the people 
with whom we are acquainted, the Indians live the furthest 
towards the east and the sunrise, of all the inhabitants of 
Asia, for the Indians’ country towards the east is a desert 
by reason of the sands.'' 

Khshayārshā or Xerxes (486-465 B. C.), the son and 
successor of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian 
provinces. In the great army which he led against Hellas 
both Gandhāra and ‘‘ India ** were represented. The Gan- 
dhārians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows of reed 
and short spears, and the ** Indians ” as being clad in cotton 
garments and bearing cane bows with arrows tipped with 
iron. Among interesting relics of Persian dominion in India 
mention is sometimes made ofa Taxila inscription in A ramaic 
characters of the fourth or fifth century B.O0. Hut 
Herzfeld points out * that the form Priyadaršana occurs in 
the record which should be referred to the reign of Asoka, 
and not to the period of Persian rule. To the Persians 1s 
also attributed the introduction of the Kharoshth? alphabet, 
the ‘* Perscpolitan capital,” and words like ''dipi '' 


! IRAS.. 1915, r p 540-2471. 
? Ep. Ind., XIX. 253. 
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£ (rescript) and '*nmipishta '” (‘‘ written '') occurring in the 
3 inscriptions of Aśoka. Persian influence has also been traced 


in the preamble of the Ašokan edicts. 





SECTION II. THE Last OF THE ÁCH;EMENIDS AND 
ALEXANDER. 


Indians figured in the army which Darius III Codo- 
mannus (335-330 B. C.) led against Alexander. ‘* The 
Indians who were conterminous with the Bactrians as 
also the Bactrians themselves and the Sogdianians had 
come to the aid of Darius, all being under the command 
of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land of Bactria. They were 

„followed by the Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to the 
Scythians who dwell in Asia. These were not subject 
to Bessus but were in alliance with Darius... Barsa- 
entes, the Viceroy of Arachotia, led the Arachotians and 
the men who were called mountaineer Indians. There 
were a few elephants, about fifteen in number belonging to 
the Indians who live this side of the Indus. With these 
forces Darius had encamped at Gaugamela, near the river 
Bumodus, about 6CO stades distant from the city of Arbela.” ' 
The hold of tbe Achaemenians on the Indian provinces had, 
however, grown very feeble about this time, and the whole 
of north-western India was parcelled out into innumerable 
kingdoms and republics. A list of the more important 
among these states is given below :— 


1. The Aspasian territory (Alishang-Künar-Bajaur 
valley) : | 

It Jav in the difficult. hill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the Choes, possibly the modern Alishang, 
and tbe Euaspla, apparently the Kanar. The name of the 
people is derived from the Iránian '*' Aspa," t.£., the Sanskrit 
** Ašva ` or ASvaka. The Aspasians were thus the western 


` 
1 Cbionock, Arrian a Anabasis, pp. 142-148. E 
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branch of the Asvakas (Assakenians),! The chieftain of the 
tribe dwelt in a city on or near the river Euaspla, 
supposed to be identical with the Kūnar, a tributary of 
the Kabul. Other Aspasian cities were Andaka and Ari- 
gaeum.* 


2. The country of the Guraeans : 


It was watered by the river Guraeus (Gauri or Panj- 
kora, probably the Khoaspes of Curtius) and lay between 
the land of the  Aspasians and the country of the 
Assakenians. 


3. The Kingdom of Assakenos (Swat and Buner) : 


It had its capital at Massaga, a '*' formidable fortress 
probably situated not very far to the north of the Malakand 
Pass but not yet precisely identified." The name of the 
Assakenians probably represents the Sanskrit Asvaka “land 
of horses,’ not Agmaka, ‘land of stone.’ The territory 
occupied by the tribe was also known as Suvastu, Udyana 
and, according to some, Oddiyāna. The Ašvakas do not 
appear to be mentioned by Panini unless we regard them 
as belonging to the same stock as the A$makas ° of the south 
for which there is no real ground. They are placed in the 
north-west by the authors of the Mārkandeya Puràána and the 
Brihat Samhita. The Assakenian king had a powerful army 
of 20,000 cavalry more than 30,000 infantry and 30 
elephants. The reigning king at the time of Alexander s 
invasion is called by the Greeks Assakenos. His mother was 
Kleophis. Assakenos had a brother‘ who is called Eryx by 


Camb. Hist Ind.. 372. n. 3. 
Chinn:ck's Arrian pp. 230-251. 
IV. 1. 173. 

Invasion of Alerander, p. 8 58. 
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Curtius and Aphrikes by Diodoros.' There is no reason to 
believe that these personages had any relationship with king 
Sarabha, whose tragic fate is described by Bána and who 
belonged apparently to the southern realm of the Ašmakas in 
the valley of the Godavari. — 


4. Nysa: 


This was a small hill state which lay at the foot 
of Mt. Meros between the Kophen or Kabul river and 
the Indus.* It had a republican constitution. The city 
was alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists 
long before the invasion of Alexander.? Arrian says,* '' the 
Nysaeans are not an Indian race, but descended from the men 
who came to India with Dionysus." Curiously enough a 
Yona or Greek state is mentioned along with Kamboja in 
the Majjhima Nikāya*as flourishing in the time of Gautama 
Buddha and Assalayana: ** Yona Kambojesu dveva vaņmņā 
Ayyo c'eva Dàásoca (there are only two social grades among 
the Yonas and the Kambojas, viz., Aryan and Dāsa).' 

According to Holdich fhe lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country are where the ancient city of 
Nysa once stood. At the time of Alexander's invasion the 
Nysaeans had Akouphis for their President. They had a 
Governing Body of 300 members.’ 


1 He led the fying defenders of the famous fortress of Aocros against the Greeks 
(Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 356). Aornos is identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the height of 
Una between the Swat and the Indus (4 lexander'* Campaign on the Frontier, 
Benares Hindu University Magazine, Jan., 1927). The southern side of the strong- 
hold waa washed by the Indus (Ino. Aler., 271). 


2 Inr. Aler.. 79, 193. 
3 McCrindle, Inrasion of Alexander, p 78; Hamilton and Falconer, Strabo, 


Vol. IIi, p 76. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal informs me that he referred to the Nysaean 
Tudo-Greeks in n lecture delivered os early as 1919. 
4 Cbiuno:k'a Arrian, p. 399. 


5 41. 149. 
6 Smith. EHI, 4th ed., p. 57. Camb. Hist., I, p. 353. 


? Incasion of Alexander, p. 61. 
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5. Peukelaotis: 


It lay on the road from Kabul to the Indus. Arrian 
tells us* that the ‘Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus.  Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
Pushkarüvati. It formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhüra. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the ** Astakenoi ” by 
historians. ‘The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyārat and Chārsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu 
of the Vedic texts 

The reigning king at the time of Alexander's invasion 
was Astes? identified with Hastī or Ashtaka. He was 
defeated and killed by Hephaestion, a general of the 
Macedonian king. ; 


6. Taxila or Takshašia : 


Strabo says” '' between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhilam) was Taxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded with inhabi- 
tants and very fertile." The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhāra. 

In B. €. 327 the Taxilian throne was occupied by a 
prince whom the Greeks called Taxiles When Alexander 
of Macedon arrived in the Kābul valley he sent a herald to 
the king of Taxila to bid him come and meet him.  'laxiles 
accordingly did come to meet the conqueror, bringing 
valuable gifts. When he died his son Mophis or Omphis 
(Sanskrit Ambhi) succeeded to the government. Curiously 
enough the reputed author of the Kautil£ya Arthašāstra, 


I Chinnock*a A rrians Anabasis of Alerander and Indica, p. ix, 
2 Chinnock. Arrian, p. 228. 
3 H.and F.'s tr., III, p. 90. 
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himself a native of Taxila according to the M ahdvamsa 
Tika, refers to a school of political philosophers called 
Ambbiyas, and Dr. F. W. Thomas connects them with 
Taxila.' 


7. The kingdom of Arsakes : 


The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
Urašā, the modern Hazara district. — It adjoined the 
realm of Abisares, and was probably, like the latter, an 
offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. Urasa is men- 
tioned in several Kharoshthi inscriptions, and, in the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, absorbed the neighbouring realm of 
Taxila. 


8. Abhisāra: 


Strabo observes * that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxila country. The position of 
this state was correctly defined by Stein who pointed out 
that DNDārvābhisāra * comprised the whole tract of the 
lower and middle hills lying between the Jhilam and the 
Chinab. Roughly speaking it corresponded to the Punch 
and Naoshera districts in Kašmīra, and was probably an 
offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. Abisares, the 
contemporary of Alexander, was a shrewd politician of the 
type of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. When the Mace- 
donian invader arrived he informed him that he was ready 
to surrender himself and the land which he ruled. And yet 
before the battle which was fought between Alexander and 
the famous Poros, Abisures intended to join his forces 
with those of the latter." 


1 Bürhaspatya Arthaé&stra, Intro!nction, p. 15. 
* H. & Poster. IT, p. 60. 

3 Cf, Mbh. VII. 91 43. 

4 Chīnnock, Arrian, p. 276. 
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9. ‘The kingdom of the Elder Poros : 


This territory lay between the Jhilam and the Chināb 
and roughly corresponded to parts of the modern districts of 
Jhilam, Guzrit and Shahpur.' Strabo tells us? that it was 
an extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us? that Poros had an army of more than 
50,000 foot, above 3,000 horse, about 1,000 «chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Embisaros, i.e., 
the king of Abhisāra. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Püru or Pau- 
rava. Inthe Rig Veda the Pürus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvati. Inthe time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on the Hydaspes (Jhilam). The Brihat 
Samhitā,* too, associates the * Pauravas, with ‘ Madraka’ 
and * Mālava.' The Mahābhārata,” also, refers to a ** Puram 
Paurava-rakshitam,'' city protected by the Fauravas, which 
lay not far from Kasmira. It is suggested in the Vedic 
Index" that either the H ydasp»s was the earlier home of the 
Pürus, where some remained after the others had wandered 
east, or the later Pürus, represent a successful onslaught 
upon the west from the east. 


10. The country of the people called Glauganikai ' 
(Glauganicians) by Aristobulus, and Glausians by Ptolemy : 


This tract was conterminous with the dominion of 
Poros." It included no less than seven and thirty cities, 
the smallest of which had not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, 
while many contained upwards of 10,000, 


It apparently included the old territory of Kekeva. 

H. & F.'s tr., IIT, p. 91. 

Invasion of Alerander, p. 274. 

XIV. 27. S II, 27, 16-17, 6 Vol. II, pp. 12-13. 

T With the secovd part of the name may be compared that of the Sanakānikas 
of the Gupta period. Dr. Jayaswal, who prefers the restoration of the name as 
Glauchuküyana, does not apparently take note of this fact. 

8 Chionock, Arrian, p. 276. 
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11. Gandaris $ 


This little kingdom lay between the Chināb and the 
Ravi and (if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory) probably represented the easternmost part of 
the old Mahdjanapada of Gandhāra.' It was ruled by the 
Younger Poros, nephew of the monarch who ruled the 
country between the Jhilam and the Chināb. 


12. The Adraistai :* 


They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes or the 
Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 


13. Kathaioi or Cathaeans : 


Strabo points out” that ** some writers place Cathaia and 
the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomarchs, in the tract 
between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, i.e., the Jhilam 
and the Chināb); some on the other side of the Acesines and 
of the H yarotis, on the confines of the territory of the other 
Poros, the nephew of Poros who was taken prisoner by 
Alexander. Tbe Kathaioi probably represent the Sanskrit 
Katha,* Kantha* or Kratha.° They were the head of the 
confederacy of independent tribes dwelling in the area of 
which the principal centre was Sangala. This town 
was probably situated in the Gurudāspur district, not far 
from Fathgarh.' Anspach locates it at Jandiāla to the east 
of Amritsar." 


1 But see Comb. Hist. Ind., 1, 370, n. 4; the actus! name of the territory in 
olden times was, bowever, Madre. 
2? Adrijas ? Mbh., VIT. 159.5. 
Yaudheyān Adrijón Rajan Madrakán Mālarān ap, 
5 HH. A F.'a tr., HII. p. 02. 6 Mbh., VIIT. 85. 16. 
4 Jolly, SBE., VII. 15. T JRAS., 1903, p. 687. 
5 Cf.. Pāņini,TI. 4. 20. * Camb. Hist, Ind., T, 371, 
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The Katbaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courage and skill in the art of war.  Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as 
king.' 


14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhūti): 


In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo * that it included a moun- 
tain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of 
India ; Sophytes was, therefore, according to him, the ** lord 
of the fastness of the Salt Range stretching from Jhilam 
to the Indus." But we have already seen that the classical 
writers agree in placing Sophytes' kingdom east of the 
Jhilam. Curtius tells us* that the nation ruled by 
Sopčithes (Sophytes), in the opinion of the ** barbarians,'' 
excelled in wisdom, and lived under good laws and customs. 
They did not acknowledge and rear children according to 
the will of the parents, but as the officers entrusted with 
the medical inspection of infants might direct, for if they 
remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of 
a child they ordered it to be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high birth 
but made their choice by the looks, for beauty in the children 
was highly appreciated. Strabo informs us * that the 
dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) were said to 
possess remarkable courage. We have some coins of 
Sophytes bearing on the obverse the head of the king, 
and on the reverse the figure of a cock. According to 
Smith the style is suggested probably by the ‘‘ owls '' of 
Athens. Strabo calls Sophytes a nomarch which probably 


MeCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 35 
H. & F.'s tr, III, p. 93. 

Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219. 

H. & F., III, p. 93. 
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indicates that he was not an independent sovereign, but 


. only a viceroy of some other king." 


Pd 


15. "The kingdom of Phegelas or Phegeus : 

I It lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Bias). The name of the king, Phegelas, probably repre- 
sents the Sanskrit Bhagala—the designation of a royal race 


of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Gaņapātha.” 


16, The Siboi : 

They were the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in 
Jhang district below the junction of the Jhilam and the 
Chināb.t They were probably identical with the Siva people 
mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda ? where they share 


with the  Alinas,  Pakthas,  Bhalánases, and Višānins 


the honour of being defeated by SŠudās.” The Jātakas 
mention a Sivi country and its cities Aritthapura * and 
Jetuttara." It is probable that Siva, Sivi and Siboi were 
one and the same people. A place called Siva-pura is 
mentioned by the scholiast on Pāņini as situated in the 
northern country." It is doubtless, identical with Sibipura 
mentioned in a Shorkot inscription edited by Vogel. In 
the opinion of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks 
the site of this city of the Sibis."° 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. The nation had 
40,000 foot soldiers in the time of Alexander. 

1 Was it the Great King of W. Asia or some Indian potentate? Among other 
nomarche mention may be made of Spitaces, a nephew and apparently a vasal of the 
elder Poros (Comb. Hist. Ind., 26, 865, 307). 

2 Inc. Ales., p. 281. + Inc, Alez., p. 232, 


3 Incasion of Alexander, p. 401. 5 WII. 18. 7. 

© Vedic Index, Vol. IT, pp. 381-382. A ‘Saibya’ is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brühmana (VITI. 22; Vedic Inder, I. 31). | 

7 Ummadanti Jātaka, No. 527 ; cf. Panini, VI. 2. 100. 

& Vessantaro Jàtaka, No. 547. See ante, p. 161, n 6, 

9 Patahjaii, IV, 2. 2; Ved. Ind., IT, p. 983. THQ, 1926, 758. 

tē Ep. Ind.. 1921, p. 16. 
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The Mahābhārata ' refers to a rashtra or realm of the Sivis 
ruled by the king Ušinara, which lay not far from the 
Yamuna.’ It is not altogether improbable that the Usinara 
country” was at one time the home of the Sivis. We find 
them also in Sind, in Madhyamika in Rājputāna,* and, in 
the Daša-kumāra-charita, on the banks of the Kaveri.* 


17. The Agalassoi : 


This people lived near the Siboi, and could muster an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 


18. The Sudracae or Oxydrakai : 


They were settled between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and 
the Hyphasis (Bias), in the territory probably included 
within the Montgomery district. "Their name represents 
the Sanskrit Kshudraka.” They were one of the most 
numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the 
Panjab. ^ Arrian in one passage refers to the ** leading 
men of their cities and their provincial governors '' besides 
other eminent men. ‘These words afford us a glimpse into 
the internal condition of this and similar tribes. 


19. "The Malloi : 

They occupied the valley of the lower Hydraotes (Ravi), 
north of the confluence of that river and the Chinab. Their 
name represents the Sanskrit Malaya. According to 
Weber, Āpišali (according to Jayaswal, Kātyāyana), 
speaks of the forma tion of the compound *' Kshaudraka- 
Mālavāh.'* Smith points out that the Mahābhārata couples 


III, 130-131. 
Cj. Siba (Cunn. AGI., revised ed., pp. 160-161). 
Vide pp. 55, 56 ante. | 
Vaidya, Med. Hind. Ind., T, o. 162; Carm. Lec., 1918. p. 173 | 
The southern Sivis are probably to be identified with the Chola ruliog family 
(Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscriptions, No. 685). 
6 Mbh., 11. 63. 15; VII. 68. 9. 
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_ the tribes in question as forming part of the Kaurava 
"host in the Kurukshetra war.' Curtius tells us * that the 


Sudracae and the Malli had an army consisting of 90,000 
foot soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that Panini refers to 
the Mālavas as living by the profession of arms.” In later 


times they are found in Rājputāna, Avanti and the Mahi 
valley. 


20. The Abastanoi : 


Diodoros calls them the Sambastai,* Arrian Abastanoi, 
Curtius Sabarcae, and Orosius  Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines (Chinüb). Their name re- 
presents the Sanskrit Ambashtha. The Ambashthas are 
mentioned in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An 
Ambashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana * 
whose priest was Narada. The Mahābhārata ° mentions 
the Ambashthas along with the Sivis, Kshudrakas, Malavas 
and other north-western tribes. The Purdnas represent 
them as Anava Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the Sivis.' In 
the Bürhaspatya Arthasüstra,^ the Ambashtha country is 
mentioned in conjunction with Sind : 


Kāšmīra-Hūn-Āmbashtha-Sindhavah. 


In the Ambattha Sutta? an Ambattba is called a 
Brahbmana. In the Smrti literature, on the other band, 


EHI., 1914 ,p. 94 n.; Mbh., VI. 69. 135. 
Invasion of Alexander, 234, 

Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 200. 

Invasion af Alexander, p. 292. 

Vill. 21, 

II. 52. 14-15. 

Pargiter, AIH T., pp. 108, 109. 

Ed. F. W. Thomus, p. 21. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 109. 


. “í n . .-. “1 ss € 
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Ambashtha denotes a man of mixed Braihmana and Vaisya 
parentage. According to Jataka IV. 363, the Ambatthas were ` 
farmers. It seems that the Ambashthas were a tribe who 
were at first mainly a fighting race, but some of whom took 
to other occupations, viz., those of priests, farmers and, 
according to Smrti writers, physicians (Ambashthanam 
chikitsitam) 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 5,000 cavalry and 500 
chariots.* 

In later times the Ambashthas are found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in Bihar 
and Bengal.” 


21-92. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi : 


The Xathroi are according to McCrindle * the Kshatri of 
Sanskrit literature mentioned in the Laws of Manu as an 
impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de Saint-Martin 
suggests that in the Ossadioi we have the Vasati of the 
Mahabharata,’ a tribe associated with the Sibis and Sindhu- 
Sauvīras of the Lower Indus Valley." Like the Abastanoi, 
the Xathroi and the Ossadioi seem to have occupied parts of 
the territory drained by the lower Akesines (Chināb) and 
situated between the confluence of that river with the Ravi 
and the Indus respectively. 


! Manu, X. 47. 

' ? Invasion of Alerander, p. 952. 

3 Cys, Ptolemy, Ind, Anf., XIU. 361 ; Brihat Saimhità, XIV. 7 ; M ek haldmsshta 
of Markandeya P., LVIIT. 14, i» a corruption of Mekal-Ambashtha, Cf. also the 
Ambashtha Káysasthas of Bibár, and the Vaidyae of Bengal whom Bharata Mallika 
classes as Ambashtha. 

4 Incasion of Alexander, p. 156 n, 

S WIT. 19. 11 ; 59.37 ; VIII. 44.49. 

& ** Abhīshāhāh Šūrasēnāh Sícayo tha Vašātayah “ (Mbh., VI. 1068). 

** Vašāti Sindhu Sauvīrā itiprayo tikutsitah.”’ 
* Gandharah Sindhu Sanucirah Sicayo” tha Vašātayaļ " (Mbh., VT. 51.14), 
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— — 98-94. The Sodrai (Sogdoi) and the Massanoi : 


They occupied Northern Sind below the confluence of 
the Panjab rivers. The territories of these two tribes lay on 
opposite banks of the Indus. The Sodrai are the Sūdra 
tribe of Sanskrit literature, a people constantly associated 
with the Abhiras who were settled near the Sarasvatti.' 


25. The kingdom of Mousikanos :* 


This famous state included a large part of modern Sind. 
Its capital has been identified with Alor in the Sukkur 
district. The characteristics of the inhabitants of the realm 
of Mousikanos as noticed by Strabo are given beiow : * 

‘The following are their peculiarities ; to have a kind 
of Lacedsemonian common meal, where they eat in public. 
Their food consists of what is taken in the chase. They 
make no use of gold nor silver, although they have mines of 
these metals. Instead of slaves, they employed youths in 
the flower of their age, as the Cretans employ the Apha- 
miote, and the Lacedzmonians the Helots. They study no 
science with attention but that of medicine ;' for they con- 
sider the excessive pursuit of some arts, as that of war, and 
the like to be committing evil. There is no process at law 
but against murder and outrage, for it is not in a person's 
own power to escape either one or the other ; but as contracts 
are in the power of each individuai, he must endure the 
wrong, if good faith is violated by another ; for a man should 
be cautious whom he trusts, and not disturb the city with 
constant disputes in courts of justice.” 


1 Patañjali, I. 2.3 ; Mbh.. VII. 19.6 ; IX. 87.1. 

3 Bevan in Camb, Hist. Ind., p. 377, restores the name as Mūshika. Dr. 
Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity suggests Muchukarna. Cf. Maushikāra (Patafijali, 
IV. i. 4). 

8 H. & F., III, p. 96. 

4 "This trait they shared with the Ambashthas (cf. Manu, X.47). 
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From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
** Brāchmans,'' i.e., the Brahmanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invader. ' 


26. The principality of Oxykanos : 


Curtius calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Proshthas ?).* Oxykanos himself is styled both by Strabo 
and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham places his territory 
to the west of the Indus in the level country around 
Larkhàna.* 


27. The principality of Sambos :* 


Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country adjoin- 
ing the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he was at feud. 
His capital, called Sindimana, has been identified with 
Sehwan, a city on the Indus.* 


28.  Patalene : 


It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala, probably near the site of Babmanabad. 

Diodoros tells us" that 'lTauala (Patala) had a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan; for in 
this community the command in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One of the kings in the time of Alexander was called 


Moeres. * 


i Ohionock, Arrian, p. 319. 

? Mhb., VI. 9.61. 

3 Incasion of Alexander, p. 158; AGT, Revised 'ed., 300, 

4 Sambhu, »ccording to Bevan (Camb. Hist. Ind., 317). Samba is a possible 
alternative. | 

5 MeGrindle, Invasion of Alezander, p. 404; AGI, Revised ed., 302 f. 

6 Ime. Alex., p. 206. 

t Ino, Alez., p. 256. 
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The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Curtius tells us' that Ambhi, king of 
Taxila, was at war with Abisares and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kshudrakās and the Mālavas.* Arrian further tells us that 
the relations between Poros and his nephew were far from 
friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also on hostile 
terms. Owing to these feuds and strifes amongst the petty 
states, a foreign invader had no united resistance to fear ; 
and he could be assured that many among the local chieftains 
would receive him with open arms out of hatred for their 
neighbours. 

The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have made any 
attempt to subjugate these states of the U ttarāpatha (North- 
West India). The task of reducing them was reserved for 
a foreign conqueror, viz., Alexander of Macedon. ‘The tale 
of Alexander's conquest has been told by many historians 
including Arrian, Q. Curtius Rufus, Diodoros Siculus, 
Plutarch and Justin. We learn from Curtius that Seythians 
and Dabae served in the Macedonian army." ‘The expedi- 
tion led by Alexander was thus a combined Saka-Yavana 
enterprise. The invader met with no such general con- 
federacy of the native powers like the one formed by the 
East Indian states against Kūņika-Ajātašatru. On the 
contrary he obtained assistance from many important chiefs 
like Ambhi of Taxila, Sang:eus (Safijaya ?) of Pushkaravati, 
Kophaios or Cophaeus (of the Kabul region ?), Assagetes 
(Ašvajit ?), and  Sisikottos (Sasigupta) who got as his 
reward the satrapy of the Assakenians.* ‘The only princes 


Ine. Alez., p. 202. 
Chinnock, Arrion, p. 979. 
Inv. Aler,, p. 208, 
Inv. Alez., p. 112. 
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or peoples who thought of combining against the invader 
were Poros and Abisares, and the Mālavas (Malloi), 
Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), and the neighbouring autonomous 
tribes. Even in the latter case personal jealousies prevented 
any effective results. Alexander met with stubborn resis- 
tance from individual chiefs and clans, notably from Astes 
(Hasti or Ashtaka ?), the Aspasians, the Assakenians, the 
elder Poros, the Kathaians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and 
the Brahmanas of the kingdom of Mousikanos. Massaga, 
the stronghold of the Assakenians, was stormed with great 
difficulty, Poros was defeated on the banks of the Hydaspes 
(B. C. 326), the Malloi and the Oxydrakai were also no 
doubt crushed. But Alexander found tbat bis Indian 
antagonists were different from the effete troops of Persia. 
Diodoros informs us' that at Massaga, where Alexander 
treacherously massacred the mercenaries, “the women, 
taking the arms of the fallen, fought side by side with tbe 
men." Poros, when he saw most of his forces acattered, 
his elephants lying dead or straying riderless, did not flee— 
as Darius Codomannus had twice fled—but remained fight- 
ing, seated on an elephant of commanding height, and 
received nine wounds before he was taken prisoner.^ The 
Malloi almost succeeded in killing the Macedonian king. 
But all this was of no avail. A disunited people could not 
long resist the united forces of the Hellenic world led by 
the greatest captain of ancient Europe. Alexander suc- 
ceeded in conquering the old Persian provinces of Gandbara 
and ‘‘India,’’ but was unable to try conclusions with 
Agrammes king of the Gangaridae and the Prasii, t.e., the 
last Nanda king of Magadha and the other Gangetic provinces 
in Eastern India. Plutarch informs us that the battle with 
Poros depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made 
them very unwilling to advance further into India. Moreover 


1 Ino. Alez., p. 270. 
2 cf. Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, pp. 425-29. 
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they were afraid of the ‘‘ Gandaritai and the Prnisiai’’ who 
were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army 
of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact when Alexander was 
retreating through Karmania he received a report that his 
satrap Philippos, governor of the Upper Indus Province, had 
been murdered (324 B.C.). Shortly afterwards the Macedo- 
nian garrison was overpowered. The Macedonian satrap of 
Sind had to be transferred to the north-west borderland beyond 
the Indus and no new satrap was appointed in his place. 
The successors of Alexander at the time of the Triparadeisos 
agreement in 321 B.C., confessed their inability to remove 
the Indian Rājās of the Panjab without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general. One of the 
Rajas, possibly Poros, was treacherously slain by an officer 
named Eudemos. The withdrawal of the latter (cir. 
317 B.C.) marks the ultimate collapse of the first serious 
attempt of the Yavanas to establish an empire in India. - 

The only permanent effect of Alexander s raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yavana settle- 
ments in the Uttarapatha. The most important of these 
settlements were : 


1. The city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or Opian) 
in the land of the Paropanisadae, i.e., the Kabul region, 

2. Boukephala, on the spot whence the Macedonian 
king had started to cross the Hydaspes (Jhilam), 

3. Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 

4. Alexandria at the confluence of the Chinab and the 
Indus, to the north-east of the countries of the Sodrai, or 
Sogdoi, and Massanoi, and 

5. Sogdian Alexandria,’ below the confluence of the 
Panjab rivers. 


1 Inc. Aler., pp. 293, 354; Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, p. 483; Camb, 
H ist. Ind., I, 8761. 
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Ašoka recognised the existence of Yona (Yavana) settlers 
on the north-western fringe of his empire, and appointed 
some of them (e.g., the Yavana-raja '"lusbüspha) ' to high 
offices of state. Boukephala Alexandria flourished as late as 
the time of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.* One of the 
Alexandrias (Alasanda) is mentioned in the Mahdvamsa.* 

Alexander's invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power of 
the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion contributed to the union of England under Wessex 
by destroying the independence of Northumbria and Mercia. 
If Ugrasena-Mahapadma was the precursor of Chandragupta 
Maurya in the east, Alexander was the forerunner of that 
emperor in the north-west. 


Ī Fir the wationslity of ''usbáspba and sigoificance of the term “ Yavana," see 
Haychaudhuri, Early History of the Vatshmara Sect, 2nd Ed., pp. 28f. 

2 Scholl's tr., p. 4l. 

3 Geiger’s Ir., p. 104. 














CHAPTER IV. THE MAURYA EMPIRE : 
THE ERA OF DIGVIJAYA 


SECTION 1. THE REIGN or CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA. 


Mlechchhairudvejyamana bhujayugamadhuna 
samérita rājamūrtteh 

Sa Sr£madbandhubhrtyaschiramavatu mah£m 
parthivag Chandraquptah. 


— WMudrārākshasa,. 


In B.C. 326 the food of Macedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of the Panjab, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhyadeša. Agrammes was 
confronted with a crisis not unlike that which Arminius 
bad to face when Varus carried the Roman Eagle to the 
Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles Martel had to face when 
the Saracens carried the Crescent towards the field of Tours. 
The question whether India was, or was not, to be Hellen- 
ized awaited decision. 

Agrammes was fortunate enough to escape the onslaught 
of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he had the ability 
or perbaps the inclination to play the part of an Arminius 
or a Charles Martel, bad the occasion arisen. But there was 
at this time another Indian who was made of different stuff. 
This was Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos (Sandrocottus) of 
the classical writers. The rise of Chandragupta is thus 
described by Justin :’ 

** India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 


1 Watson's tr., p. 142. 
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governors to death. The author of this liberation was 
Sandrocottus. This man was of mean origin but was stimu- 
lated to aspire to regal power by supernatural encourage- 
ment ; for having offended Alexander ' by his boldness of 
speech and orders being given to kill him, he saved himself 
by swiftness of foot ; and while he was lying asleep, after 
his fatigue, a lion of great size having come up to him 
licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running froin 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first 
prompted by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity 
he drew together a band of robbers,* and solicited the 
Indians to support his new sovereignty." Sometime after, 
as he was going to war with the generals of Alexander, a 
wild elephant of great bulk presented itself before him 
of its own accord and, as tamed down to gentleness, took 
him on his back and became his guide in the war and 
conspicuous im fields of battle. Sandrocottus having 
thus acquired a throne was in possession of India 
when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness.’ | 

The above account, shorn of its marvellous element, 
amounts to this, that Chandragupta, a man of non- 
monarchical rank, placed himself at the head of the Indians 


1 Some modern scholara propose to read * Nandrum ' (Nanda) in place of * Alexan- 
drum." Such conjectural emendations often mislead students who have no access to 
original sources and make the confusion regarding the early career of Chandragupta 
worse confounded (cf. Indian Culture, Vol. II, No. 8, p. 558). 

'? The original expression used by Justin has the sense of ' mercenary soldier ` 
as well as that of ' robber." And the former sense is in consonance with Indian tradi- 
tion recorded by Hemuchandra in the Paritishfapercan (VIII, 253-54) : 


Dhāturādopārjitena draviņena Chaniprasüh 
chakrepattyādi sámagrirh Nandamuchchhettumudyata. 


i.o., Chágakya gathered for Chandragupta an army with wealth found underground, 
for the purpose of uprooting Nanda. 

3 According to the interpretation accepted by Hultzsch—' instigated tbe Indians 
to overthrow the existing government." 
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who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and after 
Alexander's departure defeated his generals and ‘‘ shook the 
yoke of servitude from the neck '' of India. The verdict of 
the Hydaspes was thus reversed.’ 

The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for certain. 
Hindu literary tradition connects him with the Nanda 
dynasty of Magadha.* Tradition recorded in Mediaeval 
inscriptions, however, represents the Maurya family (from 
which he sprang) as belonging to the solar race." ‘‘ From 
Māndbātri, a prince of that race, sprang the Maurya line.” 
In the Kājputāna Gazetteer,‘ the Moris (Mauryas) are des- 
cribed as a Rajput clan. Jaina tradition recorded in the 
Parisishtaparvan * represents Chandragupta as the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (Mayūra- 
poshaka)." The Mahüvamsa* calls him a scion of the 
Khattiya clan styled Moriya (Maurya). In the Divydvadana* 


1 The anti-Macedonian movement led by Chandragupta, and those who co- 
ope ated with him, probably began in Sind. The Macedonian Satrap of that province 
withdrew before 321 N.C. Ambhi and the Paurava remained in possession of portions 
of the western and central Patiib and some ad!o.ning regions till sometime after 
the Triperndeisos agreement of 321 B.O. 

2 The Mudrārākslasu calls him not only Mauryapufra (Act II, verse 6) but also 
Nandàüncaya (Act IVI. Kabemevdia and Somadeva refer to bin as Pūrvananda-sūta. 
The commentator on the Vishnu Purāņa (IV, 24—Wilaon IX, 187) says that Chandra- 
gupta was the son of Nanda by a wife named Murā, whence he and bis descendants 
were called Mauryas. Phuņdirāja, the commentator on the Mudrārākahasa, informs us 
on the other hand that Chandragupta was the eldest son of Maurya who was the son 
of the Nanda king Sarvārtbasiddbi by Mori, daughter of a Vrishala (Sidra ?). 

3 Ep. Ind., 11. 222. The Mohdcamsatika also connects the Mauryas with the 
Sakyas who, as is well known, claimed to belong to the race of Aditya (the Sun). 

4 JIA, tbe Mewar Residency, compiled by Major K. D. Erskine (p. 14). Ç 

s Page 66. 

$ Buddhist tradition also testifies to the supposed connection between the èx- 
pressions Moriya (Maurya) and Mora or Mayra (peacock)—see Turnour, Mahdvatisa 
(Mabāwanss), xxxix f. Aelian informs us that tame peacocks were kept in the 
parks of the Maurya Palace at Pāļaliputra. Sir John Marshall points out that figures 
of peacocks were employed to decorate some of the projecting ends of the architraves 

of the east gateway at S&áüchi (A Guide to Sánchi, pp. 44, 62). 
T Geiger's Translation, p. 27. Moriyünafan Khattiyánar ramse jāta. 
ë Cowell and Neil's Ed., p. 370. 
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Bindusara, the son of Chandragupta, claims to be an 
anointed Kshatriya, Kshatriya Mūrdhābhishikta. In the 
same work! Ašoka, the son of Bindusāra, calls himself a 
Kshatriya. In the Mahāparinibbāna Sutta * the Moriyas are 
represented as the ruling clan of Pipphalivana, and as 
belonging to the Kshatriya caste. As the Mahāparinibbāna 
Sutta is the most ancient of the works referred to above, and 
forms part of the early Buddhist canon, its evidence must 
be accepted as authentic. It is, therefore, practically certain 
that Chandragupta belonged to a Kshatriya community, viz., 
the Moriya (Maurya) clan. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Moriyas were the ruling 
clan of the little republic of Pipphalivana which probably lay 
between Rummindei in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur district. They must have been absorbed into the 
Magadhan empire along with the other states of Eastern 
India. Tradition avers that they were reduced to great 
straits in the fourth century B.C., and young Chandragupta 
grew up among peacock-tamers, herdsmen and hunters in 
the Vindhyan forest. The classical notices of his encounter 
with a lion and an elephant accord well with his residence 
amidst the wild denizens of that sequestered region. During 
the inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there was general 
disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently 
came into prominence, probably under the leadership of 
Chandragupta. These clansmen were no longer rulers and 
were merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising that Justin calls Chandragupta a man of humble 
origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, informs us that 
Chandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. Plutarch says ° 
¿€ Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 

i Page 10'!. 


2 SBE., XT, pp. 134-135. 
2 Life of Alexander, Ixu. 
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himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might 
easily have conquered the whole country, as the then king 
was hated by his subjects on account of his mean and wicked 
disposition." From this passage it is not unreasonable to 
infer that Chandragupta visited Alexander with the intention 
of inducing the conqueror to put an end to the rule of the 
tyrant of Magadha. His conduct may be compared to that 
of Rana Sargrāma Sirhlha who invited Bābur to put an end 
to the régime of Ibrahim Ludi." Apparently Chandragupta 
found Alexander as stern a ruler as Agrammes, for we 
learn from Justin that the Macedonian king did not scruple 
to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness 
of speech.* The young Maurya apparently thought of ridding 
his country of both the oppressors, Macedonian as well 
as Indian. With the help of Kautilya, also called Chanakya 
or Vishnugupta, son of a Brahmana of Taxila, he overthrew 
the infamous Nanda. ‘Traditional accounts of the conflict 
between Chandragupta and the last Nanda are preserved in 
the Milindapatho, the Puranas, the Mudrārākshasa, the 
Mahavamsa Tika and the Jaina  Parisishtaparran. The 
Milindapaūho" tells us that the Nanda army was commanded 
by Bhaddasāla. The Nanda troops were evidently defeated 
with great slaughter, an exaggerated account of which is 
preserved in the Milindapaūho. 


‘#4 


'* Sometime after his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals of 
Alexander * and crushed their power. 


| Regarding the conduct of Sarmgrina Sithba, see Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, 
p, 240, n.(2). Anne Busannah Beveridge, the Bábur-nàma in English, Vol. If, 
p. 529. 


Z Asalready stated the substitution of * Narīda ' for Alexander cannot be justified. 

3 BBE., Vol. XXXVI, p. 147. 

t Cf. Smith, Asoka, third edition, p. 14 n. For the relative date of the assump- 
tion of sovereignty und the war with the prefects see Indian Culture, If, No. 8, 
pp. 559 ff, 
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The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the Pañjāb were not the only achievements of the great 
Maurya. Plutarch tells us ' tbat he overran and subdued 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. Justin 
also informs us that he was “in possession of India." In 
his ‘‘ Beginnings of South Indian History," * Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar says that Māmulanār, an ancient 
Tamil author, makes frequent allusions to the Mauryas 
in the past having penetrated with a great army as far 
as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly district. The state- 
ments of this author are said to be supported by Paranar 
or Param Korranār and Kallil Attiraiyanar. The advanced 
party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 
called Kosar.“ The invaders advanced from the 
Konkan, pissing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles 
north of Cannanore, and entered the Kongu (Coimbatore) 
district, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill. Un- 
fortunately the name of the Maurya leader is not given. 
But the expression ‘* Vamba Moriyar," or Maurya upstarts,' 
would seem to suggest that the first Maurya, i.e., Chandra- 
gupta, and his adherents were meant.” 


Certain Mysore inscriptions refer to Chandragupta's 
rule in North Mysore. ‘Thus one epigraph says that 


t Alex. LXH. 3 Fortbe Košar see Indian Culture, I, pp. 07. (T. 

? Chap. II. 4 Beginnings of South Indian History, p. R. 

5 Barnett suggests (Camb. Hist, Ind., 596) that the 'Vamba Moriyar' or ‘Bastard 
Mauryas' were possibly a branch of the Konkani Mauryas, For other suggestions, 
see JRAS., 1923, pp. 93-96. Some Tamil scholars hold that “the Moriyar were not 
allowed to enter Tamilakam, and the last point they reached was the Venkata 
hill `` (IHQ., 1928, p. 145), They also re ect Dr. Aiyangar's statement about the 
Ko$ar. But the view that the arms of Chandragupta possibly reached the Pāņdya 
country in the Far South of India which nbounded in pearla and gems receives sore 
confirmation from the Mudrārākshasa, Act TIT, verse 19, which suggests that the 
supremacy of the Grat Maurya eventually extended '' from the lord of mountains (the 
Himalayas, ccoled by showers of the spray of the divine stream (Ganges) playing about 
nmong ita rocks, to the shores of the aouthern ocean (dakrhiņārņarca) marked by the 
brilliance of gems flashing with various colonrs," The description, however, may 
be purely conventional, 
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Nāgakbaņda in the Shikārpur Taluq was protected by the 
wise Chandragupta, ‘‘an abode of the usages of eminent 


L. 


Kshatrivas.'' ' This is of the fourteenth century and little 
reliance can be placed upon it. But when the state- 


ments of Plutarch, Justin, Māmulanār, and the Mysore 
inscriptions referred to by Rice, are read together, they seem 
to suggest that the first Maurya did conquer à considerable 
portion of trans- Vindhyan India. 


Whatever we may think of Chandragupta’s connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he pushed 
his conquests as far as Surāshtra in Western India. 
The Junagadh Rock inscription of the Mahākshatrapa 
Rudradāman refers to his Rashériya or High Commissioner, 
Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who constructed the famous 
Sudarsana Lake.* 


Reference has already been made to an Aramaic Inscrip- 
tion from Taxila which mentions the form Priyadarsana, a 
well-known epithet of Asoka Maurya. But it is well to 
remember that in the Mudrārākshasa Piadamsana is used as a 
designation of Chandasiri or Chandragupta himself." Further, 
in Rock Edict VIII of Ašoka, his ancestors, equally with 
himself, are styled Devānampiya. It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to conelude that, like his famous grandson, 
Chandragupta, too, was known as * Devānampiya Piyadasi ' 
(or ‘ Priyadargana’), and it is not always safe to ascribe all 
epigraphs that make mention of Priyadarsana, irrespective 
of their contents, to Asoka the Great. 


! Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the — Inscriptions, p. 10. Ficet, bowever, is 
sceptical about the Jaina tradition (Ind, Ant., 1592, 156 ff ). 

2 The subjugation of the whole of Northern India (Udichf) from the Himalayas 
to the sea is probably suggested by the following passage of the Aauwtilfya Arthasástra 
TK. 1, ** Dedah Prithiet ; taryā Nimarat Samudrintaram Udlehinam yojanasa- 
hasra parimanam atiryak ChakracartiRshetrom,* Cf. 
Verse 19. 

^ Act VI. 


Mudrarükshasa, Act VII. 
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The Seleukidan War. 


We learn from Justin ' that when Chandragupta was 
in possession of India Seleukos (Seleucus), a general of 
Mlexander,-was laying the foundations of his future great- 
ness. Seleukos was the son of Antiochos, a distinguished 
general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife Laodike. After 
the division of the Macedonian Empire among the followers 
of Alexander he carried on several wars in the east. He 
first took Babylon,’ and then his strength being increased 
by this success, subdued the Bactrians. He next made an 
expedition into India. Appianus says? that he crossed 
the Indus and waged war on Chandragupta, king of the 
Indians, who dwelt about it, until he made friends and 
entered into relations of marriage with him. Justin also 
observes that after making a league with Chandragupta, and 
settling bis affairs in the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in 
the war against Antigonos. Plutarch supplies us with tbe 
information that Chandragupta presented 500 elephants to 
Seleukos. More important details are given by Strabo who 
says :' 

‘<The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleucus 
Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in consequence of a 
marriage contract, and received in turn 500 elephants." 
«Mhe Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which 
they had received from the Macedonians.'' ° 


I Watson's tr., p. 147. 

2 Seleukos obtained the »atrapy of Babylon first after tbe agreement of Triparadtisos 
(121 B.C.) and afterwards in 212 B.C. from which year his era ia dated. In 300 B.C., 
he assumed the title of king (Camb. Ano. Flist., VII, 101 ; Camb, Hist. Ind., T, 1455). 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 114, Hultzsch, xxxiv. 

t H. & F., III, p. 125. 5 Ibid, p. 75. 
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It will be seen that the classical writers do not give us 
any detailed record of the actual conflict between Seleukos 
and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the results. 
There can be no doubt that the invader could not make 
much headway, and concluded an alliance which was 
cemented by a marriage contract. In his Ašoka * Dr. 
Smith rightly observes that the current notion that the 
Syrian king ‘ gave his daughter in marriage ' to Chandra- 
gupta is not warranted by the evidence, which testifies 
merely to a ‘matrimonial alliance.’ The Indian Emperor 
obtained some of the countries situated along the Indus 
which formerly belonged to the Persians, together with 
the larger portion of Ariana, “ giving in exchange the 
comparatively small recompense of 500 elephants. Dr. 
Smith adduces good grounds for believing that the territory 
ceded by the Syrian king included the four satrapies: 
Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai, ie, 
Herat, Kandahar, Makran and Kābul. The inclusion of 
the Kabul valley within the Maurya Empire is proved by 
the inscriptions of Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
which speak of the Yonas and Gandhāras as vassals of the 
Empire. 


Megasthenes. 


We learn from the classical writers that after the war 
the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly terms. 
Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent presents including 
certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the Syrian monarch.* 
Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya court, whose name 


1 Third Ed.. p. 15. 

2 ne. Alex.,p. 405. Cf Smith, EHI, 4th ed., p. 153. The treaty between Chandra- 
gupta and Seleukos ushered in a policy of philhellenism which bore fruit in the 
sneceeding reigns. In the daya of Bindusüra and Ašoka there was not only an ex- 
change of embassies with the Hellenistic powers of the West, but the services of Greek 
philosophers and administrators were esgerly sought by the imperial government. 


* 
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was Megasthenes. Arrian tells us' that Megasthenes 
originally lived with Sibyrtios, the satrap of Arachosia. 
He was sent from thence to Pataliputra where he often 
visited the Maurya Emperor, and wrote a history on Indian 
affairs. The work of Megasthenes has been lost. The 
fragments that survive in quotations by later authors like 
Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus and others, have been collected by 
Schwanbeck, and translated by MeCrindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by wrong 
information received from others. But he is a truthful 
witness concerning matters which came under his personal 
observation. The most important piece of information 
supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids pointed out, the 
description of Pataliputra which Arrian quotes in Chapter 
X of his Indica : 

‘The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the Jand of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos *and the Ganges, whichis the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 
FiVers.......eeeo n Megasthenes says that on the side where 
it is longest this city extends 80 stades (01 miles) 
in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (1%? miles) ; that 
the city has been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 
plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits ; and that its wall 
has 570 towers and 64 gates.'' * 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra. Arrian says "it would not be possible to 
record with accuracy the number of their cities on account 
of their multiplicity. ‘Those which are situated near the 


t Cbinnock'a tr., p. 251. 
2 Erannobaos = Hiragyavüha, ¿.e., the Sopa (Harshacharita, Párab's ed., 1:15, p. 1. 


Cf. Anušoņarm Pāļaliputrani ** (Patafinli, II, 1.2). For references to " "ātaliputra 
in a Tamil cla:sic ` see Aiyangar Com. Vol, 355 ff. 
3 Cf. Patufiiali, IV. 3.2: "' Pataliputrakah prāsādāk Pātalrputrakāl prākārā iti. 
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rivers or the sea are built of wood ; for if they were built of 
brick they could not long endure on account of the rain and 
because the rivers overflowing their banks fill the plains with 
water. But those which have been founded in commanding 
places, lofty and raised above the adjacent country, are built 
of brick and mortar." ‘The most important cities of 
Chandragupta's empire besides the metropolis, were 'l'axila, 
Ujjain, Kausambi and possibly Pundranagara.' 

JElian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta. ''Inthe Indian royal palace? where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides much 
else which is calculated to excite admiration, and with 
which neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, methinks, 
only the well-known vanity of the Persians could prompt such 
a comparison °), there are other wonders besides. In the 
parks tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants which have 
been domesticated ; there are shady groves and pasture 
ground planted with trees, and branches of trees which the 
art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven ; while some trees 
are native to the soil, others are brought from other parts, 
and with their beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. 
Parrots are natives of the country, and keep hovering about 
the king and wheeling round him, and vast though their 


1 Pondranagara bas teen identified with Mahāstbānagarh in the Bogra District of 
Bengal. The identification seoms to be confirmed by an inscription, written in early 
Mauryan Brābinī character, which has recently been discovered at Mabastbüápa. The 
record makes mention of Pumdonagala and ils atorehouse filled with coins» styled 
Gandakas, Kākanikas, etc , und refers toa people called Sadvargikas. (Barua, IHQ, 
1934, March, 57 ff; D. K. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind., April, 1031, 83 ff. ; P. C. Sen, 1HQ., 
19:3, 722 d.). Dr. Bhandarkar reads Sal(mjra(rmh)gīpa in the place uf Sadeargika which 
is plausibly suggested by Dr. Barua. If the record really belongs to the early Maurya 
period the reference to coins is interesting. Dr. K. P.Jayaswal thinks that coins of 
the Maurya age bear certain symbols that can be recognized ‘cf, J RAS, 1036, 437 f.). 

T? The '"Sugühga " palace was the favourite resort of Chandragupta (JRAS., 
1923, 587). 

3 This statement should be remembered by those modern writers who find traces of 
Persian influence in Maurya architecture. 
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numbers be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. The Brachmans 
honour them highly above all other birds—because the parrot 
alone can imitate human speech. Within the palace grounds 
are artificial ponds in which they keep fish of enormous size 
but quite tame. Noone has permission to fish for these 
except the king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These 
youngsters amuse themselves while fishing in the unruffled 
sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.'' ' 

The imperial palace probably stood close to the modern 
village of Kumrahār.* The unearthing of the ruins of the 
Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kumrahār, said to have 
been built on the model of the throne room and palace of 
Darius at Persepolis, led Dr. Spooner to propound the 
theory that the Mauryas were Zoroastrians. Dr. Smith ob- 
served that the resemblance of the Maurya buildings with 
the Persian palace at Persepolis was not definitely estab- 
lished. Besides, as Professor Chanda observes, '' Ethno- 
logists do not recognize high class architecture as test of race, 
and in the opinion of experts the buildings of Darius and 
Xerxes at Persepolis are not Persian in style, but are mainly 
dependent on Babylonian models and bear traces of the 
influence of Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor.” 

We learn from Strabo* that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards ° 
(cf. stri ganair dhanvibhih of the Arthašāstra) and appeared 
in public only on four occasions, riz., in time of war ; to 
sit in his court as a judge ; to offer sacrifice and to go on 
hunting expeditions. 


1 MeCrindlē, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 141-12. 

? Smith, The Ozford History of India p. 77. Macphail, Adoka, pp. 23-25. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 63 ff , 405 IT. 

4 Yr. & F.'s Tr., Vol. III, p. 106; ef. Smith, SHI., 3rd ed., p. 122. 

5 ‘The same writer tells us that these women were bought from their parents. In 
viow of this statement, it is rather surprising that Megasthenes is quoted as saying that 
none of the Indians employed slaves. Note also the story narrated by Athenaios that 
Amitrochates U.e.. Rindusāra) begged Antiochos Soter to buy and send him a professor 


(Monahun, The Early History of Bengal, pp. 164, 176, 17%). 
20 
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Chandragupta's Government. 


Chandragupta was not only a great soldier and con- 
queror, he was a great administrator.  Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at his court, bas left detailed accounts of 
his system of government. The edicts of his grandson, Asoka, 
and the Arthasüstra attributed to his minister, Kautilya, 
confirm in many respects the particulars of the organisation 
of the empire given by the distinguished envoy. The 
Arthasüstra certainly existed before Bina (seventh century 
A.D.) and the Nandisütra of the Jainas (not later than the 
fifth century A.D.). But it is doubtful if, in its present 
shape, it is as old as the time of the first Maurya. Reference 
to Chinapatta, China silk, which, be 1t remembered, occurs 
frequently in classical Sanskrit literature, points to a later 
date, as China was clearly outside the horizon of the early 
Mauryas, and is unknown to Indian epigraphy before the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, Equally noteworthy is the 
use of Sanskrit as the official language, a feature not 
characteristic of the Maurya epoch. A date as late as the 
Gupta period is, however, precluded by the absence of any 
reference to the Denarius in the sections dealing with weights 
and coins. Quite in keeping with this view is the reference 
to the Arthasüstra contained in Jaina canonical works that 
were reduced to writing in the Gupta age. We have already 
adduced grounds for believing that the Arthašāstra probably 
existed before the second century A.D. Though a compara- 
tively late work, it may be used, like the Junagadh 
Inscription of Rudradaman, to confirm and supplement the 
information gleaned from earlier sources. 


The Supreme Government consisted of two main parts : 


il. The Raja, and 


2. the ‘** Councillors'' and ‘‘Assessors '' (Mahümütras, 
and Amātyas or Sachivas). 
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The Raja or sovereign was the head of the state. He 
was considered to be a mere mortal, though a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities. The possession of the 
material resources of a great empire and control over a vast 
standing army gave him real power. But there was a body 
of ancient rules, Pordnapakiti, which even the most 
masterful despot viewed with respect. The people were an 
important element of the state. They were looked upon as 
children for whose welfare the head of the state was res- 
ponsible, and to whom he owed a debt which could only be 
discharged by good government. There was a certain 
amount of decentralisation, notably in the sphere of local 
government, and there was usually at the imperial head- 
quarters, and also at the chief centres of provincial govern- 
ment, a body of ministers who had a right to be consulted 
specially in times of emergency. Nevertheless the powers 
of the king were extensive. He had military, judicial, 
legislative, as well as executive functions. We have already 
seen that one of the occasions when he left his palace was 
war. He considered plans of militarv operations with his 
Senapati* or Commander-in-Chief. 

He also sat in his court to administer justice. '' He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself to 
be interrupted even though the time arrives for attending to 
his person. ‘This attention to his person consists of friction 
with pieces of wood, and he continues to listen to the cause, 
while the friction is performed by four attendants who 
surround him.''* The Kautilfya Arthasastra says,' ''when in 
the court, he (the king) shall never cause his petitioners to 
wait at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible 


1 Cj. Strabo, XV. i; and Kautilya, Bk. X. | 3 x 

3 Kaut., p. «8. In the Inst days of the Maury a empire we find the Senapati over- 
shadowing the king and transferring to himseif the allegiance of the troops. 

3 H. & F., Strabo, III, pp. 106-107. 

4 Shamasastry's translation, p. 13. 
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) S i. people and entrusts his work to his immediate officers, 
fie ie may be sure to engender confusion in business, and to 
cause thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of hereties, of Brāhmaņas learned in the 
Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, the 
afflicted, the helpless and of women -—all this in order 
(of enumeration) or aecording to the urgency or pressure of 
those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once." 

As to the king's legislative function we should note that the 
Kautilfya Arthasastra! calls him | ** dharma-pravartaka,'" and 
includes Rājašāsana among the sources of law. As instances 
of royal ‘‘ Šāsanas '' or rescripts may be mentioned the 
Edicts of Ašoka, the famous grandson of Chandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our authorities 
mention the posting of watchmen, attending to tbe accounts 
of receipts and expenditure, appointment of ministers, priests 
and superintendents, correspondence with the Mantriparishad 
or Council of Ministers, collection of the secret information 
gathered by spies, reception of envoys, etc. ° 

It was the king who laid down the broad lines of policy 
and issued rescripts for the guidance of his officers and the 
people. Control was maintcined over the most distant 
officials by an army of secret reporters and overseers and, in 
the days of Chandragupta's grandson, by itinerant judges. 
Communication with them was kept up by a network of 
roads, and garrisons were posted at strategic points. 

Kautilya holds that Rājatva (sovereignty) is possible only 
with assistance." A single wheel can never move. Hence 
the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their opinion. "The 


| Bk. HI, Chap. I. 
? Kautiliya, Bk. T, Ch. xvi; xvii; Bk. VIIT, Ch. i. Cf. Asoka'a Rock Edicts 
III (regulation about alpa ryayatā and alpa bhandatd), V (appointment of bigh officials), 
VI (relations with the Parishad, and collection of information fiom the Paticedaká), 
and XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers). 4 

3 Of. Manu, VII. 55. 
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Sachivas or Amātyas of Kautilya correspond to the “seventh 
caste ' of Megasthenes which assisted the king in delibera- 
ting on public affairs. This class was small in numbers, but 
in wisdom and justice excelled all the others.’ 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amātyas 
were undoubtedly the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro- 
bably corresponding to the Mahāmātras of Ašoka's Rock 
Edict VI, and the ''advisers of the king "" referred to by 
Diodorus.* They were selected from those Amdtyas whose 
character had been tested under all kinds of allurements.” 
They were given the highest salary, viz., 45,000 panas 
per annum.* They assisted the king in examining the 
character of the Amdtyas who were employed in ordinary 
departments.” All kinds of administrative measures were 
preceded by consultation with three or four of them.” In 
works of emergency (ütyayike karye) they were summoned 
along with the Mantriparishad.' They exercised a certain 
amount of control over the Imperial Princes." They 
accompanied the king to the battle-field, and gave encourage- 
ment to the troops.” Kautilya was evidently one of these 
Mantrins. Another minister (or Pradeshfri ?) was apparent- 
ly Maniyatappo, a Jatilian, who helped the king to '' confer 
the blessings of peace on the country by extirpating 
marauders who were like unto thorns.'*” ® That there were 
at times more than one Mantrin is proved by the use of the 
plural MantrinaA. 


1 Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 

S II, 4l. 

3 Sarcopadhà šuddān Mantrinah kuryat.—Arthadastra, p. 17. For upadhā see also 
the Junágajh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 

4 Kautilyn, p. 217. According to Smith (EHT, 3rd. ch., p. 141) the value of a 
ailver pana may be taken as not far from a shilling. 
Ibid, p. 16. & Ibid, pp. 26, 25 
Ibid, p.29. Cf. Aé&oka'« Rock Edict VI. 
Ibid, p. 3389. €f. the Kumaramdatyas of the Gupta period. 
Ibid, p. 308. €f. the Udayagiri Inscription of Saba 
10 Turnour's Mahdcoriea, p. xlit. 


a = = = 
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In addition to the Mantrins there was the Mantri- 
parishad, i.e., Assembly of Councillors or Council of 
Ministers. ‘The existence of the Parishad as an important 
element of the Maurya constitution is proved by the third 
and sixth Rock Edicts of Asoka." The members of the 
Mantriparishad were not identical with the Mantrins. In 
several passages of Kautilya’s Arthašāstra the Mantrins are 
sharply distinguished from the Mantriparishad.* The latter 
evidently occupied an inferior position. Their salary was 
only 12,000 panas, whereas the salary of a Mantrin was 
48,000. They do not appear to have been consulted on 
ordinary occasions, but were summoned along with the 
Mantrins when Atyayika kārya,* t.e., works of emergency 
had to be transacted. The king was to be guided by the 
decision of the majority (Bhüyishthah). They also attended 
the king at the time of the reception of envoys.* From the 
passage ** Mantriparishadam dvādašāmātyān kurvtta '"' —'* the 
Council of Ministers should consist of twelve Amdtyas,’’ it 
appears that the Parishad used to be recruited from all kinds 
of Amātyas (not necessarily from Mantrins). From 
Kautilya’s denunciation of a king with a ‘* Kshudra- 
parishad,’’* a small council, his rejection of the views of the 
Manavas, Bārhaspatyas and the Aušanasas, his preference 
for an '* Akshudra-parishad," a council that is not small, 
and his reference to Indra's Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the needs of 
a growing empire. Such an empire was undoubtedly that 
of Chandragupta who may have been prevailed upon by his 
advisers to constitute a fairly big assembly.* 


1 Note also Plioy's reference to noble and rich Indians who sit in coansil with the 
king (Monahan, The Early History Bengal, 148); cf. Mbh. iii, 127, 8, Amātyaparahad ; 
xii, 320, 139, Amatya Samiti. 

3 Cf. pp. 20, 29, 247. 3 Cf. Mbh., iv. 30, 8. * Arthadāstrā, p. 45. 5 P. 250, 

* The Dicyücadána (p. 372) refers to the five hundred councillovs (PaAchdmatya- 
#atámü) of Bin lusára, son un] s iecessor of Chandragopta Maurya. Patafiiali refers to 
Chandragupta Sabha. But we have no indication as to its constitution. 
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Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there was 
another class of Amātyas who filled the great administrative 
and judicial appointments’ The Kautiliya Arthašāstra 
says? that the ‘‘ dharmopadhaguddha’’ Amātyas, officers 
purified by religious test, should be employed in civil" and 
criminal’ courts; the  ''arthopadhasuddha'"" Amātyas, 
officers purified by money test, should be employed as 
Samāhartri (“€ Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister of 
the Interior’’) and Sannidhatri (High Treasurer and Keeper 
of Stores);^ the ‘‘ kamopadhüsuddha'' Améatyas, officials 
purified by love-test, should be appointed to superintend the 
pleasure grounds, the ** bhayopadhüsuddha `" Amātyas, offi- 
cers purified by fear-test, should be appointed to immediate 
service (āsanna karwa), while those who are proved to be impure 
should be employed in mines, timber and elephant forests," 
and manufactories. Untried Amātyas were to be employed 
in ordinary departments (sūmānya adhikarama). Persons 
endowed with the qualifications required in an Amātya 
(Amātyasampadopela) were appointed Nisrishtarthah or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Lekhakas or Ministers of 
Correspondence, and Adhyakshas or Superintendents. 


The statements of the Kautiltya ArthaSdstra regarding 
the employment of Amātyas as the chief executive and judi- 
cial officers of the realm, are confirmed by the classical 


1 Cf the Karma-Sachicas of the Jonagadh Rock Inscription of Ratradiman I 

2 p.17. Cf. MeCrindle, Megasthenes and Arran, 1926, 41, 42 

3 Civil (Dharmasthīya) Courts were established “in the cities of Sahgrahama (in 
the midst of a collection of ten villages), Droņamukha (in the centre of four hundred 
villages), Sthüniya lin the centre of eight hendred villages), ond ot places where districts 
met (Janapada-sandhi), ** and consist ed of three Dharmasthas (judges xer»ed in the 
sacred law) and three Amdtyas. 

4 A Criminal (Kenfakafodhana) Court consisted of 3 Amātyas , or 3 Pradeshfris. 
The functions of the latter will be described later on. 

5 For the duties of these officers see Kautilya’s Arthasdetra, Bk. II. 5.6, 35; Bk. 
IV, 4; Bk. V,2. For the revenue system wonder the Mauryas, sce Ghoshal, Hindu 
Rerenue System, pp. 165 ff. 

6 Cf. Nügarana of Pillar Edict V 
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writers. Strabo, for example, observes,’ ‘‘ the seventh caste 
consists of counsellors and assessors (Symbouloi and Syne- 
droi) of the king. To these persons belong the offices of 
state, tribunals of justice, and the whole administration of 
affairs." Arrian also says, ‘f from them are chosen their 
rulers, governors of provinces, deputies, treasurers, generals, 
admirals, controllers of expenditure, and superintendents of 
agriculture.” 


The Adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Maurya 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo as 
Magistrates in the following passage : 


Of the Magistrates, some have the charge of the 
market,* others of the city, others of the soldiery.” Some‘ 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, ss in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is dis- 
tributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit either. 
They collect the taxes, and superintend the occupations 
connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, workers 
in brass, and miners. They superintend the public roads, 

. and place a pillar at every ten stadia to indicate the by- 
ways and distances. "Those who have charge of the city 
(astynomoi) are divided into six bodies of five each.^ Next to 
the Magistrates of the city is a third body of governors, 


i H. & F., Vol. HT, p. 103. Cf. Diodorus, II. 41. 

2 ** District `" s»ecording to the Cambridge History of India, I, 417. 

3 Cf. the Durga-rüshtra-danda-mukhyas of Kautilya, Bk. XIII, Chs. III and V, 

4 ie., the district officials (Agronomol). 

* Each body was responsible for one of the following departments, eir., (1) the 
mechanical arte, (2) foreign residents, (3) registration of births and deaths, (4) trade, 
commerce, weigbts and meassures, (5) supervision and sale of manufactured articles 
and (6)collection of tithes on sales. In their collective capacity they looked after 
public buildings, markets, harbours and temples, Prices were regulated by them. 
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who have the care of military affairs. This class also con- 
sists of six divisions each composed of five persons.' 

The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
Nagarādhyakshas and Balādhyakshas of the Arthašāstra.” 
Dr. Smith remarks,” “‘ the Boards described by Megasthenes 
as in charge of the business of the capital and the army are 
unknown to the author (Kautilya), who contemplated each 
such charge as the duty of a single officer. The creation of 
the Boards may have been an innovation effected by 
Chandragupta personally." But the historian overlooks the 
fact that Kautilya distinctly says: “‘ Bahumukhyam anityam 
chüdhikaranam sthāpayet,'* each department shall be offi- 
cered by several temporary heads ; * ** Adhyakshah Sankhya- 
yaka-Lekhaka- Rūpadaršaka-Nivīgrāhak-Ottarādhyaksha- sak- 
hah karmāņi kuryuh, ** the Superintendents shall carry on 
their duties with the assistance of accountants, scribes 
coin-examiners, stock-takers and additional secret over- 
 sec,s." Evidently Dr. Smith notices only the Adhyakshas 
but ignores the existence of the Uttaradhyakshas and others. 

1 Each division or Board was responsible for one of the following departments, 
viz , the navy, transport and commissariat (cf. Vishti Karmāņi of Kautilya, Bk. X, en. 


IV), the infantry,the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. In the Šāntiparra of 
the Mahābhārata the divisions are stated to be six (CITI. 38) or eight (LIN. 41-42); 


Ratha Nāgā Hayüschaiva Paditaschaica Pündaca 

Vishtir Nārat Charāšchaira Destka iff chdshtamam 

Āūgānyetāni Kaurarya prakāšāni balasya tu 

spies with local 


* Chariots, elephants, borses, infantry, burden-carriers, ships, 
O descendant of 


guides as the eighth—those are the open limbs of a fighting force, 


Kuru,'' | š: 
The Raghurarida (LV, 26) refers to Shadeidham balam. Cf. Mbh. V. 96,16. 


? Mysore Ed., 1919. p. 55. Nagara Dhānya-Vyārahārika-Kārmāntika-Balādhyak- 


shah Cf Balapradhūnā und Nigamapradhānāļ of Mbh., V. 2. 6. 
3 EHI,1914, p. M1. Cf. Monahan. Early History of Bengal, pp 157-64. and 


Stein, Megasthenes und Kauf{ilya, pp. 233 ff. | 
4 Arthaédstra, 1919, p. GO. On page 57 we have the following passaze— Hasty- 


adva-ratha-paditam-aneka-mukhyam-avasthapayet, ie., elephants, cavalry, charts, 
an] infantry shall each be placed under many chiefs. 
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As in regard to the Arthašāstra Smith notices only the 
Adhyakshas, so in regard to the classical accounts he 
takes note only of the Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are 
expressly mentioned in two passages,’ viz.— 


** One division is associated with the Chief Naval Super- 
intendent,'' ** another (division) is associated with the per- 
son who has the charge of the bullock-teams." The Chief 
Naval Superintendent and the Person in Charge of the 
Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Navadhyaksha 
and the Go'dhyaksha of the Arthasüstra. It is a mistake to 
think that the Nāvadhyaksha of the early Hindu period was 
a purely civil official, for he was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of Himsrikas (pirate ships?) and the Mahabhdrata* 
clearly refers to the navy as one of the atgas or limbs of the 
Royal Forces. The civil duties of the Nāvadhyaksha have 
their counterpart in those of Megasthenes’ Admiral relating 
to the ** letting out of ships on hire for the transport both of 
passengers and merchandize.'' * 

The central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichchhavis, Mallas, Sákvas and other Sanglias 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Grāmikas or village Head- 
men seems also to have fallen into disuse. The royal council 
gradually became an aristocratic body attended only by nobles 
and rich men * 


Administration of Justice 


At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. 
Besides the royal court there were special tribunals. of 
justice both in cities (nagara) and country parts (janapada) 


i H. & E, Strabo, III, p. 104. 

2 XII. lix, 41-47. 

3 Strabo, XV. 1. 46, 

* Pliny quoted in Monahan's Early History of Bengal, 143. 
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presided over by Vydvahdrika Mahamatras and Rājūkas 
respectively. Greek writers refer to judges who listened 
to cases of foreigners. Petty cases in villages ` were 
doubtless decided by the headmen and the village elders. 
All our authorities testify to the severity of the penal 
code. But the rigours of judicial administration were 
sought to be mitigated by Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, 
who meted out equal justice to all and instituted the system 
of itinerant Mahāmātras to check maladministration in the 
outlying provinces. Considerable discretion was, however, 
allowed to the Rajakas. We are informed by Greek writers 
that ** theft was a thing of very rare occurrence " among 
Indians. They express their surprise at this for they go on 
to observe that the people ** have no written laws but are 
ignorant of writing, and conduct all matters by memory.” 
The assertion about the Indians’ ignorance of writing is 
hardly correct. Nearchus and Curtius record that Indians 
use pieces of closely woven linen and the tender bark of 
trees for writing on. Strabo tells us that a philosopher who 
has any useful suggestion to offer, commits it to writing. 
Attention may also be invited to the marks on * auryan 
pillars intended to show the by-roads and distances. 


Provincial Government 


The Empire was divided into a number of provinces 
which were subdivided into ühüras or vishayas (districts), 
because “° NO single administration could support the Atlan- 
tean load." The exact number of. provinees . in Chandra- 
gupta's time is unknown. In the time of his grandson, 
Asoka, there were at least five, viz- : 


I. Uttarüpntha 2 ed capital, Taxila 
2. Avontirattha * — = — Ujjeyini 


1 Monahan, Ferly History cf Dengol, pp. 143, 1*7, 167 f. 
? Diryūradāna, p. 107. 
5 Mahàábodhicamsa, p. 98, Mahāramsa, t h. XIII. 
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n. Dakshinipatha — capital, Suvaiņagīri (?) 
4. Kalihga — + Tosali 
5. Prachya (Prasii) — s: Pātaliputra. 


OF these only the first two and the last one can be said, 
with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts of 
Chandragupta's Empire. But, it is not altogether improb- 
able that Dakshiņāpatha, too, was one of Chandragupta's 
provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled by princes of 
the blood royal who were styled Kumdras. We learn from 
the Kautiliya Arthašāstra ' that the salary of a Kumāra was 
12,000 panas per annum. 


The Home Provinces, i.e., Prichya and the Madhyadesa 
(Eastern India and Mid-India), were directly ruled by the 
Emperor himself with the assistance of Mahamatras or High 
Officers stationed in important cities like Pataliputra, 
Kausambi, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces Maurya India included a 
number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy. Arrian refers to peoples who were autonomous 
and cities which enjoyed a democratic Government.” ‘Tle 
Kautiliya Arthasüstra? refers to a number of Sanghas, e.g., 
Kamboja, Surishtra, etc. ‘The Kambojas find prominent 
mention as a separate unit even in the Thirteenth Rock Edict 
of Ašoka. That Surāshtra (Kāthiāwār) was autonomous 
in the time of Ašoka seems probable from the reference, in 
R.E. V, to various nations on the western border (aparātā) 
in addition to those named specifically, and from 
Rudradáman's inscription at Junāgadh which refers to 
the Raja, the Yavana Tushāspha, the contemporary and 

vassal of Ašoka. The Yavanarája was probably a Greek chief 


! p. 247. 

2 Monshan, The Early History of Bengal, 150 ; Chipnock, Arrian, p. 418, 
3 P. JF. 

41. H. Q 1931,631. 
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of the North-West who was appointed one of the Mukhyas or 
chiefs of the Surāshtra Sangha by Ašoka, just as Raji Man 
Singh of Amber was appointed Subadarof Bengal by Akbar. 
His title of Raja probably indicates that he enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy. His relations with Asoka remind 
us of the relationship subsisting between the Raja of the 
Sakya state and Pasenadi. In the time of the first Maurya 
Surüshtra had an officer named Pushyagupta, the Vaišya, 
who is described as a Rashtriya of Chandragupta. In the 
Bombay Gazetteer,' the word Rashtriya was taken to mean a 
brother-in-law. Kielborn, however, in the Epigraphia Indica," 
took the term to mean a provincial Governor. This meaning 
does not seem to be quite satisfactory because we have 
already seen that Surāshtra was very probably an autono- 
mous vassal state,” or a confederation of vassai states, and 
not an Imperial Province. A Rāshtriya seems to have 
been a sort of Imperial High Commissioner, and the 
position. of. Pushyagupta in Surashtra was probably like 
that of Lord Cromer in Egypt. Neither the 4 rthašāstra 
nor the edicts of Asoka mention clearly any class of 
officials called Ràüsh£riya.' It is, however, probable, that 
the Rashtriya was identical with the Rāshtrapāla whose 
salary was equal to that of a Kumāra or Prince.’ 


1 Vol, I. Part I, p. 13. 

2 Vol. VIII, p. 46. 

3 That Surashtra had its local rājās in the early Maurya period is also known to 
tradition. The commentary on the Petaratthu, for instance, refers to k ng Piñgala 
of Surattha who fouristed two hundred years after the Partnircdna, sn! was a con- 
temporary of Dhammāsoka (Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 47 IT.) 

4 The Asokan inscriptions, however, mention the Ra{hikas and the Pāli English 
Dictionary edited by Rhys Davids and Stede compares Ratthika with Ráshtriya 

$ Artha£üstra, p. 247. For Rashtriya se also Mbh, XII. 55, 12; 57.9. 
According to Amara (V. 14) a Rashtriya isa rājašyāla (brother-in-law of the king i. 
But Kshiraossámin rays in his commentary that except in a pihy n Rashtriya is a 
Rārhtrādhikrita, (e, an officer appointed to look after or supervise the affairs of a 
rāshtra, state or province, Cf. the Macedonian episkopos and note the position of 
Eudamos in relation to the Indian A3jds of the Pafijāb. 





A hereditary bureaucracy does not seem to have come to 
existence in the early Maurya period at least in the territory 
of Surāshtra. The assumption of the title of Rājā by 
local rulers and the grant of autonomy to the Rājūkas in the 
days of Ašoka ultimately let loose centrifugal forces which 
must have helped in the dismemberment of the empire. 


Overseers and Spies 


The classical writers refer to aclass of men called Over- 
seers (Episkopoi) who '* overlook what is done throughout 
the country and in the cities, and make report to the king 
where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magistrates 
where the people have a democratic Government.'' ' Strabo 
calls this class of men the ZEphori or Inspectors. ** They 
are, says he, '' intrusted with the superintendence of all 
that is going on, and it is their duty to report privately to 
the king...The best and the most faithful persons are 
appointed to the office of Inspectors." * The Overseer of 
Arrian and the Inspector of Strabo may correspond to the 
Rashtriya of the Junagadh Inscription or to the Pradeshtri or 
the Güdha-Purushas (secret emissaries) of the Arthašūstra. 
Pradeshtri may be derived from Pradi$ which means “to 
point,” ‘to communicate.” * 

Strabo speaks of different classes of Inspectors. He tells 
us that the City Inspectors employed as their co-adjutors 
the city courtesans ; and the Inspectors of the Camp, the 
women who followed it. The employment of women of 
easy virtue as spies is also alluded to by the Kautil?ya Artha- 
$üslra. According to that work there were two groups of 
spies, cis... . 

1. Samsthah, or stationary spies, consisting of secret 
agents styled Küpatika, Udāsthita, Grihapatika, Vaidehaka 


1 Chionock, Arrian, p. 413. . 9? Hand F., Sirabo, 111, p. 103. 
3 CJ. Thomas, JRAS., 1915, p. 97. [ 
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and Tāpasa, i.e., fraudulent disciples, recluses, household- 
ers, merchants and ascetics. 

2. Sancharah or wandering spies,’ including emissaries 
termed Satri, Téitshna and Rashada, i.c., class-mates, fire- 
brands and poisoners and certain women described as 
Bhikshukés (mendicants), Parivrājikās (wandering nuns), 
Mundas (sbavelings) and Vrishalís. It is to the last class, 
viz., the Vrishalis that Strabo evidently refers. We have 
also explicit references to courtesan (Pumšchalī, vešyā, 
rūpājivā) spies in the Arthašāstra.” 


Care of Foreigners 


Itis clear from the accounts of Diodorus * and Strabo * that 
the Maurya government took special care of foreigners. 
“Among the Indians officers are appointed even for foreign- 
ers, whose duty is to see that no foreigner is wronged. 
Should any one of them lose his health, they send physi- 
cians to attend him, and take care of him otherwise, and if 
he dies they bury bim, and deliver over such property as he 
leaves to his relatives. The judges also decide cases in 
which foreigners are concerned with the greatest care and 
come down sharply on those who take unfair advantage of 
them.'' ° 


Villae Administration in the Arthasüstra 


The administrative and judicial business of villages was 
carried on by the Grümikas? who were, no doubt, assisted b) 


| Cf, Lutera, Ina. No. 120?. 

TA Vrishalt ia taken to mean a gaņikā or courtesan by te authcr of the 
Bhagacadajjyaktyam (p. 91). 

3 Pp. 221,249, 316 of the Arthašāstra. 

4 I]. 42. 

A XV. L. 50. 

6 McCcindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 43. 

7 Arthašāstra, pp. 157. 172. Cf. Liüders, Ins. Nos. 48, 604. 








B Gema vriddhes* or village elders. The omission of the 


- Grümika from the list of salaried officials given in the Artha- 


šāstra * is significant. It probably indicates that in the days 


- of the author of the treatise the Grümika was not a paid 


servant of the crown, but an elected official of the villagers. 
The king's servant in the village was the Grāma-bhritaka.* 
Above the Gramika were the Gopa,* who looked after 5 or 10 
villages, and the Sthanika who controlled one quarter of a 
janapada or district. The work of these officers was supervised 
by the Samāhartri with the help of the Pradeshtris.* Rural 
administration must have been highly efficient. We are told 
by Greek observers that the tillers of the soil received 
adequate protection from all injury and would devote the 
whole of their time to cultivation. 


Revenve and Expenditure 


The cost of civil and military administration even at 
the centre must have been enormous. ‘The chief sources of 
revenue from villages were the Bhāga and the Bali. The 
Bhdga was the king’s share of the produce of the soil which 
was normally fixed at one-sixth, though in special cases it 
was raised to one-fourth or reduced to one-eighth. Bali 
seems to have been an extra impost from the payment of 
which certain tracts were exempted. According to Greek 
writers husbandmen paid, in addition to a fourth part of 
the produce of the soil, a land tribute because, accord- 
ing to their belief, “ all India is the property of the 
crown and no private person is permitted to own land.'' 


1 Artha, pp. 48, 161, 163, 169, 178. Cf. Lüders, Ins. No. 1327. 
Bk V, Ch. III. 
‘Pp. 175, 218. There is, bowever, evidence to show that in early timeas 
a Jhikritas were appointed for villages by the paramount ruler (Prāšna Upanishad, TIT.4). 
* The Gopas proper do not find mention in early epizraphs, but Lüders, Ins, No. 
1266, mentions '' Senà-gopas."' 
5 Arthe, pp. 142, 217, 
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Taxes on land were collected by the Agronomoi who 
measured the land and superintended the irrigation 
works. Other state dues included tribute and prescribed 
services from traders and cattle from herdsmen. In urban 
areas the main sources of revenue included birth and death 
taxes, fines and tithes on sales. The Makābhāshya of Patan- 
jali has an interesting reference to the Mauryas' love of 
gold which led them to deal in images of deities. The 
distinction between taxes levied in rural and in fortified areas 
respectively is known to the Arthasastra which refers to 
certain high revenue functionaries styled the Samahartri 
and the Sannidhātri. No such officials are, however, men- 
tioned in Maurya inscriptions. Greek writers, on the other 
hand, refer to ‘treasurers of the state’ or 'superintendents 
of the treasury.' 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the 
army. The artisans, too, received maintenance, from the 
‘Imperial exchequer. Herdsmen and hunters received an 
allowance of grain in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls. Another class which benefited from royal 
bounty were the philosophers among whom were included 
Brabmanas as well as Sramanas or ascetics. Vast sums 
were also spent for irrigation, construction of roads, 
erection of buildings and fortifications, and establishment of 
hospitals in the days of Chandragupta's grandson. 


The Last Days of Chandragupta 


Jaina tradition recorded in the Ràájüvalikathe* avers that 
Chandragupta was a Jaina and that, when a great famine 
occurred, he abdicated in favour of his son Simhasena and 
repaired to Mysore where he died. Twoinscriptions on the 
north bank of the Kaveri near Seringapatam of about 900 


i Ind, Ant,, 18592, 157, 
31 
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TN D., describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, i.e., 
Chandragiri „as marked by the footprints of Bhadravāhu 
and Chandragupta Munipati.! Dr. Smith observes :2 : ““ The 
Jain tradition holds the field, and no alternative account 
exists. " — EOP died about 300 B.C., after a reign of 
24 years.” 

` Tf the Parisishtaparvan of Hemachandra is to be believed 
Chandragupta had a queen named Durdharā who became the 
mother of Bindusüra, the son who succeeded him on the 
throne. In the absence of corroborative evidence, however, 
the name of the queen cannot be aecepted as genuine. 


* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 3-4. 

? The Orford History of India, p. 76. As already stated, Fleet is sceptical about 
the Jaina tradition (Ind. Ant., 1892, 156 f.). According to Greek evidence Chandragupta 
was a follower of the sacrificial religion (see p. 225 ante). The epithet Vrishala 
applied to him in the Mudrārākshasa suggests that in regard to certain matters he did 
deviate from strict orthodoxy (Indian Culture, Il, No. 3, pp. 558 ff. See also C. J, 
Shah, Jainism in Northern India, 135m, 138). 

3 For the date of Chandragupta Maurya see Indian Culture, Vol. TI. No. 3, 
pp. 560 (T. Buldhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 years after the parinirrāņa of 
the Buddba, i.e., in 332 B.C., if we take 514 B.C. to be the year of the Great Decease ; 
and 324 B.C. if we prefer the Cantonese date 486 D.C. for the death of the Buddba. 
The earlier date is opposed to Greek evidence. The date 324 B.C. accords with the testi- 
mony of Greek writers. The Jains date, 313 B.C., for Chandragupta’s accession, if it 
is based on a correct tradition, may refer to his acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, as the 
chronological datum is found in a verao where Chandragupta's name occurs in a list 
of successors of Pálaka, king of Avanti. Cf. I.H.Q., 1929, p. 402. 





amm 
SgcTION II. THe REIGN or BINDUSARA. EU 


Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 300 B.C. by his son Bindusāra Amitraghāta. The 
name or title Amitraghātā (slayer of foes) is a restoration in 
Sanskrit ' of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and Allitrochades 
of Strabo, who is stated to have been the son of Sandro- 
cottus. Fleet prefers the rendering Amitrakhāda or devourer 
of enemies, which is said to occur as an epithet of Indra. 
In the Rājāvalīkathe the name of Chandragupta's son and 
successor is given as Simha-sena. From Ašoka's Rock 
Edict VIII (Kālsī Text) it appears probable that Bindusāra, 
as well as other predecessors of Asoka, used the style 
Devānampijya. 

If the author of the Arya Maūjušrī Mala Kalpa, 
Hemachandra and Tāranātha are to be believed, Kautilya 
or Chanakya continued to serve as minister for some 
time after the accession of Bindusāra.* ** Chànaka,'' 
says Tāranātha, ** one of his (Bindusāra's) great lords, 
procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all the 


Ī Cf. Lassen, and Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, p. 92). The term 4mitragháta occurs 
in Patafijali'a Mahābhāshya, ITI. 2. 3. Dr. Jari Charpentier observes (in Le Monde Ors- 
ental, quoted in Calcutta Review, May-June, 1926, p 399), "that the Greek word 
Apnirpoxary)s as a synonym of Bindusāra, should be rendered Amitraghata seems 
clear not only from the Mahābbāsya but also from tho royal title amitràndr»h hanta in 
Ait. Br., VII. 17," In JRAS., 1928, January, bowever, he prefers to restore Amitro- 
chates as Amitrakbāda (p. 135). Cf- Rig-ceda, X. 152.1. 

JRAS., 1909, p- 24. 

3 Jacobi, Parifish{aparvan, p. 62 ; Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 364,etc. For the alleged 
connection of Bindusāra with nnotber minister named Subandhu, the author of the 
Vāsavadattā Nà(yadhàràd, seo Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, pp. 208-11. 
The Divyāvadāna (p. 372) mentions Kbhal!ütaka as Biodusára' s agramatya oF chief 


minister. 
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territory between the eastern and western seas.™ The 
conquest of the territory between the eastern and western seas 
has been taken by some scholars to refer to the annexation 
of the Deccan.’ But we should not forget that already in 
the time of Chandragupta the Maurya Empire extended from 
'Surüshtra to Bengal (Gangaridae), i. e., from the western 
to the eastern sea. Tāranātha's statement need mean 
nothing more than the suppression of a general revolt. 
No early tradition expressly connects the name of Bindusara 
with the conquest of the Deccan.* The story of the sub- 
jugation of sixteen towns may or may not be true, but we 
are told in the Divyāvadāna ° that at least one town of note, 
viz., Taxila, revolted during the reign of Bindusára. The 
king is said to have despatched Asoka there. While the 
prince was nearing Taxila with his troops the people came 
out to meet him, and said ‘fwe are not opposed to 
the prince, nor even to king Bindusāra, but the wicked 
ministers (Dushtāmātyāh) insult us.” The high-handed- 
ness of the Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is 
alluded to by Ašoka himself in his Kalinga Edict.* Address- 
ing his Mahāmātras the Emperor says : 


** All men are my children: and, just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent.” Some individual, perchance, 


t Gf. Smith, EHI., 3rd ed., p. 149, JRAS., 1919, 698 ; Jayaswal, The Empire of 
Bindusára, J BORS., ii. 79. | 

3 See however, Subramagiam, JRAS., 1923, p. 96, '' My Guru's Guru had 
written in his commentary on a Šangam work that tbe Tuju-nida was established by 
the son of Cbandrāgupta,'* perbaps Tuliyan (Tuli = Bindu). 

5 Cowell and Neil's Ed., p. 371. 

i Smitb, Aloka, third edition, pp. 194-95. ° 

$ “ You do not learn how far this (my) object reaches '* (Hultzech, Inscriptions of 
Atoka, p. 95), 
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pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then tó 
this, for the principle of government is well established. 
Again, it happens that some individual incurs tmprisonment 
or. torture, and when the result is his imprisonment without 
due cause, many other people are deeply grieved. In such 
a case you must desire to do justice ' ...and for this purpose, 
in accordance with the Law of Piety, I sball send forth in 
rotation every five years such persons (Mahamatras) as are 
of mild and temperate disposition, and regardful of the 
sanctity of life, who knowing this my purpose will comply 
with my instructions. From Ujjain, however, the Prince 
for this purpose will send out a similar body of officials, 
and will not over-pass three years. Im the same way from 
Tarila.'' | 


Taxila made its submission to Asoka. The Maurya 
prince is further represented as entering the *' Svaša rajya `" 
(Khaša according to Burnouf).” zt 


Foreign Relations 


In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusara 
pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 
writers* that the king of Syria despatched to his court an 
ambassador named Deimachos. Pliny” tells us that 


1 ** Jt happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person suffers 
either imprisoument or harsh treatment. In this case (un order) cancelling the im- 
prisoninent is (obtained) by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to 
suffer. In this case you must strive to deal (with all of them) impartially '' 
(Holtzech, p. 96). | | 

2 * T shall send out every five years (a Mahāmātra) who will be neitber harsh 
nor fierce, (but) of gentle actions, (viz., in order to ascertain) whether (tbe judicial 
officers) paying attention to this object....are acting thus, as my instruction (implies). ' 
(Hultzscb, pP- 97). | 

y Diryāvadāna, p. 372. The emendation Khasa is supported by the testimony cf 
Türapnütha (THQ. 1930, 334). 

( ¢.g., Strabo. | | 

5 MeCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 105. 


ast 
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(Ptolemy II) Philadelphos, King of Egypt (B. C. 285-247), 
sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith, however, 
points out that it is uncertain whether Dionysios presented 
his credentials to Bindusāra or to his son and successor, 
Ašoka. The same historian says ' that Patrokles, an officer 
who served under both Seleukos and his. son, sailed in the 
Indian seas and collected much geographical information 
which Strabo and Pliny were glad to utilize. Athenaios 
tells an anecdote of private friendly correspondence between 
Antiochos (I, Soter), king of Syria, and Bindusára which 
indicates that the Indian monarch communicated with: his 
Hellenistic contemporaries on terms of equality and friendli- 
ness. We are told on the authority of Hegesander that 
Amitrochates (Bindusira), the king of the Indians, wrote 
to Antiochos asking that king to buy and s*nd him sweet 
wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and Antiochos replied : 
we shall send you the figs and the wine, but in Greece the 
laws forbid a sophist to be sold? In connection with the 
Indian demand for Greek sophists it is interesting to recall 
the assertion of Dion Chrysostom that the poetry of Homer 
is sung by the Indians, who had translated it into their own 
language and modes of expression.” Garga and Varaha- 
mihira testify to the honour that was paid to Greeks for 
their knowledge of astronomy.* 





Bindusāra's Family 


Bindusāra had many children besides Asoka, the son 
who succeeded him on the throne. We learn from a 
passage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the duties of the 


1 Ašoka, third edition, p. 19. 

3 McCrinlle, Ine. Alexz., p. 409. Hultzscb, A£oka, p. xxxv. 

3 MocCrindle, Ancient India, p. 177. 

4 Brihat Samhita, TI, 14. Aristoxenus and Eusebius refer to the presence in 
Albens, as early as the fourth century B.C., of Indians who discussed philosophy with 
Socrates. (A note by Rawlinson quoted in the Amrita Bazar Potrika, 22-11-36, p. 17.) 
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Dharma-mahamatras ' are described, that Asoka had many 
brothers and sisters. The Divyāvadāna mentions two of 
these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigatašoka.* The 
Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two princes 
though under different names, calling the former Sumana 
and the latter Tisbya. Susima-Sumana is said to have 
been the eldest son of Bindusüra and a step-brother of 
Ašoka, while Vigatašoka-Tishya is reputed to have been 
the youngest son of Bindusara and a uterine brother of 
Ašoka, born of a Brahmana girl from Champā.” Hiuen 
Tsang mentions a brother of Asoka named Mahendra. 
Ceylonese tradition, however, represents the latter as a son 
of Aáoka. It is possible that the Chinese pilgrim has con- 
founded the story of Vigatašoka with that of Mahendra.* 

Bindusāra died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Puranas, and 27 or 28 years according to Buddhist 
tradition. According to the chronology adopted in these 
pages his reign terminated about 273 B0 


1 w High Officers for the Establishment and Propagation of the Law of Duty." 

? Pp. 269.73 ; Smith, Ašoka, 3rd ed., pp. 247 f. 

3 According to Smith the name of Asoka's mother was Subhadràügi. 

4 Cf. Smith, Ašoka, 3rd ed., p. 257. 

5 Hultzsch pointa out (p. xxxii) that Burmese tradition assigns 27 years to 
Bindusára, while Buddbaghosha's Samanta-pāsādikā agrees with the Maharamsa 
in allotting 28 years to that king. 

6 Cj. Smith, Afoka, p. 73. 











SECTION III. Tar EARLY YEARS OF ASOKA. 
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^^* Both the Divyāvadāna and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agree that there was a fratricidal struggle after the death 
of Bindusüra. Asoka is said to have overthrown his eldest 
step-brother with the help of Ràadhagupta whom he made 
his Agrāmātya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes,’ *'the 
fact that his formal consecration or coronation (abhisheka) 
was delayed for some four years * until 269 B.C., confirms 
the tradition that his succession was contested, and it may 
be true that his rival was an elder brother named Susima.’’ 
In this Ašoka” published a few months later, he says,  '* it 
is possible that the long delay may have been due to a 
disputed succession involving much bloodshed, but there is 
no independent evidence of such a struggle.” Dr. Jayaswal* 
gave the following explanation for the delay in Asoka’s 
coronation: ''it seems that in those days for obtaining 
royal abhisheka® the age of 25 was a condition precedent. 
This seems to explain why Asoka was not crowned for three 
or four years after accession.” The contention can hardly 
be accepted. The Mahābhārata, for instance, informs us 
that the abhisheka of king Vichitravirya took place when 
he was a mere child who had not yet reached the period of 
youth: 
Vichitraviryaficha tadā 
Bālam aprāptayauvanam 


The Oxford History of India, p. 93. 

Mahārarsa, Geiger's translation, p. 25. 

Third edition. 

JBORS., 1917, p. 438. 

There were other kinds of abhisheka also, e.g., those of Yucardja, Kumara, and 
Senāpati, as we learn from the epics and the Kautiliya (trans,, pp. 377, 891), 


Se < u da” 
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Kururajye mahābāhur 
Abhyashinchadanantaram .' 


Dr. Smith characterises* the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Asoka slew many of his brothers as silly because 
Ašoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of his reign, whose households 
were objects of his anxious care. But we should remember 
that the Fifth Rock Edict refers only to the family es- 
tablishments of his brothers (olodhanesu bhatinam) as exist- 
ing. This does not necessarily imply that the brothers 
themselves were alive. We should, however, admit that there 
is nothing to show, on the contrary, that the brothers were 
dead. The Fifth Rock Edict, in our opinion, proves 
nothing regarding the authenticity or untrust worthiness 
of the Ceylonese tradition. In the Fourth Rock Edict 
Ašoka himself testifies to the growth of unseemly behaviour 
to kinsfolk and slaughter of living creatures. 

The first four years of Ašoka's reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, *' one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history ; vague 
speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations of verified 
fact, is at the best, unprofitable.”’ 


Like his predecessors? Asoka assumed the title of 
Devünampiya. He generally described himself as Devānam- 
piya Piyadasi.' The name Ašoka is found only in litera- 
ture, and in two ancient inscriptions, Viz., the Maski Edict 
of ASoka himself, and the Junagadh inscription of the 
Mahākshatrapa Rudradāman I. The name Dharmāšoka is 


t Mbh., T. 101. 12. Aa the Ādiparva refers to Dattāmitra and Yorana rule in the 
lower Indus valley its date cannot bo far removed fro:u that of Ašoka and Kbáravela. 

2 EAT, 3rd ed., p. 155. 

3 Cj. Rock Edict VIII, Kalet, Shahbaegarhi and Mānsahra Texts. 

4 We have already seen that the epithet '* Piadamsana `` is sowetimes prefixed 
to Chandragupta also (Bhandarkar, Adoka, p. 5; Hultzseb, CII, Vol. I, p. xxx). 
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found in one Mediaeval epigraph, viz., the Sarnath inscrip- 
tion of Kumāradevī.!' 


| During the first thirteen years of his reign Ašoka seems 

to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy of expan- 
sion within India, and of friendly co-operation with the 
foreign powers, which was in vogue after the Seleukidan 
war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusüra he was aggressive 
at home but pacific abroad. The friendly attitude towards 
non-Indian powers is proved by the exchange of embassies 
and the employment of Yavana officials like Tushaspha.* In 
India, however, he played the part of a conqueror. The 
Divyāvadāna credits him, while yet a prince, with the 
suppression of a revolt in Taxila and the conquest of 
the Svasa (Khaša ? ) country. In the thirteenth year 
of his reign (eight years after consecration he effected 
the conquest of Kalinga. We do not know the exact 
limits of this kingdom in the days of Ašoka. But if the 
Sanskrit epics and Purāņas are to be believed, it extended 
to the river Vaitarani in the north," the Amarakaptaka 
Hills in the west * and Mahendragiri in the south,’ 


An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given in 
Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that Kalinga 
formed a part of the Magadhan dominions in the time of 
the Nandas. Why was it necessary for ASoka to reconquer 
it? The question admits of only one answer, viz., that 
Kalinga severed its connection with Magadba after the fall 
of the Nandas. If the story of a general revolt in the time 
of Bindusara be correct then it is not unlikely that Kalinga, 


1 Dharmü£oka-narüdhipasya samayē Sri Dharmachakro Jino yādrik  tannaya 
rakshitah punarayanchakre tatopyadbhutam, 
Note also the part played by the Yona named Dhammarakkbīta (Mahdvarhea, 
trans., p. 831. 3 . 
3 Mbh., III. 114.4. 
4 Karme Purāņa, II. 39, 9. 
5 Haghuraméo, 1V. 38-43; VI, 63-54, 
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like Taxila, threw off-the allegiance of Magadha during the 
reign of that monarch. It appears, however, from Pliny who 
probably based his account on the Indika of Megasthenes, 
that Kalinga was already an independent kingdom in the 
time of Chandragupta. In that case there can be no ques- 
tion of a revolt in the time of Bindusāra. Pliny says,’ 
** the tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea ... the royal 
city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep 
watch and ward in * procinct of war.’ '' * 

The Kalinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the time 
of Megasthenes to that of Asoka, because during the war 
with Ašoka the casualties exceeded 250,000. It is, however, 
possible that the huge total included not only combatants 
but also non-combatants. The existence of a powerful 
kingdom so near their borders, with a big army ‘ in procinct 
of war,’ could not be a matter of indifference to the kings 
of Magadha. Magadha learnt to her cost whata powerful 
Kalinga meant, in the time of Kbaravela. 

We learn from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that Asoka 
made war on the Kalinga country and annexed it to his 
empire. ‘‘ One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 


1 Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 338. 

2 If, as is probable, Kalinga included at this time the neighbouring country of 
Ašmaka, then Parthalis may be the same as ** Potali." For an interesting account 
of Kaliiga and its early capitals Dantakūra and Tosali, see Sylvain Lévi,” ''Pré- 
Aryen et Pré-Dravidien dans l'Inde," J. A., Juillet-Septembre 1923; and Indían Anti- 
quary, 1926 (May), pp. 94.98. "'' The appellation of Kalitga, applied to Indians 
throughout the Malay world, attests the brilliant réle of the men of Kaliūga in the 
diffusion of Hindu civilisation." Not far from the earliest capital (Paloura- Danta- 
pura-Dantaküra) lay the apheterion, '* where vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula 
ceased to bug the shore and sailed for the open sea. ' Nate, in this connection, the 
name Ho-ling (Po-ling, Kaliūga) applied by the Chinese to Java (Takakusa, J .faing, 
p- xlvii). an island which was known by ita Sanskrit nare to Ptolemy (160 A. 
and even to the Ramayana (Kishk. 40. 30). For the connection of early Kalibga with 
Ceylon, ace IA. VIII. 2, 225. 
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carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many times that number died." Violence, slaughter, 
and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, but also to the Brahmanas, ascetics, and 
householders. 

The conquered territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at "Tosali,' 
apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued two special edicts prescribing the principles on which 
both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes should 
be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two sites, 
now called Dhauli* and Jaugada.* They are addressed to the 
Mahāmātras or High Officers at Tosali and Samapa.* In 
these documents the Emperor makes the famous declaration 
“all men are my children,” and charges his officers to see 
that justice 1s done to the people. 

The conquest of Kalinga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimbisāra's annexation of Anga. It opens 
a new era—an era of peace, of social progress, of religious 
propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation 
and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during which the 
martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want 
of exercise. The era of military conquest or Digrvijaya ^ 


1 '"Tosali (variant Tosūla) was the name of a country as well as a city. Lévi 


points ont that the Gandaryūha refers to the country (Janapada) of '' Amita-Tosala ** 
in the Dakshimüpatha, “ where stands a city named "Tosala." In Brihmanical 
literature 'lTosala ja constantly associated with (South) Kosala and is sometimes 
distinguished from Kalióga. The form Tosalei occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy. 
Some medimval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286; XV. 3) refer to Dakshina Tosala 
and Uttara Tosala, 

? In Port. 

3 In Gafjam. 

& For the identification of Samāpā, see Ind, Ant., 1923, pp. 66 tf, 

8 Cj. sara-sake cijaye (Bühler, cited in Holtzech's Inscriptions of Adoka, p. 25). 
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was over, the era of spiritual conquest or Dhamma-vijaya 
was about to begin. 

We should pause bere to give an account of the extent of 
Asoka’s dominions and the manner in which they were 
administered before the Emperor embarked on a new policy. 

Asoka mentions Magadha, Pātaliputra, Khalatikapavata 
(Barabar Hills), Kosarnbi, Lurnmini-gāma, Kalinga (includ- 
ing Tosali, Samāpā and Khapirmgala or the Jaugada Rock), 
Atavi (the forest tract of Mid-India perhaps identical with 
Alavi of the Buddhist texts), Suvarnagiri, Isila, Ujjayini 
and Takshagila expressly as being among those places which 
were under his rule. 

Beyond Takshasila the empire stretched as far as the 
confines of the realm of ‘‘ Amtiyako Yonarājā,'* usually 
identified with Antiochos IL Theos of Syrit (261-246 B. C.), 
and included the wide territory round Shāhbāzgarhi * and 
Mansabra? inhabited by the Yonas, Kambojas and the 
Gandharas. The exact situation of this Yona territory has 
not yet been determined. The Mahdvamsa evidently refers 
to it and its chief city Alasanda which Geiger identifies with 
the town of Alexandria founded by the Macedonian conqueror 
near Kābul.* Kamboja, as we have already seen, corres- 
ponds to Rajapura or Rajaur near Punch in Kaámira and 
` some adjoining tracts. The tribal territory of the Gandhāras 
at this time probably lay to the west of the Indus, and did 
not apparently include Takshasilà which was ruled by a 
princely Viceroy, and was the capital of the province of 
Uttarāpatha.* The capital of 'Prans-Indian Gandhāra was 
Pushkarāvatī, identified by Coomaraswamy with the site 
known as Mir Ziyarat or Balà Hisar at the junction of the 
Swat and Kabul rivers." 


t In the Peshawar District. $ In the Hozāra District. 


3 Geiger, Mahāvarhsa, p. 194. | x 
4 Cf. Kalitga Edict; Dicgücadána, p. 407, Rājto'fokasy-ottarāpathe Takshadilà 


nagaram, etc. | ^ 
| & Cf. Carm. Lec. 1918, p- 64. Indian and Indonesian Art, 56. 
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The inclusion of Ka$mira within Ašoka's empire is 


proved by the testimony of Hiuen Tsang's Records * and 


Kalhana's Rajataranginé*: Kalhaņa says: ‘‘ The faithful 
ASoka, reigned over the earth. ‘This king who had freed 
himself from sins and had embraced the doctrine of Jima 
covered Sushkaletra and Vitastātra with numerous Stipas. 
At the town of Vitastātra there stood within tbe precincts of 
the Dharmüranya Vihara a Chaitya built by him, the height 
of which could not be reached by the eye. That illustrious 
king built the town of Srinagari. This sinless prince after 
removing the old stuccoed enclosure of the shrine of Vijay- 
efvara built in its stend a new one of stone.  He...erected 
within the enclosure of Vijayesa, and near it, two temples 
which were called Aśokeśvara. The description of Ašoka 
as a follower of Jina, i.c., Buddha, and the builder of nu- 
merous stfipas leaves no room for doubt that the great Maurya 
monarch is meant. Weare told by Kalhaņa himself that 
he is indebted for much of the above account to an earlier 
chronicler named Chbavillakara. 

The inscriptions near Kālsī and those on the Kummundei 
and the Nigāli Sagar pillars prove the inclusion of the 
Dehra-Dün District and the Tarai within the limits of 
Aéoka's Empire, while the monuments at Lalitapaitan and 
Rampurwa attest his possession of the valley of Nepal and 
the district of Champaran. Further evidence of the inclusion 
of the Himalayan region within Asoka's empire is furnished 
by Rock Edict XIII which refers to the Nabbaparntis of 
Nabhaka, probably identical with Na-pei-kea of Fa Hien,* the 
birthplace of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, about 10 miles south 
or south-west of Kapilavastu.' 


1 Watters, Vol. I, pp. 267-71. 2 T, 102-06. 3 Legge, 64. 

4 '* The Brahmo(caicarta ?)purána swsigna Nūbbikopura to the territory of the 
Uttara-Kuros `" (Hultzsch, CII, Vol. T, p. xxxix n). Mr. M. Govinda Pai (Aiyangar 
Com. Vol. 98), however, invites attention to the Nabhakánanas, apparently a southern 
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= "According to Bühler, Rock Edict XIII mentions two 
vassal tribes Visa and Vajri. Several scholars do not accept 
Bühler's reading, and substitute (Raja) Visayamhi, * in the 
(king’s) territory,” in its place. That is no doubt the 
reading of the Girnar text, but according to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and Mr. Majumdar’ tbe Shāhbāzgarbi and 
Mansahra texts read Vishavajri. The Kautiliya Arthašāstra * 
refers to the Vrijikas as a Sangha along with Kamboja and 
other states. It is not unlikely that Vrijika is identical with 
Vajri, and that like Kamboja, the Vrijikas were a vassal state 
within the Maurya Empire.* The capital of the state was, 
of course, Vaisali. <A tribe called Besatae is mentioned in 
the Periplus of the Erythraen Sea ` and is located on the 
borders of the land of This, i.e., China. It is not altogether 
improbable that the Vishas of Ašoku's Edict (provided that 
Bühler's reading is correct) are identical with the Besatae 
of the Periplus, and the names of the products Bisi and 
Mahābisi ° were derived from them. In the commentary 
on the Arthašāstra ° it is stated that the twelve villages 
producing Bisi and Mahābisi are situated on the Himalayas. 
But perhaps the proper reading, even in the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mānsahra texts is, as suggested by Hultzsch, rājavisha- 
vaspi, corresponding to * rājavisayamhi ` of the Girnar text. 


people, mentioned in the Mbh. vi. V. 59. In connection with the northern limits of the 
"Mauryn empire attention may also be invited to the statement in the Dirydradāna 
(p. 372) about Ašoka's subjugation cf the Svaša (Khasa ?) country. According to a 
legend narrated by the Chinese pilgrims (Watters, Yuan Chwang, IT, p. 295) exiles from 
Taksbafilā settled iv the land to the east of Khoten in the days of Ašoka. 
The Inscriptions of Ašoka, published by the University of Calcutta, Part I, p. 53. 

Cf. Hultzsch, Afoka, pp. 68(n 6), 83ín 19). 

1 P. 528. 

3 Note also the reference to Vriji by the scholiast on Panini (THQ, 1926, 759). 

4 Scholf'str.,p. 48. 

& Mentioned in the Arthadāstra, p. 79. Cf. the Mahāvrisbas of the Vedic 
literature. 

6 Bhamagastri's translation, p. 91, n. 10, 
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There is, in that case, no clear reference either to the Vrijikas 
or the * Besatae' in the inscriptions of Ašoka. 

— We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridae, i.e., Bengal, ' formed a part of the 
dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., Magadha, as early 
as the time of Agrammes, i.e., the last Nanda king" A 
passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the ‘‘ Palibothri,"' t. e., 
the rulers of Pātaliputra, dominated the whole tract along the 
Ganges.” That the Magadban kings retained their hold on 
Bengal as late as the time of Asoka is proved by the testimony 
of the Divyavadána* and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stūpas 
of that monarch near lamralipti and Karmasuvarna (in West 
Bengal), in Samatata (East Bengal) as well as in Pundra- 
vardhana (North Bengal). Kāmarūpa (Assam) seems to have 
lain outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no 
monument of Ašoka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Maurya power, at 
one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil Hill 
in the Tinnevelly district. ^ In the time of Ašoka the 
Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennar river 
near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to as 
** Prachamta '' or border states and are clearly distinguished 
from the imperial dominions (Vijita or Haja-vishaya), which 


1 For early references to Vaiga, see Lévi '' Pré-Argen et Pré-dravidien dans 
1 "Inde." For ite denotation, see Manasi o Marmarānī, Brāvaņs, 1336. Several 
scholars find it mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka. But this is doubtful, Bodhiyena 
brands it as mn impure country and even Patafjali excludea it [rom Arydrarta, The 
country was, however, Aryanised before the Manusahhitā which extends the eastern 
boundary of Āryēvarta to the sea, aud the Jain Prajñapaná which ranks Aga and 
Vaiga in the first group of Aryan peoples. The earliest epigraphic reference to Vaàga 
is probably that contained in the Nāgūārjunikoņdu Inscriptions. 

2 McCrindle, Inc. Alex., pp. 221, 281. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1877, 23%. 

4 P. 497. Cf. Smith's Afoka, 3rd ed., p. 255. The Mabüstbüna Inscription 
which is usually attributed to the Maurya period, contains no reference to A4oka. 

5 Mr. 8. S. Desikar thinks that the last point reached by the Mauryas was the 
Veākaļa bill (IHQ., 1925, p. 145). 
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stretched only as far south as the Chitaldrüg District of 
Mysore. The major part of the Deccan was ruled by thg 
viceregal princes of Suvarnagiri’ and Tosali, the Maha- 
mātras of Isila and Samāpā and the officers in charge of the 
Atavi or Forest Country. But certain strips of territory 
were occupied by vassal tribes, e.g., the Andhras, Palidas 
(Paladas, Pārimdas), Bhojas and Rathikas (Rāshtrikas). 
The word Petehika or Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts 
V and XIII should not, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and some other writers, be read as a separate name 
but as an adjective qualifying Rāshtrika (Edict V) and 
Bhoja (Edict XIII). They draw our attention to certain 
passages in the Aiguttara Nikāja * where the term Pettanika 
occurs in the sense of one who enjoys property given by his 
father." The view that Pitinika is merely an adjective of 
Rathika or Bhoja is not, however, accepted by Dr. Barua who 
remarks that ‘‘ it is clear from the Pali passage, as well as 
from Buddhaghosha’s explanations, that Ratthika and 
Pettanika were two different designations." The Andhras 
are, as we have already seen, mentioned in a passage of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. The Bhojas are also mentioned in 


1 A clue to the location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of the later 
Mauryas of the Kokap and Khandesh, apparently the descendants of the Southern 
Viceroy (Ep. Ind., ITT. 135). As these later Maurya inscriptions have been found at 
Wada in the north of the Thins District (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 14) and at 
Wāgbli in Khbāndesh (ibid, 284), it i» not unlikely that Suv arņogiri was situated in 
that neighbourhood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place called 
Songir. According to ITultzsch (CIT, p xxxviii) Suvarvairi is perhaps identical with 
Esoskagiri in the Nizām's dominions, south of Maski, and north of the roios of 
Vijuyanagāra. Isila may have been the ancient name of Siddāpura. 
| *? Edict XIII. í 


3 III. 76, 78 and 300 (P.T.S.)- 
4 Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 80. C. Hultzacb, Ašoka, 10; THQ, 1925, 357. Otber 


scholars, however, identify the Pitinikas with the Paitbānakas or natives of Paiļbaņ, 
and some go so far as to auggest that they are the ancestors of the Bātavāhana rulers 
of Paiļhaņ. See Woolner, A4oka Text and Glossary, IT, 113; also JRAS., 1923, 92. 
Cj. Barus, Old Brahmi Ins., p. 211. 
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that work as rulers of the south.' Pliny, quoting probably 


| from. Megasthenes, says that the Andarae (Andhras) possess- 
ed numerous villages, thirty towns defended by walls and 


towers, and supplied tbeir king with an army of 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants.* The earliest 
Andhra capital (Andhapura) was situated on the Telavāba 
river which, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is either 
the modern Tel or Telingiri, both flowing near the confines 
of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces." The 
Palidas were identified by Bühler with the Fulindas* who 


are invariably associated with the Vindhyan region in the 
Puranas — 


Pulinda Vindhya Pushika | Faidarbha Dandakaih saha * 
Pulindā Vindhya Mūlikā Vaidarbhā Dandakaih saha ° 


Their capital Pulinda-nagara lay not far from Bhilsa 


and may have been identical with Rūpnāth, the find-spot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict I. * 


Hultzsch, however, doubts the identification of the 
** Palidas'' with the Pulindas, for the Kālsī and Girnür texts 


1 For other meanings of Bhoja, see Mbh., Adi., 84, 922; IA. V. 177; VI. 25-29; 
VII. 36. 254. 


2 Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 339. 


3 Ip historical times the Andhras are found in possession of the Krishņā and 
Guptir districts as we learn from the Mayidavolu plates and other records The 
earliest capital of the Anchra country or " Andhrapaths '" known from the ins rip- 
tions is apparently Dhaibühakada or Bezvida. 
tions (c. 200 B.C.) is the earliest known ruler. One recension, in the Brāhmi script, 
of the Rock Edicts of Ašoka, bas recently been discovered in the Kurnool 
District (THQ, 1925, 791; 1931, 81711. ; 1933, | 15ff.; IA, Feb., 1932, p. 39) which falls 
within tbe '"Andbra'" ares of the Madras Presidency. Recent discoveries of the 


A&okao epigrapbs include, besides the Yerragudi inscriptions (Kurnool District) two new 
rock edicts at Kopbal in the s.-w. corner of the Nizam's dominions, The Kop^al 
inscriptions are found oo the Gavimath 


and the Pálkigugdu Hills. They belong to 
the class of Minor Rock Edicts. * 


4 Hulizsch, Asoka, 48 (n. 14). * Matsya P, 114,48. © Vüawu, 55, 126. 
T The Novagrama grant of the Mahūārāja Bastin of the year 1°8 (A. D. 617) refers 
to a Paliuda-rAja-rAshtra which lay in the territory of the Parivrājaka kings, f.e., in the 


Dabbālā region in the northern part of the present Central Provinces (Ep. Ind., xxi, 
126), 


Kubiraka of the Bhaļtiprolu 1insciip- 
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have the variants Palada and Pārirnda—names that-remind ` 
us of the Pāradas of the Vayu Purdna’ and the Harivamsa.? 
In those texts the people in question are mentioned in a list of 
barbarous tribes along with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Pahlavas, Khašas, Māhishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc. They 
are described as muktakešā ('' having dishevelled hair ”). 
Some of the tribes mentioned in the list belong to the north, 
others to the south. The association with the Andhras in 
ASokan inscriptions suggests that in the Maurya period they 
may have been in the Deccan. But the matter must be 
regarded as not definitely settled. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that a river Pāradā (identified with the 
Paradi or Par river in the Surat District) is mentioned in a 
Nasik inscription.” : 

The Bhojas and the Rathikas (Rāshtrikas) were evidently 
the ancestors of the Mahübhojas and the Mahārathis of the 
Sātavāhana period. The  Bhojas apparently dwelt in 
Berar, and the Rathikas or Rāshtrikas in Maharashtra and 
‘certain adjoining tracts.* The former were, in later ages, 
connected by matrimonial alliances with chieftains of the 
Konkan. 

In the west ASoka’s Empire extended to the Arabian Sea 
and embraced all the Aparüntas* including no doubt the 
vassal state (or province) of Surashtra which was governed by 
the yavana-rāja Tushaspha with Giri-nagara (Girnar) as his 


1 Ch. B8. 

3 T. 14, ' | 

y Rapson, Andhra Coins, Iri. Pargiter places the Páradas in the north-west, 
AIHT, p. 268. X 

4 Smitb, Asoka, third ed., pP. 162-70, 

5 The Rāmāyaņa, I V. 41. 10, plates the Risbtikas between the Vidarbbas of 
(Berar) and the Mübisbakas of tbe Nerbudda valley or of Mysore. Rathika is also used 
as an official designation and itisin that sense that the expression seems to bo used 
in the Yerragudi inscription Und. Culture, T, 310; Aigangar Com. Vol. 35; IHQ, 1933, 


17). „pr 
; 6 Sirpireka, Nasik, etc., according to the Markandeya P. 57, 49-52, 
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capital. Dr. Smith says that the form of the name shows 
that the Yavana-rája must have been a Persian. But accord- 
ing to this interpretation the Yarana Dhammadeva, the 
Saka Ushavadāta (Rishabha-datta) and the Kushān Vāsu- 
deva must have been all native Hindus of India. If Greeks 
and other foreigners adopted Hindu names there is no 
wonder that some of them assumed  lrànic appellations. 
There is, then, no good ground for assuming that Tushās- 
pha was not a Greek, but a Persian. 

Rapson * seems to think that the Gandhüras, Kambojas, 
Yavanas, Rashtrikas, Bhojas,  Petenikas, Pulindas and 
Andhras lay beyond A$oka's dominions, and were not his 
subjects, though regarded as coming witbin his sphere of 
influence. But this surmise can hardly be accepted in view 
of the fact that ASoka's Dharma-mahāmātras were employed 
amongst them ‘‘on the revision of (sentences of) imprison- 
ment or execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the 
grant of) release" (Rock Edict V).* In the Rock Edict 
XIII, they seem to be included within the Ràja-Vishaya or 
the King's territory, and are distinguished from the real 
border peoples (47nta, Prachamta), viz., the Greeks of the 
realm of Antiocbos and the Tamil peoples of the south 
(Nicha). But while we are unable to accept the views of Rap- 
son, we find it equally difficult to agree with Dr. D.R. Bhan- 
darkar * who denies the existence of Yonas and others as 
feudatory chieftains in Ašoka's dominions. The case of the 
Yavana-rāja Tushāspha clearly establishes the existence of 
such vassal chiefs whose peoples undoubtedly enjoyed partial 
autonomy though subject to the jurisdiction of special 
Imperial officers like the Dharma-mahāmātras. 


! CHI., pp. 514, 515, 

? ‘They sre occopied in supporting prisoners (with Dey in causing (their) 
fetters to be taken off, and in setting (them) free'' (Hultzsch, Ašoka, p. 38). 

, Adoka, 26. 
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Having described the extent of ASoka’s empire we now 
proceed to give a brief account of its administration. 
Ašoka continued the Council government of his predecessors. 
There are references to the Emperor's dealings with the 
Parishā or Parishad in Rock Edicts III and VI. Senart 
took Parishā to mean Sangha and Bühler understood by it 
the Committee of caste or sect. But Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
pointed out that the Parishā of the Edicts is the Mantripari- 
shad of the  Arthasaüstra. The inscriptions prove that 
Ašoka retained also the system of Provincial Government 
existing under his forefathers.  Tosalī, Suvarņagiri, 
Ujjayini and Takshašilā were each under a prince of the 
blood (Kumala or Ayaputa).* 

The Emperor and the Princes were helped by bodies 
(Nikāyā) of officials who fell under the following classes :— 


1. The Māhāmātras * and other Mukhyas. 
2.3. The Rājūkas and Rathikas. 
4. The Pradešikas or Prādešikas. 
5. The Yutas.' 
6. Pulisd. 
7. Pativedakā. 
8. Vachabhūmikā. 
9. The Lipikaras. 
AM. The Dūtas. 
11-12. The Ayuktas and Karanakas. 


1 Compare the references tothe '* Sarüjikà Pariskā '" in the Mahārastu, Senart, 
Vol. III, pp. 362, 892. 

2 "That Ayaputa or Aryaputra meant à member of the ruling house or clan appears 
probable from the evidence of the Bālacharīta, attributed to Bbāsa. in which Vasudeva 
is addressed by a Bhafa as Aryspotra. Pandit T. Ganapati Sāstrī farther points out 
that in the Srapnanāļ(aka the term Aryaputra is employed as a word of respect by the 
chamberlain of Vasavadatta ‘a father in addressing King Udayana (Introduction to the 
Pratimü-nàfaka, p. 32). An interesting feature of Aéoka’s administration was the 
employment of a Yavana governor in one territory to which reference bas already 
been made. 

3 Of. also Arthašāstra, PP- 16, 20, 68, Gt, 215, 237-39. 

4 The Yuktas of the Arthaíástra, pp. 59, 65, 199, Raméyana, VI. 217, 34; Maha- 
bhārata, II, 56, 18, Manu, VIII. 84; cf. the Rāja-yuktas of tbe Sdntrparva, 62. V-15). 
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There was a body of Mahāmātras in each great city and 
district of the empire.! The inscriptions mention the Maha- 
mātras of Pātaliputra, Kausambi, Tosali, Samapa, Suvarna- 
giri and Isila.* In the Kalinga Edicts we have certain 
Mahāmātras distinguished by the terms Nagalaka and Naga- 
la-Viyohālaka. The Nagalaka and Nagala-Viyohālaka of 
the Edicts correspond to the Nagaraka and Paura-vyavaljà- 
rika of the Arthasüstra * and no doubt administered justice 
in cities.‘ In Pillar Edict I mention is made of the Amta 
Mahāmātras or the Wardens of the Marches, who corres- 
pond to the Antapālas of the Arthašāstra ° and the Goptris 
of the age of Skanda Gupta. The Aautiliya tells us 
that the salary of an Antapāla was equal to that of a Kumara, 
a Paura-vyāvahārika, a member of the Mantriparishad or a 
Rāshtrapāla. * In Edict XII mention is made of the 


'Ithījhaka Mahāmātras who, doubtless, correspond to the 
| Stry-adhyakshas (the Guards of the Ladies) of the Maha- 


bhārata.' 
As to the Rājūkas, Dr, Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Kumaüra. Bühler identifies the 


! The Empire, as already stated, was divided into à number of provinces, Each 


province seems to have been further subdivided into āhālas or districts under regular 
civil administration, and ko[fa-cishagas or territories surrounding forts (Hultzsch, p. 
xl) Each civil administrative division had a pura or nagara (city) and a rural part 
called janapada which consisted of gramas or villages. An important official in each 
janapada was the Rājūka. The designations Prādedika and Rathika suggest tbe exis- 
tence of territorial units styled pradega and rat(ha or rüshtra. 

2 Mahāmātras of Ērūvastī are, according to certain scholars, mentioned in the 
Sobgaura copperplate inscription found in a village on the Hápti, not far from Gorakh- 
pur. But the exact date of the record is not known (Hoernle, ABB, 1594, 84; Fleet, 
JRAS, 1907, 523 ff. ; Barua, Ann. Bhand, Or. Nes. Inat., xi, à (1990), 92(. ; IHQ, 1994, 
G4. ; Jayaswal, Ep. Ind., xxii, 2). 

3 P. 20, 143 1. 

4 Cj. also Nagara-dhānya Vyārahārika, p. 55. The Nagalaka may bave bad 
executive functions as well, as is suggested by the evidence of the Arihadāstra U1. Ch, 86). 

5 Pp. 20, 247. 6 P. 247. 

7 IX. 20, 68, 90; XV. 22, 20; 23, 12. Cf. tbe Antarcarhétkao of the Arthaíástro, 

, Ašoka, 8rd ed., p- D. 
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Rājūka of the Asokan inscriptions with the Rajjūka or the 
Rajjugahaka amachcha (Rope-holder or Field-measurer) of 
the Jātakas.'* Pillar Edict IV refers to the Rājūkas as officers 
** set over many hundred thousands of people," and charged 
with the duty of promoting the welfare of the Jānapadas to 
v hom Agoka granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties. The reference to the award of penalties 
(Danda) probably indicates that the Rajakas had judicial 
duties. In the Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV 
they are associated with the Yutas, and in the Yerragudi in- 
scriptions with the Rathikas* Strabo * refers to a class of 
Magistrates (Agronomot) who ** have the care of the rivers, 
measure the land, as in Egypt, have charge also of hunters 
and bave the power of rewarding or punishing those who 
merit either." The measuring of the land connects those 
Magistrates with the Rajjugahaka Amachcha of the Jāta- 
kas,* while the power of rewarding and punishing people 
connects them with the Rājūkas of Ašoka. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Agronomoi referred to by Strabo were 
identical with the Rājūkas and the Rajjugāhaka Amachchas. 
Tie Arthašāstra * refers to a class of officials called ** Chora 
Rajjukas,'" bat there is no reference to the Rajjukas proper 
although on p. 60 *'' Rajju "is mentioned in conjunction 
with **Chora Rajju.'' 

As regards the Pradegikas or Prādešikas, Senart, Kern 
and Bühler understood the term to denote local governors 
or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District Officers. 


1 Tha Social Organisation in North-East India by Fick, translated by S. Maitra, 

, 148-51. | 
E 2 THQ, 1933, 117; Barua takes the expressions Jānapada and Rafhika of the 
Yerrsgudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict to mean ‘people of the district’ and ‘citizens 
of the hereditary tribal states’ respectively. But Rathika of the record probably corres- 
ponds to Rashtriya of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradāman so that the expressions 
Jānapadas and Rathikas mean 'people of the country parts, and ‘officials of the 
district." ' 4 | * 

y H.&F., Vol. IT, p. 103. (| Cf. Maitra, Fick, pp. 1148-41. 5 P. 294. 
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Hultzsch compares it with Prādešikešvara of Kalhana's 
Ràjataranginé.' The word occurs only in the Third Rock 
Edict where the functionaries in question are included with 
the Rajakas and the Yutas in the ordinance of the 
Amusamyüna or circuit. Thomas derives the word from 
pradesa which means report * and identifies the Pradeéikas or 
Pradeéikas of the Edict with the Pradeshtris of the Artha- 
$üstra. The most important functions of the Pradeshtris 
were Bali-pragraha (collection of taxes or suppression of 
recalcitrant chiefs), Kantaka-sodhana (administration of 
criminal justice), Chora-margana (tracking of thieves) and 
Adhyakshāņām adhyaksha purushānām cha niyamanam 
(checking superintendents and their men). They acted as 
intermediaries between the Samühartri on the one band and 
the Gopas, Sthānikas and Adhyakshas on the other.” It is, 
however, doubtful if the Prādešikas can really be equated 
with Reporters. The more probable view is that they 
correspond to the subordinate governors, the hyparchs and 
meridarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

As to the Yutas or Yuktas, they are described by 
Manu * as the custodians of Praņashtādhigata dravya (lost 
property which was recovered). In the Arthasdstra, too, 
they are mentioned in connection with Samudaya or state 
funds which they are represented as misappropriating. 
Hultzsch suggests that they were ‘secretaries’ employed for 
codifying royal orders in the office of the Mahāmātras. The 
Pulisà or Agents are apparently identical with the Purushas 
or Raja Purushas of the Arthašāstra. ° Hultzsch prefers to 
equate them with the Güdha-purushas and points out that 
they were graded into high ones, low ones, and those of 

1 IV. 126. 

2 JRAS, 1915, p. 97, Arfhašāstra, p. 111, S. Mitra suggests (Indian Culture, 
f, p. 310) that the Prādesikas were Mahūmātrās of the provincial governments, while 
the Rājūkas were Mahāmātras of the central government, 


3 Qf. Arthašāstra, pp. 142, 200, 217, 222. 
4 VIII. 94. - t Pp. 59, 76. 
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middle rank. ‘They were placed in charge of many people ' 
and controlled the Rajikas. The Pativedak@ or Reporters 
are doubtless the Chdras mentioned in Chapter 16 of the 
Arthašāstra,* while the Vachabhiimikas or '' Inspectors of 
cowpens'' were evidently charged with the superintendence 
of ‘‘Vraja’’ referred to in Chapter 24.” The Lipikaras are 
the royal scribes one of whom, Chapada, is mentioned by 
name in Minor Rock Edict II. Dūtas or envoys are referred 
to in Rock Edict XIII. If the MKautiléya is to be believed, 
they were divided into three classes, viz., Nisrishtārthāh or 
Plenipotentiaries, Parimitürthàh or Chargés d'Affaires and 
Sasanaharas or conveyers of royal writ.* The Āyuktas find 
mention only in the Kalinga Edicts. Intheearly Post-Maur- 
yan and Scythian Age A yuttas appear as village officials.” In 
the Gupta Age they figure as officers in charge of Vishayas 
or districts," and also as functionaries employed in res- 
toring the wealth of conquered kings. "The full designation 
of the officers in question was Ayukta-Purusha.” They may 
have been included under the generic name of Pulisá referred 
to above. The Kūranakas who appear to be mentioned in 
the Yerragudi copy of Ašoka's Minor Rock Edict, probably 
refer to judical officers or scribes. 


1 Pillar Edict VII. 

2 P. 38. 

3 Pp. 59-60. 

4 With the Süsanaharas may be compared the Lekha-harakas of the Harsha- 

charita, Uchchhüsa TI, p. 52. 

5 Lūdera" List, No. 1347. 

6 Ep. Ind., XV No. 7, 188, 

T Fleet, CO, pp. 8, 14. 
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THE ERA OF DHAMMAVIJAYA AND DECLINE. 
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SECTION 1. ASOKA AFTER THE KALINGA WAR. 


Chakkavattē ahum raja Jambusandassa issaro 
muddhabhisitto khattiyo manussddhipati ahur 
adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam 
asāhasena dhammena samena manusásiyà 
dhammena rajjam kāretvā asmim pathavimandale 
—Anguttara Nikāņa. 


We have already seen that the Kalifga war opened a 
new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. During 
the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka was a_ typical 
Magadhan sovereign—the inheritor of the policy of Bimbi- 
sira, of Mahaipadma and of Chandragupta—conquering 
peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. After the 
Kaliūga war all this is changed. The older political philo- 
sophy of Vassakāra and Kautilya gave way to a new state- 
craft inspired by the teaching of the sage of the Sākyas. 
Before proceeding to give an account of the remarkable 
change we should say a few words about the religious 
denominations of India and the condition of society during 
the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of Ašoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important :— 


1. The orthodox Deva-worshippers.' 
2. The Ajívikas or the followers of Gosāla Mankhaliputta.’ 


1 Among tbe Devas worshipped in tbe Maurya period, Patafijali makes special 
mention of Siva, Skanda and Vifākha. 

2 This teacher was born in Saravapa, probably near BSáüvatthi or Šrāvastī. Jaina 
writers represent bim) asa person of low parentage and of contemptible character. 
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3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
Nigantha Niataputta who is commonly called Mahavira or 


Vardhamāna. 
4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni. 


In Edict IV we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society: '' for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate beings, 
unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behaviour to 
Brühmanas and ascetics (Sramanas).'" ' Kings used to 
go out on so-called Vihara yātrās * in which hunting and 
other similar amusements used to be practised.” The people 
performed various ceremonies (marngala) * on occasions of 
sickness, weddings of sons,* the weddings of daughters, the 
birth of children, and departure on journeys. The woman- 
kind performed many, manifold, trivial and worthless 


ceremonies." 


The attitude of Buddhist autbors is also not friendly. In reality he was one of 
the leading sophists of tbe sixth century B. C., and for s time was a close associate 
of Mah&vira, According to the Ājīvika belief as expounded in the  Sámafa-phals 
Sutta * the attainment of any given condition, of any character, does not depend 
on human effort (purisa-kāre). There is no such thing as power or energy, or 
human strength or human vigour (purisaparakkamo). All beings.. are bent this way 
and that by their fate (niyati). (Dialogues, Pt. I, p. 71; Barua, The Ājīcikas, 1920, 
p. 9.) An Ājīvaparivrājaka appears as a court astrologer of Bindusāra in the 
Divyāradāna (pp. 370 ff.). A tax on " Ajivakas'' is referred to in an inscription of 
the twelfth century A. D. (Hultzacb, SIT, I. 88) showing that the sect flourished io 
S. India even in that late age. 
3 Cf. Ajátaóatru's treatment of Bimbisāra, Vidudabba's massacre of the Sákyas, 
Udayana's cruelty towards Fiņdola, and Nanda's haughty demeanour towards 


Chāņakya. à ; 
3 Tours of pleasure, cf. Kautilya, p. 332. Mahābhārata, XV. 1. 18 : 


Vihārayātrāsu punah Kururājo Yudhishthrrah 
Sarvān kāmān mahdtejah pradadac Ambskàsute. 


3 R. Edict VIII. | : 
4 For "Marngala'"" see also Jātakas No. 87, and No. 163 (Hatthimarngala!, and 


Harshacharita, TI (p. 57 of Parab's edition, 1918). 
5 For Avdha and Vivāha see also Mbb., V. 141. 14; Kautilys, VIT. 15. 


6 R. Edict IX. 
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The Change of Ašoka's Religion 


- 


ASoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion 


of Hindu kings to the gods (devas) and the Brāhmaņas and, 
if the Kašmīra chronicle of Kalhana is to be believed, his 
favourite deity was Siva. He had no scruples about the 
slaughter of men and animals: ** formerly, in the kitchen of 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King each day many 
hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered to 
make curries.” The hecatomb of the Kalinga war has already 
been mentioned. The sight of the misery and bloodshed in 
that sanguinary campaign made a deep impression on him and 
awakened in his breast feelings of anusochanam, ‘* remorse, 
profound sorrow, and regret.'' About this time he came under 
the influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII ** directly after the Kalingas had been annexed began 
His Sacred Majesty's zealous practice of the Law of Piety 
(dhramašilana), his love of that Law (dhramakamata), and 


his inculcation of that Law (dhramanušastt).”” ' 

1 The view beld by two recent writers that the conversion of Asoka took place before 
the Kaliñga war rests on the evidence of the Mahdvarhea (Ch. V) and on certain assump- 
tions, tir., that Ašoka"s dhramakamata became tfera (intense) immediately after the 
Kalibga war (there being no interval) and that Asoka was indifferent during the 
period of Upāsakatra (when be was a lay disciple) which. therefore, must have pre- 
ceded the Kaliñga war, immediately after which bis devotion became ffera. Bat 
the so-called indifference or want of activity is only relative. On the other band 
the supporters of the new theory have to explain why m recent convert to Buddhism 
should engage in a sanguinary conflict involving the death of countless Sramanas. 
Why again do the Minor Rock Edicis refer to contact with the Samgha, and not the 
Kalifige war. as the prelude and cause of more intense activity ? Tt is to be noted that 
activity in the period of U pëxakatra is also described as parakrama, though it was snrpass- 
ed by the greater energy of the period after contact with the Holy Order. Note also the 
explicit reference to dhramakamata as the resu't of the annexation of Kalifiga sometime 
after (tato pachchhá adhunā) the war. The use of the expressions fato pachehhā and 
adhunā suggests that an interval supervened between the war and the intensity of 
Aéoka’s dhramadilana and dhramakamata, Moreover we learn from the Minor Edict« 
and Pillar Edict VI that pious proclamations began to be issued a little more than 
9 years after Añoka became an Upāsaka and 12 years after his coronation. This 
would place his conversion » little less than 94 years after bis Abhisheka, j.e., a little 
less than 14 years after the Kalifge war. 
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Although Ašoka became a Buddhist ' he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or of the Brahmanas. Up to the 
last he took pride in calling himself Devanampiya, beloved of 
the gods. He found fault with unseemly bebaviour towards 
Bráhmanas * and inculcated liberality to the same class. He 
was perfectly tolerant. ‘‘ The king does reverence to men of 
all sects.’ * He reprobated ātmapāsanda-pūjā, honour to one's 
own sect, when coupled with para-pāsaņda-garahā, disparage- 
ment of other sects. That he was sincere in his professions is 
proved by the Barabar Cave Dedications to the Ajivika 
monks. His hostility was chiefly directed, not towards the 
Devas and the Brāhmaņas, but the killing of men in war and 
Samājas (festive gatherings), the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice, and the performance of vulgar, useless and 
offensive ceremonies. 


The Change of Foreign Policy 


The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that ““ of all the 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth part or the thousandth 
part were now to suffer the same fate, it would be a matter 


i Sdkya (Rüpnáth), Buddha Sdkya (Maski), Upüsaka (Sabasrim); see Hultzsch, 
CII, p. xliv. Cf. also Kalhaņa, Rájatarahgint, I. 109 T. That Ašoka did become 
a Buddhist admits of no doubt. In the Bhübrü Edict he makes an open confession 
of his faith in the Buddha, the Dharma (Doctrine) and the Samgha (Order of 
Monks). He called the Buddha Bhagavat. He went on pilgrimage to the places of 
the Blessed One's nativity and enlightenment and worshipped at the former place. 
He declared that whatsoever had been spoken by the Buddha, all that was quite well 
spoken. He took much interest in the exposition of the Buddbist Doctrine so that it 
wight endure long. As to tbe Sarhgha be kept in close touch with it since his memorable 
visit to the Fraternity a year or so after his conversion. He impressed on the clergy 
the need of a correct exposition of the true doctrine and appointed special officers to 
busy themselyes with the affairs of the Brotherhood. He also took steps to maintain 
the integrity of the Church ond prevent sebism within its fold. 

* Edict IV. 

^ Edict XII. 
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Of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, should any one 


do him wrong, that too must be borne with by His Sacred 
Majesty, so far as it can possibly be borne with.'" In 
Kalinga Edict I, the Emperor expressed his desire that the 
unconquered peoples in the frontiers of his realm (Arētā 
avijità) '* should not be afraid of him, that they should trust 
bim, and should receive from him happiness not sorrow.'' 
The chiefest conquest in the Emperor's opinion was the 
conquest of the Law of Piety (Dhamma-vijaya). In Edict 
IV he exultingly says, ‘‘ the reverberation of the war drums 
(Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law 
(Dhammaghoso)." Not content with what he himself did 
he called upon his sons and even his great grandsons to 
eschew new conquests—putra papotra me asu navam vijayam 
ma vyetapiyam. Here we have a complete renunciation of 
the old policy of military conquest or Digvijaya and the enun- 
ciation of a new policy, viz., that of Dhammavijaya.' The 
full political effects of this change of policy became manifest 
only after the death of Ašoka. From the time of Bimbisāra 
to the Kalinga war the history of India was the story of the 
expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in south Bihār toa 
gigantic Empire extending from the foot of the Hindukush 
to the borders of the Tamil country. After the Kalinga 
war ensued a period of stagnation at the end of which the 
process is reversed. The empire gradually dwindled down 
in extent till it sank to the position from which Bimbisāra 
and his successors had raised it. 


1 The Aéokan conception of Dhammacijoga was similar to that described in the 
Chakkarotti Sihonàda Sutta, conquest not by the scourge, nct by the sword, but 
by righteousness ' (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part IIT, p. 59). It was different from 
the Hindu conception explained and illustrated by the Mahābhārata (X I, 50.38-39), 
the Harivamna (I, 14.21), tbe Kaufilfya (p. 352), and the Raghuramda (IV, 43). Atten- 
tion may be invited in this connection to a statement of Arrian that "a sense of justice 
prevented any Indian king from sttempting conquest beyond the limita of India ` 
(Camb. Hist. Ind. 1. 921). 
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True to his principle Ašoka made no attempt to annex 
the frontier (Prachamta) kingdoms, viz., Chola, Pandya, 
Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tarnbapamni (Ceylon) and the 
realm of Arntiyako Yonarāja, who is usually identified with 
Antiochos II Theos, King of Syria. On the contrary he 
maintained friendly relations with them. | 

The Chola country was drained by thé river Kaveri and 
comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. We learn 
from a South Indian inscription ' that Hara, t.e., the god Siva, 
asked Gunabhara (Mahendravarman I Pallava), ** How could 
L standing in a temple on earth, view the great power of the 
Cholas or the river Kaveri ?'" When Pulakesin II Chalukya 
strove to conquer the Cholas “ the Kaveri bad her current 
obstructed by the causeway formed by his elephants." 
The Chola capital was Uraiyür (Sanskrit Uragapu ra) or Old 
Trichinopoly.? The principal port was at Kāviripattinam 
or Pugār on the northern bank of the Kāveri.” ļ 

The Pāndya country corresponded to the Madurā, 
Rāmnad and Tinnevally districts and perhaps the southern 
portion of the Travancore state, and had its capitals at 
Kolkai and Madura (Dakshina Mathura). The rivers 
Tamraparni and Kritamālā or Vaigai flowed through it. 
Kātyāyana derives Pandya from Pandu. The Pandus are 
mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastba in the 
Mahabharata as well as in several Jütakas.  Ptolemy (cir. 
150 A. D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 


1 Hultzscb, SII, Vol. I, p. 34. 

? Aelian, however, has the following reference to the realm of Soras (Chola 7) 
and ite chief city : ** There is a city which a man of royal extraction called Soras 
governed at the time when Eukratides governed the Bactrians, and the name of that 
city is Perimuda. It is inbabited by a race of fish-eatera who go off witb nets and 
catch oysters."" For Uragepurs in Cholika Visbaya, see Ep. Ind., X. 103. | 

3 For the early history of the Chola Kingdom and other Tamil states see CHI., 
Vol. I, Ch. 24; Smitb, EHT., Cb. XVI: Kanakasabbai Pillay, Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago: Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History and Ancrent 
Indio ; K. ^. Nilkanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, ete, 
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Paiijab. There can be no doubt that Pāņdu was the name of 
a real tribe or clan in northern India. Kātyāyana's statement 
regarding the connection of the Pandyas with the Pandus 
receives some support from the fact that the name of the 
Pandya capital (Madura) was identical with the famous city of 
Mathura in the Sürasena country which, according to Epic 
tradition, was the seat of a family intimately associated by 
ties of friendship and marriage with the Pandus of Indra- 
prastha. The connection between the Pāņdus, the Sürasenas 
and the Pandyas seems to be alluded to in the confused 
stories narrated by Megasthenes regarding Herakles and 
Pandaia.' 

Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. Venkatesvaraiyar ° with 
Satya-vrata-kshetra or Katichipura. But Dr. Aiyangar 
points out that the term Satya-vrata-kshetra is applied to 
the town of Kāūchī or a part of it, not to the country depen- 
dent upon it. There is besides the point whether vrata 
could become puta. Dr. Aiyangar supports Bhandārkar's 
identification with Satpute. He takes Satiyaputra to be a 
collective name of the various matriarchal communities like 
the Tulus and the Nayars of Malabar.” According to Dr. 
Smith * Satiyaputra is represented by the Satyamangalam 
Taluk of Coimbatore. Mr. T. N. Subramaniam” prefers 
Kongunadu ruled by the Košar people famous for their 
truthfulness. Mr. P. J. Thoma, however, gives reasons 
for identifying it with ** Satyabhūmi ` of the Kēralolpatti, 
a territory which corresponds roughly to ** North Malabar 
including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, South Canara.'' ° 


Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 249. 
JRAG, 1918, pp. 541-42. 
JRAS, 1919, pp. 68184. 
Afoka, Third Ed., p. 161. 
JRAS, 1922, B6, 
6 JRAS, 1923, p. 412. B. A. Saletore is, however, inclined to disparage the authority 
of the Keralolpatti (Indian Culture, I. 668). But Kirfel points out (Die Koxmographie Der 
Inder, 1920, p. 78) that Satiya (variants Batiratha, Sanips) finds mention in the list of 


Ú & & — = 
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Keralaputra (Ketalaputo or Chera) is '' the country 
south of Küpaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in 
Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it 
lay the political division of Mishika.’’* It was watered 
by the river Periyar, perhaps identical with the Churni of 
the Arthagastra ° on the banks of which stood its capital 
Vaūji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport of Muziris 
(Kranganur). 

Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra* 
as well as Tamraparni (Greek Taprobane).' Tathbapamni, 
i.e., Tàmraparni is mentioned in Rock Edicts II and XIII 
of Ašoka. Dr. Smith lately ^ took the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river Tāmraparņī in Tinnevally. He referred 
to the Girnar text * à Tambapamni '' which according to 
him indicated that the river was meant, not the island. Now, 
in Edict II the phrase ‘‘ à Tambapasni " comes after 


southern Janapadas, along with Mūsbaka, in the Jambukhaņda section of the Mahā- 
bhārata (Bk. VI) For other views see, Ind. Cult., Vol. II, 549 (T. ; Atyangar. Com. Vol., 
45-47. Mr. M. G Pai suggests that 'Satiga' corresponds to Sdntika of the Markandeya 
Purāņa, 58.97, and tbe Brihat Samhita, xiv. 27, and included South Kanara. 

t JRAS, 1923, p. 113. 


z P. T5. 
3 Greek Palsesimundu, sco Ray Chandhuri, Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96; commen- 


tary on the Kautiliya, Ch. XI; Rāmāyaņa, VI. 3. 21 (Latkā described as afh:ità “ pare 
samudrasya ``). 

On readiog Law's Ancient Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I find that the identification 
was also suggested by Mr. N. L. Dey. The equation Parasamudra= Palaeeimundu 
iw not less plausible than the equation* Sātavābana = Šālivēhana ; Katāha — Kadāram 
= Kidāram = Kantoli (cf. Dr. Majumdar, Sucarnadvipa, 56, 79, 168). 

4 For other names of Ceylon see '* Megasthenes and Arrian ` published by 
Chuckerverty and Chatterjee, 1926, p. 60n. F 
Hist. Ind., Chap. XXV, and THQ, II. 1, p. 1 ff. According to tradition recorded in the 
Dīpavamsa and the Mahdcamsa the Gist Aryan immigrants were led by Prince Vijaya 
of Kāla, whom the chronicles represent as the great-grandson of a Princess of Vañga. 
The identification of Lala is, however, open to controversy, some placing 1t ia Gujerat, 
others identifying it with Rāfbā or Western Bengal. Barnett may be right in his 
assumption that the tradition of two different streams of immigration was knit together 
in the story of Vijay. See also THQ, 1933, 742 a. 

5 Ašoka, 9rd Ed., p. 162. 
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or a short history of the island see Camb, 
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Ketalaputo and not after Pādā. The expression '' Ketala- 
puto as far as the Tamraparni’’ is hardly appropriate 
because the Tāmraparņī is a Pandyan river. We, therefore, 
prefer to take Tamraparni to mean Ceylon. Ašoka's 
Ceylonese contemporary was Devinampiya Tissa whose 
accession may be dated about 250 or 247 B.C. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager, Antiochos II Theos, king of Syria and Western 
Asia (B.C. 261-246) ; and even with the kings the neigh- 
bours of Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy II Philadelphos, king of 
Egypt (B.C. 285-247); Magas, king of Cyrene in North 
Africa (about B.C. 285-258) ; Antigonos Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) ; and Alexander who ruled over 
Epirus (B.C. 272-c.255) according to Norris, Westergaard, 
Lassen, Senart and Smith.  Beloch and  Hultzsch, 
however, suggest that  Alikasudara of Edict XIII is 
Alexander of Corinth, the son of Craterus (B.C. 252— cir: 
244) and not Alexander of Epirus (272—cir. 255), the 
son of Pyrrhus. 

Though Asoka did not covet the territories of his neigh- 
bours, there is evidence that he gave them advice on occa- 
sions, and established philanthropie institutions in their 
dominions. In other words he regarded them as objects of 
spiritual conquest (Dhamma-vijaya). 


'* My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson.” 2 


** Among his frontagers the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satyaputra, the Ketalaputra as far as Tamraparni, Antiochos 
the Greek king, and even the kings the neighbours of that 
Antiochos, everywhere have been made healing arrangements 
of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King.” 


! JRAB, 1914, pp. 943 f. 
? M. R. Edict I, 
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In Edict XIII Asoka declares that the “ conquest of 
the Law of Piety,...... has been won by His Sacred Majesty 
.....samong all his neighbours as far as six hundred leagues, 
where the king of the Greeks named Antiochos dwells, and 
to the north of that Antiochos (where dwell) the four kiags 
severally Ptolemy (Turamāyo), Antigonos (Artekina), 
Magas (Maga or Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro)— 
(likewise) in the south, the Cholas and the Pandyas as far as 
Tarnbapamni..,... Even where the envoys (dūtā) of His 
Sacred Majesty do not penetrate,' those people, too, hearing 
His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based upon the Law of 
Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise the Law.''* Buddhism doubtless made some progress 
in Western Asia and influenced later sects like the 
Manichaeans. But Greeks apparently were not much 
impressed by lessons on non-violence. When the strong arm 
of Ašoka, '' who possessed the power to punish inspite 
of his repentance, was withdrawn, the Yavanas poured 
once more into the Kabul valley, the Panjab and the 
Madhya-deša and threw all the provinces into confusion. 
The southern missions were more successful. Curiously 
enough the Ceylonese chronicles do mot refer to the 
‘envoys sent to the independent "Tamil and Hellenistic 
kingdoms but name the missionaries sent to Ceylon and 
Suvaunabhümi (Lower Burma and Sumatra). The Ceylonese 
mission was headed by prince Mahendra who secured the 
conversion of Devanampiya Tissa and many of his people. 
No direct reference to Suvannabhümi occurs in the Edicts 
hitherto discovered. 


1 Have we here « reference to countries like Suvagogabhümi named in the list 
of territories to which missionaries were sent according to the Makhārarīsa ? 

2 For Bud!hism in Western Asia, see Beal, Si-yu-ki, II. 378; nnd Alberüni, 
p.21 ; JRAS, 1913, 76 ; M'Crindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Litera- 
ture, p. 185 ; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. III, pp. 3, 450 f. ; cf. Smith, 
EHI, 4th ed., 197 ; Burlingame, trans., Dhammapada Cammentary, Iotroduction. 
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The Change in Internal Policy 


The effects of Ašoka's change of religion after the Kalinga 
war were felt not only in foreign policy but also in internal 
affairs. The principal objects of his complaint according to 
Rock Edict IV and the Kalinga Edicts were : 


1. "Thesacrificial slaughter (@rambho) of living creatures. 

2. Violence (vihimisa) to animate beings. 

3. Unseemly behaviour (asampratipati) to kinsmen 
(jāāti). 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Brākmaņas and Sramanas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. 


According to Rock Edict I, Asoka saw much offence not 
only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, but also im 
certain Samājas or festive gatherings which, as we learn 
from the Kautiliya,! were often witnessed by kings and 
emperors.. The Samaja, says Smith, was of two kinds. 
The popular festival kind, accompanied by animal fights, 
heavy drinking and feasting, including much consumption 
of meat, was necessarily condemned by Ašoka, as being in- 
consistent with his principles. The other kind, the semi- 
religious theatrical performance, sometimes given in the 
temples of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was apparently 
not included among offensive Samājas. Dr. Thomas" 
describes the disapproved Samaja as ““ a celebration of games 
or contests taking place in an arena or amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by platforms (mañcha) for spectators (preksha).’’ 
This kind of Samaja is apparently referred to in the follow- 
ing lines of the Virdfa parva of the Mahābhārata :— 


Ye cha kechinniyotsyanti Samdjeshu niyodhakah.* 


I P. 45. 


2 For the holding of Samajaz in Magadba and in neighbouring countries vee 
Mahāvastu, ITI. 67 and 883. 


Y JRAS., 1914, PP. 892 f. 4 Virāta, 2, q. 
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** Those combatants who will take part in wrestling in 
the Samājas.'' | 


Tatra Mallāh samepetur digbhyo rājan sahasrasah — 
Samāje Brahmano rājan tathā Pasupater api 
Mahākāyāh mahāvīryāh Kāūlakanjā ivāsurāh.' 


** O king, there arrived, by thousands, boxers from all 
guarters, in that festive gathering in honour of Brahman as 
well as Pašupati (Siva). They possessed gigantic bodies and 
immense strength like the Titans styled Kālakaūja.”” i 

‘The harmless Samaja is well illustrated by the gathering 
in the temple of the goddess of learning referred to in 
Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra (Pakshasya mdsasya va prajūāte” 
hani Sarasvatya bhavane niyuktanim nityam Samājah). 
According to Hultzsch the harmless Samaja refers to edifying 
shows.” NES — 

Asoka determined to put a stop to the practices, referred 
to above, which he did not approve. At the same time he 
sought to improve the moral and material condition of the 
people to such an extent as to effect the ** association of 
gods with men.” He did all this ** in order that be might 
discharge the debt (which he owed) to living beings (that) 
he might make them happy in this (world) and (that) they 
might attain heaven in the other (world)." The means 
employed to achieve this object may be classed under four 


heads : 


1. Administrative reforms. 
2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma (Law 


of Piety or Duty). 


t Viráta, 18, 15-16. 

1 See also IHQ, 1925, March, 112 ff. | 

y Cf. Minor Rock Edict I. Cf. The description iu the Harr a ¿a of x —— 
realm where (rajye mahodaye) gods and men dwelt together (Bharirhyaparra, Ch. 8? .1) 
** Devatānām monushyanam rahavāso" bhavatteda."* Hultzech, however, compere 


(xlv) Deva with Diryāni rūpāņi of Rock Edict IV. 


T gel ^ v. 
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8. Benevolent activity ; promotion of the welfare of 
man and beast. 

4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in the 
Buddhist church. 


Administrative Reforms 


In the first place, A$oka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anusamyàna or Circuit of the Yutas, Rājūkas, 
Pradesikas, and Mahāmātras. Jayaswal and Smith' were of 
opinion that the whole administrative staff from the Rajüka 
and the Prādešika down to the Yuta could not possibly 
have gone on circuit at once every five years. They inter- 
preted the term as signifying a regular system of transfers 
from one station to another. But there is nothing in the text 
to show that al! the officers were required to go on 
circuit at once. The anusamyàna of the Yutas, Rājūkas 
and Prādešikas was mainly intended for propaganda work. 
The anusamydna of the Mahāmātras was specially instituted 
for the purpose of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary 
imprisonment, and torture in the outlying provinces 
(Kalinga, and the Ujjayini and Taksha$šilā regions). 

Secondly, Asoka created a number of new posts, €.g., 
Dharma-mahāmātras and possibly Dharma-yutas, The 
Dharma-mahāmātras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brahmanas and the 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yayanas, Kambojas, 
Gandhāras, Rāshtrikas and all the Aparüntas. ‘‘ Among 
servants and masters, Brahmanas and the wealthy (Ibhyas), 
among the helpless and the aged, they are employed in 


1 Afoka, 8rd edition, p. 164; Mr. A, K. Bose (THQ, 1933, 811) tukes anusarnydna 
in the sense of ‘ a court-house or a citadel." But the epic reference to Punyatirthanu. 
sathyānam (Mbb. i. 2. 123), * going forth to holy places of Pilgrimage,” suggests that 
tbe interpretation proposed by Kern and Bühler is the one least open to objection. 
See also Barus, Asoka Edicis in New Light, 83 tff, 
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freeing from worldly cares their subordinates (in the 
department) of the Law of Piety. They are also employed 
on the revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or 
execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 
release, on the grounds of motive, having children, instiga- 
tion, or advanced years...At Pātaliputra and in all provincial 
towns, in the family establishments of the king's brothers and 
sisters, as well as of other relatives, they are everywhere 
employed."'' The Dharma-maham4tras were further 
engaged everywhere in the imperial dominions among the 
Dharma-yutas with regard to *' the concerns of the Law, 
the establishment of the Law, and the business of alms- 
giving.'' 

The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself fully 
informed without delay about all public affairs, specially about 
the doings of the Mahamatras on whom the success of his 
mission mainly depended. He, therefore, gave special 
directions to the Pativedakas or Reporters that when a 
matter of urgency committed to the Mahāmātras and dis- 
cussed in the Parishad or Council occasioned a division 
of opinion or nijhati (adjournment ?),* he must be informed 
without delay. 

It is apparent from the Kaliūga Edicts and Rock Edict 
VI that Ašoka kept a watchful eye on the Mahamaütras 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. 
But he was more indulgent towards the Rājūkas for whose 
intelligence he apparently entertained great respect. To 
the Rajakas ‘‘ set over many hundred thousands of people '' 
the emperor granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties in order that those officials might perform 


! For procedure in cases of disputations in an Assembly see also Jaim. Up. Br. III. 
7.6. Can Nijhatf imply reference to the Upadrashfris hinted at in the Bráhmanma 
passage ? The help of Upadrashtris was invoked by the Kuru Pafichdlas to arrive at a 
satisfactory agreement or understanding in case of dispute. (Cf. also Barua, Asoka 
Edicts in New | Light, p. 78.) 








— x | some Bacio in penalties as well as in 
or this reason he issued the following rule :— 


p —— men lying in prison under sentence 
(ot death a respite of three days is granted.” 


. Lastly, Asoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five jail 
deliveries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by 
Hultzsch, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 
to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 


Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety 


Though himself convinced of the truth of the Buddha's 
teaching, of the efficacy of worship at Buddhist holy places, 
of the necessity of making a confession of faith in the 
Buddhist Trinity, of keeping in close touch with the Buddhist 
Order of monks and maintaining its discipline and 
solidarity, A$oka probably never sought to impose his purely 
sectarian belief on others. He attempted, however, to put 
an end to practices and institutions that he considered 
to be opposed to the fundamental principles of morality 
which, according to him, constituted the essence of all 
religions. The prospect that he beld before the people at 
large is not that of sambodhi (or of nircdna) but of svarga 

(heaven) and of mingling with the devas.  Srarga could 
be attained and the gods could be approached by all people, 
- high or low, if only they showed pardkrama, zeal, not in 
adherence to a sectarian dogma or the performance of barren 
ritual (marhgala), but in following the ancient rule (porāņa 
pakiti), tbe — baing of Indians of all denominations, 
iz, — — must be rendered to parents ond elders ; 
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firmness (of compassion) must be shown towards living ` 

creatures ; truth must be spoken ; these same moral virtues 

must be practised. In the same way the teacher must be 
| reverenced by the pupil, and fitting courtesy should be 
. shown to the relatives." In Edict XIII we have the 
following : '* hearkening to superiors, hearkening to father 
and mother, bearkening to teachers (or elders), and proper 
| treatment of friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, 
slaves' and servants, with steadfastness of devotion.” 
Edict VII lays stress on ** mastery over tbe senses, purity 
of mind, gratitude, and steady devotion." In tbe Second 
Pillar Edict it is declared that the Law of Piety consisted 
in Apāsinave, bahukayāne, dayā, dane, sache, sochaye, 
** little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity.” 

In the Pillar Edicte again prominence is given to self- 
‘examination and spiritual insight. Towards the end of 
his career Ašoka seems to have been convinced that reflection 
and meditation were of greater efficacy than moral regula- 
tions. But the need for such regulations was keenly felt 
by bim in the early years of his reign. 

We learn from Minor Rock Edict I that for more than 
= two-and-a-half years Ašoka was a lay disciple (Upāsaka). 
3 During the first year he did not exert himself strenuously. 
Later on he seems to have entered * the Sangha and begun to 
: exert himself strenuously. He issued the famous proclamation 


kad 





' — 4 For the question of slavery in Maurye Indie, se Monahan, Key History of 
Bengal, 164-65, 
2:0 rr " sesording to Hultecch, io whose epiawe the two sod a half 
posre of Updechetee inciede the period which followed bie visit. (ot satr? to the 
Sattghe The view that Atoka ecteally joined the Holy Order is Sowrrer. espperttecd 
x maatisas cn image of Adh. rs... in the garb of + Bodfhbis mont 











Th. That rulers sod sbalestpen cocid be mone ss weil, et ia 
probable trom Loders Ios Ne. 1144 which refer to c remena 
ie the days of the early Sátavábans king Krhoa 
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t small and great exert themselves," sent missions 


)'to expound and expand his teaching, began to 
write the imperishable record of his purpose on the rocks 


and engraved it upon stone pillars wherever there were 
stone pillars in his dominions.* 


Asoka at first utilised the existing administrative 
machinery for religious propaganda. He commanded 
bis Council (Parishad) to inculcate the Dharma on the 
subordinate officials styled Yutas and ordered the latter 


! The interpretation of Vys[ha as missionary wae pointed out by Senart and 
accepted by Smith (Ašoka, Third Ed., p. 153) Dr. Bbaodarksr takes Vyutha 
or Virwthe to mesa “ officials on toar.”  Hultzsch thinks that Vyutha refers to Ašokas 
himself while be was on toar (p. 169, note 8). Other interpretations are also suggested 
by scholars. 
? Rok Edict IV bsa been interpreted by scbolars to mean that Ašoka sought to 
promote the observance of the Buddhist doctrine by exhibiting spectacles of the 
dwelling of the gods (Vimānadasanā), spectacles of elephants (Hastidasaná), masses 
of fire (Agrkharhdkānii aod other representations of a divine, Le., not terrestrial, nature. 
Dr. Bhandarkar (Ind. Aot, 1912, p. 96), refers to the Pāli Vimdneratthu which 
describes the splendour of the various celestia] abodes (Vimānas) in order to indoce 
listeners aod spectators to live good and unblemished lives and thereby attain to these. 
Ašoka is said to have made representations of these Vimānas and paraded them in 
various places. Hosti, scoording to Dr. Bhandarkar, is Sreto hasti. Lè.. Buddha 
himself, who ie also described as ''Gajatama,'" ie., Gojottama, the most excellent 
elephant. Hultzech suggests tbat Hasti may refer to the vehicles of the four 
" Makārājas " (guardians of quarters). As regarde Agikhathdhe (Agniskandha) 
Dr. Bhacdsrker draws our sitention to Jàtaka No 40 which refers to s blazing 
Gre-pit crested by Mára oo the surface of which the Bodhizattra strode and gave 
s bow! to à hungry Pashcheka Buddha und extolled alme-giviog. Hultesch takes 
Agikhalhdha to reler to ' radiaot beings of another world." while Jari Charpeotier 
(HQ. 1999. 8T) understands it to mean piles of (bell-)fire. The passage containing 
the words Vimānadarmā, Hastidesend, eic., has been explained differently in A 
Volume of Indien Studies presented to Professor E.J. Rapson, pp. 646 f. According 
to the interpretation thet Gods favour with some recent writers, the spectacles 
in question were exhibited nat by Ašoka, but by previous rulers to the socom- 
fenimeut of the sound of drums But thanks to Adoks “ the sound of the bheri 
hail become the sound of dharma,” that is to say. instruction in dharma took the place 
'Of martial music that used to be heard on the occasion. of pompous shows io byacne 
times. What former kings could not accomplish by qeudy spectacles, wae achieved 
by Adoks by the simple encstentelioss teaching of the (roe Doekrine. The heri 
was tow used lo snnounpes the bing’ 
— tbe Minor Rock Ediet— Hájuke 


ha dna. Cuttares T, p 810; TIQ, 108, sp. dnepegisert vophibnec 












TOURS OF PIETY „Ra 


as well as the higher officials styled Rājūkas, and Prādetikas 
to inculcate the same while they set out for tour (anusam- 
yāna). The Dharma which they were to preach was explain- 
ed thus : ** An excellent thing is the bearkening to father and 
mother ;' an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, Brihmanas and ascetics ; excellent is 
abstention from the slaughter of living creatures ; excellent 
is small expense with small accumulation." 

created the new officials called NDharma-mahāmātras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of '' dhammadhi- 
thána'"" and ‘‘dhammavadhi,”’ i.e., the establishment 
and increase of Piety. 

While his officers were busy preaching the new Gospel, 
the emperor himself did not remain idle. Already in his 
eleventh regnal year he had “‘ started on the path " leading 
to Sambodhi (ayaya Sambodhim)* and commenced the tours 
of Piety (Dharhma-yātā) in the place of the old tours of 
pleasure (Vihāra-yātā). In the tours of Piety this was the 
practice—visiting ascetics and Brahmanas, with liberality 
to them ; visiting elders, with largess of gold; visiting the 
people of the country (Janapada) with instruction in the 
Law of Piety, and discussion of that Law. Tbe memory 
of a pious tour in Aéoka s twenty-first regnal year * (B.C. 249 
according to Smith) is preserved by the Kummindel and 
Nīgāli Sagar epigraphs in the Nepalese Tarai. These 
records prove that Asoka visited the birth-place of Gautama 
and paid reverence to the stápa of Konākamana, one of the 
former Buddhas. 





' Cf. Sigēlerāda Suttawta (Dialogues of the Buddha, TIL, 173 ©) 

2 Some scholar» take Sathbodhs to mean * supreme kooe ledge Bai Dr. D. N. 
Dbandarker contends that Sashbodhi is equivalent to the Bodh: Tree or the Mahātunfh: 
Temple ot Bodh Gays. According to the Dirpēredāma (p. 599) Abs visited — 
in the company of the Stharirs or Elder Upagupts (Hultaseb, CH. miss) 

$ Were these tours decennial T 
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In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, Ašoka issued the 
Seven Pillar Edicts which contain, among other things, a 
review of the measures taken during his reign for the 
** promotion of religion, the teaching of moral duty.” 


Benevolent Activity. Promotion of the Welfare of 
| Man and Beast. 


ASoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
offensive Samdjas and the massacre of living creatures to 
make curries in the imperial kitchen. Rock Edict VIII 
refers to the abolition ofthe vihkāra-yātrās or tours of pleasure 
in which hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of regulations ' 
restricting the slaughter and mutilation of animals. Dr. 
Smith points out tbat the prohibitions against animal 
slaughter in this edict coincide to a considerable extent with 
those recorded in the Arthašāstra. 

The emperor established healing arrangements in two 
kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and healing 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also, both for 
men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were imported and 
planted. Roots also and fruits, wheresoever lacking, were 
imported and planted. On the roads wells were dug. probably 
at intervals of 8 kos, flights of steps built for descending into 
the water, and banyan trees and mango groves planted for 
the enjoyment of man and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers (Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperors own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Kāruvāki,* mother of Tivara : 


'" whatever gift 
Dhomina-nigoma, cf. Patafijali Es Aa r. 
Dr. Barus suggests the ideotification of this lady witb A*andbimittá of the 


Mahàromsa and the  S5Sumongalacil&üsimt (Indian Culture, I, 123). 


i The suggestion 
though inyenious, is bard!y convincing. ggeostion, 
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has been given here by the second Queen— be it a mango- 
garden, or pleasure-grove or alms house, or aught else—is 
reckoned as proceeding from that gueen.'' 


Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church. 


In Rock Edict XII the emperor declares that he ** does 
reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics (Pavajitāni) 
or householders (Gharastüáni) by gifts and various forms of 
reverence."  'That. he was sincere in his professions is 
proved by the Barabar cave dedications in favour of the 
Ajivika ascetics, who were more akin to the Jainas than to 
the Buddhists. 

The emperor only cared for the ** growth of the essence 
(Sara) of the matter in sects.'” He says that ** he who does 
reverence to his own sect while disparaging the sects of 
others wholly from attachment to his own, with intent to 
enhance the splendour of bis own sect, in reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect." 
Concord (or concourse, Samacdyo) is praised by him as 
meritorious (Samavāyo eva sādhu). 

Just as Ašoka tried to secure concord among the various 
sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the Buddhist 
church. Tradition affirms that a Buddhist Council was 
convened at Pataliputra in the seventeenth year of his reign 
for the purpose of suppressing heresy and making a com- 
pilation of the true Buddhist doctrine (Saddhamma- 
samgaham). The Sarnath Edict and its variants may perhaps 
be regarded as embodying the resolution of this Council.’ 


Āšoka as a Builder. 


The gift of cave dwellings to the Ajivika monks affords 
us a glimpse into another side of Ašoka's activity. As late 


* Suith, Adoka, third ed , p. 55 
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as the fifth century A.D., sojourners in Pataliputra were 
struck with wonder at the magnificence of the emperor's 
architectural achievements. Tradition credits him with the 
construction of a splendid palace besides numerous relic 
mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually known to 
have enlarged the stūpa of Konākamana, a ‘ former Buddha’ 
and a predecessor of Sákyamuni. He also set up * pillars of 
morality ' Dharma-stambhas. Modern critics are eloquent 
in their praise of the polished surface of his columns and the 
fine workmanship of their crowning sculptures." 
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Character of Ašoka. His Success and Failure. 


Ašoka is one of the most interesting personalities in the 
history of India. He had the energy of a Chandragupta, 
the versatility of a Samudragupta and the catholicity of an 
Akbar. He was tireless in his exertion and unflagging in 
his zeal—all directed to the promotion of the spiritual and 
material welfare of his people whom he looked upon as his 
children. His illustrious grandfather was accustomed to 
dispose of cases even when indulging in the luxury of a 
massage of the limbs. Similarly Asoka used to listen to 
reports about the affairs of his people even while ‘ he was 
eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, at the cow- 
pen, in the palanquin and in the parks.’ The great soldier 
who had brought under subjection a huge territory un- 
conquered even by his ever victorious grandfather, could 
"at the same time, argue points of doctrine and discipline 
with a fraternity of erudite monks. The statesman who 
could pilot an empire through the storm and stress of a war 
that involved the death and deportation of hundreds of 
thousands of men was, at the same time, capable of organ- 
izing religious missions the sphere of whose activities 


| For Aáoka's achievements in the domain of art, see Smith, HFAIC, 15, 57 ffa; 
Adoka, pp. 107 ff.; CHI, 618 &.; Havell, ARI, 104 f., ete. 
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embraced three continents, and transforming a local sect in 
the Ganges Valley into one of the great religions of the world. 
The man who penetrated into the jungles of the Nepalese 
Tarai to pay homage to the birth-place of the Buddhas, bore 
no ill-will towards the descendants of their Brihmana and 
Jaina opponents, and granted cave-dwellings to the adherents 
Of a rival sect. The king who undertook tours with the object 
of granting largesses of gold to Brihmanas and Sramanas, 
admitted to office Yavanas in whose country there were neither 
Brabmanas nor Sramanas. He preached the virtues of 
concord and toleration in an age when religious feeling ran 
high and disruptive influences were at work within the fold 
of the Jaina and Buddhist churches. He preached non- 
violence when violence in war, religious ritual, royal 
pastime and festive gatherings was the order of the day. 
He eschewed military conquest not after defeat but after 
victory and pursued a policy of forbearance while still 
possessed of the resources of a mighty empire. The for- 
bearance of this strong man was only matched by his truth- 
fulness, and he describes in burning words which no Kalitga 
patriot could have improved upon, the terrible misery that 
he had inflicted on a hapless province. The example of 
Dharmāšoka, the pious king, exercised an ennobling influ- 
ence on posterity. In the second century A.D. Queen 
Gautami Balasri takes pride in the fact that ber son was 
* alien to hurting life even towards an offending enemy š 
(Kitaparadhe pi satujane apānahisāruchi). Even in the fifth 
century A.D., the rest-houses and free hospitals of Magadha 
excited the wonder and admiration of foreigners. The bene- 
factions of Dharmāšoka were a source of inspiration to royal 
personages as late as the time of Govindachandra of the 
Gāhadavāla dynasty. 

We have already seen that the political record of the 
great Maurya's early years was brilliant. His reign saw the 
final triumph of those centripetal forces that had been at 
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tm * E anode dnm ot Bizobiesre. The conquest of Kalinga | 
completed the unification of non-Tamil India under the 
LAS nony of Magadha. The dream of a United Jambu- 
—— divpa was nearly realised, 
But the policy of Dhamma-vijaya which he formulated 
— the Kalinga War was not likely to promote the cause 
for which a long line of able sovereigns from Binibisüra to 
Bindusára had lived and struggled. The statesman who 
turned civil administrators into religious propagandists, 
abolished hunting and jousts of arms, entrusted the fierce 
tribe-men on the north-west frontier and in the wilds of the 
Deccan to the tender care of "*superintendents of piety'' and 
did not rest till the sound of the war drum was completely 
hushed and the only sound that was heard was that of 
moral teaching, certainly pursued a policy at which Chandra- 
gupta Maurya would have looked askance. Dark clouds were 
looming 1n the north-western horizon. India needed men 
of the calibre of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her 
protect.on against the Yavana menace. She got a dreamer. 
Magadha alter the Kalinga War frittered away her conquer- 
ing energy in attempting. à religious revolution, as Egypt 
did under the guidance of Ikhbnaton, The result was politi- 
cally disastrous as will be shown in the next section. 
ASoka’s attempt to end war met with the same fate as the 
similar endeavour of President Wil-on. 

According to Dr. Smith's chronology Ašoka died in 
232 B.C., after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila.’ 






- 


1 The Oxford History of India, p. 116. 





SEOTION II. THe LATER MAURYAS AND THE DECLINE 
OF THEIR POWER. 


The Magadha Empire under Asoka extended from the 
foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 
But the withdrawal of the strong arm of Piyadasi was 
perhaps the signal for the disintegration of this mighty 
monarchy. ‘‘ His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand.'' The provinces 
fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians began to pour across 
the north-western gates of the empire, and a time came when 
the proud monarchs of Pātaliputra and Rājagriha had to 
bend their knees before the despised provincials of * Andhra’ 
and Kalinga. 

Unfortunately, no Megasthenes or Kautilya has left any 
account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to reconstruct 
a detailed history of Ašoka's successors from the scanty data 
furnished by one or twoinscriptions and a few Brahmanical, 
Jaina and Buddhist works. 

Ašoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he pays 
attention to the distribution of alms made by all his children, 
and in particular to those made by the ** Princes, sons of the 
Queens.'"" It is to this last category that belonged some of 
the Kumāras who represented the Imperial authority 
Takshašilā, Ujjayini, Suvarņagiri and Tosalī. Tivara,' the 
son of queen Karuvaki, the only prince named in the in- 
scriptions, does not appear to have mounted the imperial 
throne. Three other sons, namely, Mahendra, Kunāla 
(Dharma-vivardbana, Suyasas ?), and Jalauka are mention- 
edin literature. It is, however, uncertain whether Mabendra 
was a son of Ašoka or bis brother. 

i For Tivara a» a Mogsdhan name sce the Book of Kindred Sayings, 11, pp. 12> 
80. 
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The Vayu Purana says that after Ašoka's death his son 
Kunāla reigned for eight years. Kunala’s son and succes- 
sor was Bandhupiàlita, and Bandhupilita's dāyāda or heir 
was Indrapalita. After Indrapālita came  Devavarman, 
Satadhanus and Brihadratha. 

The Matsya Purana gives the following list of Ašoka's 
successors :——Dašaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and Briha- 
dratha. 

The Vishnu Purana furnishes the following names :— 
Suyagas, Daéaratha, Saūgata, Salisika, Somasarman Sata- 
dhanvan and Bribadratha. 

The Divyāvadāna * has the following list :—Sawpadi, 
Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadbarman and Pushyamitra. 

Jaina writers refer toa Maurya King of Rājagriha, named 
Balabhadra.* 

The Ràjataranginf mentions Jalauka as the successor of 
Ašoka in KaSmira, while Tāranātha mentions another suc- 
cessor Virasena who ruled in Gandhāra and was, as Dr. 
Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of Subhügasena 
of Polybius.* 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. The reality of the existence of 
Kunāla is established by the combined testimony of the 
Puranic and Buddhist works (which represent him as the 
father of Sarmpadi) as well as the evidence of Hemachandra 
and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina writers. The 
names Dharma-vivardhana occurring in the Divyāvadāna 
and the Records of Fa Hien and SuyaSas found in the 
Vishnu and the Bhāgavata Purdnas were probably birudas 
or epithets of this prince. Tradition is not unanimous 
regarding the accession of Kunāla to the imperial throne. 

! p. 483. 


3 Jacobi, Introduction to the Kalparūtra of Bhadrabühu, 1870, p. 9. 
1 Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 362 ; Cemb. Hist. Ind.. I, p. 512, 
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He is reputed to have been blind. His position was, there- 
fore, probably like that of Dhritarashtra of the Great Epic 
and, though nominally regarded as the sovereign, he was 
physically unfit to carry on the work of government which 
was presumably entrusted to his favourite son Samprati, 
who is described by Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate successor of Ašoka. 

Kunāla's son was Bandhupalita according to the Vāyu 
Purāņa, Sarnpadi (Samprati) according to the Divyāvadāna 
and the Pātaliputrakalpa of Jinaprabbasuri, and Vigatašoka 
according to Taranatha.’ Either these princes were identi- 
cal or they were brothers. If the latter view be correct then 
Bandhupālita may have been identical with Dasaratha 
whose reality is established by the brief dedicatory inserip- 
tions on the walls of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjum Hills 
which he bestowed upon the Ājēvikas. DaSaratha, who 
receives the epithet **devünampiya'' in the inscriptions, was 
a grandson of Asoka according to the Matsya and Vishnu 
Puranas, and the predecessor of Samprati (variant Sanīgata) 
according to the same authorities. 

Indrapālita must be identified with Samprati or Sālišūka 
according as we identify Bandhupālīta with Daéaratha or 
Samprati. ‘‘ In the matter of the propagation of the Jaina 
faith, Jaina records speak as highly of Samprati as Buddhist 
records do of Asoka.'" The Pātaliputrakalpa of Jinaprabha- 
suri says, '' in Pataliputra flourished the great king Sam- 
prati, son of Kunāla, lord of Bharata with its three conti- 
nents, the great Arhanta who established Vihdras for frama- 
nas even in non-Aryan countries.” ` p 

Dr. Smith shows good grounds for believing that the 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western India. 
In his Ašoka * he admits that the hypothesis that Ašoka left 


1 Ind. Ant., 1875, 362. 
3 Third ed., p- 70. 





two grandsons, of whom one (Dasaratha) succeeded him in 
bis eastern and the otber (Samprati) in his western domi- 
nions, is little more than a guess. The Jaina writers repre- 
sent Samprati as ruling over Pāțaliputra as well as Ujjayinī. 


His name is mentioned in the Purāņic list of Asoka's Maga- 


dban successors. 
The existence of S&li$éüka is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purüna but also by that of the Gārgt 


Sarmhitā* and the e Vayu manuscript referred to by Pargiter. 


He may have been identical with Vribaspati, son of Sam- 
prati, according to the Divyāvadāna, unless Vrihaspati re- 
presented a different branch of the imperial family. 

Devavarman and Soma$arman are variant readings of the 
same name. The same is the case with Satadhanus and 
Satadbanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena and 
Pushyadharma ; they may be merely birudas or secondary 
names of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. But the possibi- 
lity that they represent a distinct branch of the Maurya line 
is not entirely excluded. 

The last of the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha, Briha- 
dratha, is mentioned not only in the Puranas but also in 
Bāņa's Harsha-charita. He was assassinated by his general 
Pushyamitra who is perhaps wrongly described by the 
Divyāvadāna as of Maurya descent. A Maurya minister 
is said to have been imprisoned by the regicide family. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western India 
as well as Magadha long after the extinction of the Imperial 
line. King Dbavala of the Maurya dynasty is referred to in 
the Kanaswa inscription of A.D. 738.* Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar 


1 Kern's Brihbateamhità, p. 37. The (ārgi Sarhhitd says, ""'Tbere will be 


 Bālišūkā s wicked quarreleome king. Unriyhteous although theorising on rightecusnces, 


dharmarādi adhármikah (ric) he erueliy oppresses his country." 
9 Ind. Ant., XIIT, 168; Bomb, Gas , Y, Part 2, p. 264. Krņaswa i» in the Kotah 


state, Itālputāna. It in not unlikely thet Dhavala was » descendant of some princely 
Viceroy of Ujiain. 
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identifies bim with Dhavalappadeva, the overlord of Dhanika 
mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) inscription of cir. A.D. 
725.' Maurya chiefsof the Koñkan and Khāndesh are refer- 
red to in Early Chalukya and Yādava epigraphs.* A Maurya 
ruler of Magadha named  Pürnavarman is mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. 

There can be no doubt that during the sovereignty of the 
later Mauryas the Magadba Empire experienced a gradual 
decay. Aéoka died in or about the year 232 B.C. Witbin a 
quarterofa century after bis death a Greek army crossed tbe 
Hindukush which was the Maurya frontier in the days of 
Chandragupta and his grandson The Yuga Purāņa section 
of the Gargt Samhita bears testimony to the decline of 
the Maurya power in the Madhyadeša after the reign of 
Sālišūka : 

7 Tatah Sāketam ákramya 
Paūchālān Mathurārnstathā 
Yavand dushtavikrantah 
prapsyanti Kusumadhvajam 
Tatah Pushpapure prapte 
Kardame prathite hite 
Akula vishayáh sarve 
Bhavishyanti na samsayah.* 


‘t Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa 
(in Oudb), the Paūchāla country and Mathura, wil! reach 
(or take) Kusumadhvaja. Pushpapura (Pātaliputra) being 
reached all provinces will undoubtedly be in disorder.’ 

Where was now the power that bad expelled the prefects 
of Alexander and burled back the battalions of Seleukos ” 


1 Hp. Ind, XII, p. U. But eee Ep. XX. 122. The date A.D. 725 is not accepted 
by other scholars who prefer A.D. 813. 

? Bomb. Gas , 1. Part 9, pp. 9&3, 284. Mūbier suggests (ET, Fed.. IH, p. 195 
that these Maurya chieftains of the Kotkan were probably deaeodavis of the princely 
viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our atiention to the far ly nama “Mere” which 
i» met with in the Mabrstta country, and ie apparently a corruption «f *‘Meurys 

5 Kern, Brihat Sarhhstā, p. I. 
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According to Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasād Sāstrī' a 
reaction promoted by the Brāhmaņas had sapped the 
foundations of the Maurya authority and dismembered the 
empire. 

Among the causes of the alienation of the Brāhmaņas the 
foremost place is given to Ašoka's Edict against animal 
sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Sàstri's opinion, was certainly 
directed against the Brāhmaņas as a class and was specially 
offensive because it was promulgated by a Sadra ruler. 
As to the first point we should remember that prohibition of 
animal sacrifices did not necessarily imply hostility towards 
Brāhmaņas. Long before Ašoka Brāhmaņa sages whose 
teachings have found a place in the Holy Sruti, the most 
sacred literature of the Brahmanas, declared themselves in 
no uncertain terms against sacrifices, and in favour of 
Ahimsá (non-violence). In the Mundaka Upanishad? we 
have the followtng Sloka :— 


Plasa hyete adridhà yajūarūpā 
Ashtadaéoktam avaram yeshu karma 
Etachchhreyo ye bhinandanti mūdhā 
Jaramrityum te punarevāpi yanti. 


" Frail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the bighest good; are subject again 
and again to old age and death." In the Chhāndogya 
Upanishad ° Ghora Angirasa lays great stress on Ahimsa. 

As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas as 
of Südra extraction. Certain Puránic texts assert no doubt, 
that after Mahāpadma there will be kings of Sidra origin." 

! JASB, 1910, pp. 2598. 

* 1.9.7 

3 TJI. 17. 4. 


4 Tatah prabhritīrājāmo bhaeíshyab Südrayonayab. The reading in other texts 
is, however, Tato nripd bhacishyanti Sddraprayasteadharmikah (DKA, 25). 
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But this statement cannot be taken to mean that all the 
post-Mahüpadman kings were Šūdras, as in that case the 
Suūgas and the Kāņvas also will have to be classed as 
Südras. The Mudrārākshasa, the evidence of which is cited 
to prove that Chandragupta was a Sidra,’ is a late work, and 
its evidence is contradicted by earlier authorities. In the 
Mahāparinibbāna sutta the Moriyas (Mauryas) are represented 
as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. The Mahāvamsa * refers 
to the Moriyas asa noble (kshatriya) clan and represents 
Chandragupta as a scion of this clan. In the Divyāvadāna * 
Bindusara, son of Chandragupta, said to a girl, '' Tvam 
Nāpinī aham Raja Kshatriyo M ūrdhābhishiktah katham 
maya sardham samāgamo bhavishyati ?"' ‘Thou arta barber 
girl, I am a consecrated kshatriya (king). How can I unite 
myself with thee ? ' In the same work" Ašoka says to one 
of his queens (Tishyarakshita), ** Devi aham  Kshatriyah 


1 Among real Sidra kings may be included the Nandas, a few rulers mentioned 
in the Garuda Purana (Ch. 145. 4) and the Si-y@-Kiof Hiven Tsang (Watters, T. 322; 
II. 252), and certain princes of Western India and the Indus Valley mentioned 
on pp. 54-55 of Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age. 

2 In the play Chandragupta is styled * Nandünraya" and Vrishala. As to tbe 
former appellation we should note that the play describes Nanda as abhijene. Further 
it calla Chandragupta Mauryaputra, and though commentators try to reconcile the 
epithets Nandānraya and Mauryaputra, we learn from early Buddbist writers that 
Maurya is not a metronymic of Char.dragupta or of his father, but the desiznation of an 
old tribe. The Grecks, too, refer to a tribe called Morieis (Max Moller. Sans. Lit.. 280; 
Cunn.. JASB, XXIII, 680). As to the epithet Vríshala it should be remembered that 
a lurápic text applies it even to the founder of the so-called Andbra dynasty (Porgiter, 
DKA, 38). Bot we learn from contemporary epigraphs that the dynasty regarded  it- 
self as ‘Bamhana.” According to Manu (X. 43) the epithet Vrishala could be applied 
to degraded kshatriyas (cf. THQ, 1930, 271 ff. Cf. also Mbh. XTI. 90, 15f., ** The Blessed 
Dharma is Vrisha, He who deals with it in such a way that it ceases to be of any use 
is called a Vrishala, Vriehohi Bhagavan Dharmo yastasya kurute kyalam). The 
Mauryas by their Greek connection and Jaina and Buddhist leanings certainly deviated 
from the Dharma as understood by the great Brahmans law-givers. Attention may 
be invited io this connection to the epithet Vasaleka (Vpishala) ap plied by Brahmagas 
to the Buddba himself (Mookerji, Hindu Cicilization, 964). 

3] Geiger'a Translation, p. 27. 

4 P. 370. 

6 P.409, 
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kshatriya, how can I take onion 2 ` Ina Mysore inscription 
Chandragupta is described as ‘‘ an abode of the usages of 
eminent kshatriyas. ' ' The Kautiliya's preference of an 
‘‘abhijdta’’ king seems also to suggest that the sovereign of 
the reputed author was born of a noble family.’ 
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Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit Sástri says: '' this was followed by another edict in 
which Asoka boasted that those who were regarded as gods 
on earth have been reduced by him into false gods. If it 
means anything it means that the Brāhmaņas who were 
regarded as Bhadevas or gods on earth had been shown up 
by him.'' 


The original passage referred to above runs thus :— 


Y (i)-imāya kālāya Jambudipasi amisā devā husu te dani 
m (1) s-kata. 


Pandit Sastri followed the interpretation of Senart. But 
Sylvain Lévi* bas shown that the word amisā cannot 
stand for Sanskrit amrishā, for in the Bbābrū edict we find 
Musa and not Misa for Sanskrit mrishd (falsely or false). The 
recently discovered Māski version reads mistbhata for misam- 
kata, showing that the original form was misr£bhüta. It will 
be grammatically incorrect to form mitsibhūtā from Sanskrit 
mrishā. The word mi$ra means mixed. And mišrībhūtā 
means “made to mix” or made to associate. The meaning 
of the entire passage is ''during that time the men in India 
who had been unassociated with the gods became associated 


1 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inacriptions, p. 10. 
2 CJ. Arthadāstra, p. 326. See also supra, 216 f. (the reign of Chandragupta). 
3 Hultzecb, Ašoka, 168, 
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with them.''' There is thus no question of '' showing 
up'' anybody.’ 

Pandit Sāstri adds that the appointment by Ašoka of 
Dharma-mahāmātras, i.e., of superintendents of morals, was 
a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brāhmaņas. It is hardly correct to represent the Dharma- 
mahamatras as mere superintendents of morals when their 
duties consisted in the establishment of tbe Law of Piety 
(which included liberality to Brāhmaņas), the promotion 
of the welfare of the Yavanas, Kāmbojas, Gāndhāras, 
Rāshtrikas, Brāhmaņas and others, revision of sentences of 
imprisonment or execution, the supervision of the family 
establishments of the Emperor's brothers and other rela- 
tives, and the administration of alms-giving.” These duties 
were not essentially those of a mere superintendent of morals, 
and were not a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of 
the Brihmanas. Moreover, there is nothing to show that 
the Dharma-mahāmātras were wholly recruited from non- 
Brahmanas. | 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where Ašoka 
insists upon his officers strictly observing the principles of 
Danda-samatā and Vyavahdra-samatt. Pandit Sastri takes 
the expressions to mean ‘equality of punishment ' and *equa- 
lity in lawsuits’ irrespective of caste, colour and creed, and 
adds that this order was very offensive to the Brāhmaņas who 
claimed many privileges including immunity from capital 
punishment. 


1 Cf. Apastamba Dharmasütra, IT. 7. 16. 1: “Formerly men an! gods lived together 
in thia world. Then the gods in reward of tlieiv sacrifices went to heaven, but men 
wereleft behind. Those men who perform sacrifices in the same manner as the gods 
did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven." My attention was first drawn to 
tbis passage by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Cf. also Harīirarkša (ILI. 32.1) : ‘Devatanam 
manushyānārh sahacüso" kharattadā."” 

? The true import of the pissage was pointed out by Dr. Bhenderkar in the 
Indian Antiguary. 1012, p. 170. 

3 Asoka, third ed., pp. 168-69. 
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The passage containing the expressions Danda-samata 
and Vyavahāra-samatā should not be divorced from its con- 
text and interpreted as if it were an isolated ukase. We 
quote the passage with the context below :— 


** To my Rajiikas set over many hundred thousands of 
people I have granted independence (or discretion) in the 
award of honours and penalties. But as it is desirable that 
there should be uniformity in judicial procedure (Vyavahāra- 
samata) and uniformity in penalties (Danda-samatà), from 
this time forward my rule in this—‘‘ To condemned men 
lying in prison under sentence of death a respite of three 
days is granted by me.'' 

It is clear from the extract quoted above that the order 
regarding Vyavahāra-samatā and Danda-samatë is to be 
understood in connection with the general policy of decen- 
tralisation which the Emperor introduced. Ašoka allowed 
discretion to the Rājūkas in the award of penalties, but he 
did not like that the Danda and Vyavahāra prevalent 
within the jurisdiction of one Hajuka should be entirely 
different ‘from those prevailing within the jurisdiction 
of others... He wanted to maintain some uniformity 
(samata) both in Danda (penalties) as well as in 
Vyavahāra (legal procedure). As an instance he refers to 
the rule about the granting of a respite of three days to 
condemned men. ‘The Samatā which he enforced involved 
a curtailment of the autonomy of the Rājūkas and did 
not necessarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the 
Brabmanas from capital punishment. 

But were the Brahmanas really immune unter all circum- 
stances from capital punishment in ancient India ? We 
learn from the Pazichavimsa Brühmana* that a Purohita (priest) 


! Tam indebted for this suggestion to Mr. 8. N. Majumdar. 
2 Vedic Index, II, p. 84. The story of Kutsa and his chaplain, Caland, Paūch. Br., 
XIV. 6.8; cf. Brihadāraņyaka Up., Til, 9.26, 
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might be punished with death for treachery to his master. 
The Kautiliya,’ tells us that a Bribmana guilty of treason 
was to be drowned. Readers of the Mahābhārata are 
familiar with the stories of the punishments inflicted on 
Mandavya and Likhita.? The life of a Brāhmaņa was not 
sO sacrosanct in ancient as in mediaeval and modern India. 
We learn from the Aitareya Brahmana that king Haris- 
chandra of the Ikshvāku family did not scruple to offer a 
Brahmana boy as a victim in a sacrifice, 

Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brahmanical 
policy of Ašoka we have the positive evidence of some of 
his inscriptions which proves the Emperor's solicitude for 
the well-being of the Brabmanas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brahmanas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 
the same class. In Edict V he refers to the employment of 
Dharma-mahāmātras to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the Brahmanas. 

Pandit Sastri says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Ašoka was removed the Brāhmaņas seemed to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such conflict between the children of Asoka and 
the Brāhmaņas. On the other band, if the Brahmana 
historian of Kaámira is to be believed, the relations between 
Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of Asoka, and the 
Brāhmaņical Hindus were entirely friendly.” 


1 p. 229. 

2 Adi, 107 and Sdnti, 23, 36. 

3 Note also the employment of Brāhmaņa officers, e.g., Pushyamitra, by the later 
Mauryas. Kalhaņa has nothing but praise for Adoka. Another Brāhmaņa writer, Bāņa, 
applies the opithet andrya (ignoble) not to tho Maurya kings, but to the Brābmaņa general 
who overthrew the last of them. Visakbadatta compares Chandragupta with the Boar Io 
carnation of Vishnu. Certain epic and Purāļ ic writers, it in true, refer tothe Mauryas as 
asüras and the Gárgi-Sathhitaà draws pointed attention to the oppressive rule of some 
of the later members of the family. But there is little to suggest that the Brahmapas 
were special victims of Maurya tyranny. On the contrary members of the class were 
freely admitted to high office as evidenced by the case of Pushyamitra. The epithet 
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In conclusion Pandit Sastri refers to the assassination 
Of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushyamitra 
Šunga and says, ** We clearly see the hands of the Brāhmaņas 
in the great revolution." But the Buddhist remains at 
Bhārhut erected '* during the sovereignty of the Sungas '' 
do not bear out the theory which represents them as the 
leaders of a militant Braihmanism. Are inferences deduced 
from uncorroborated writings of late authors like the compiler 
of the Divyāvadāna and perhaps Tāranātha to be preferred to 
the clear testimony of contemporary monuments ? Even 
admitting that Pushyamitra was a militant Brāhmaņist we 
fail to see how the decay and dismemberment of the Maurya 
empire can be attributed primarily to him or his Brahmanist 
followers. "The empire was a shrivelled and attenuated 
carcase long before Pushyamitra's coup d'etat of c. 187 B.C. 
We learn from the Zajatarangint that immediately after 
the death of Ašoka one of his own sons, Jalauka, made 
himself independent in Kašmīra and conquered the plains 
including Kanauj. If Tāranātha is to be believed another 
prince, Virasena, apparently wrested Gandhāra from 
the bands of the feeble successor of the great Maurya at 
Pataliputra. The secession of Vidarbha or Berar is 
vouched for by the Malavikagnimitram of Kālidāsa. The loss 
of the northern provinces is confirmed by Greek evidence. 
We learn from Polybius that about 206 B. C., there ruled 
over them a king named Sophagasenus (Subhagasena, 
probably a successor of Virasena). We quote the passage 
referring to the king below :— 


'* He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus (Hindu- 
kush) and descended into India ; renewed his friendship with 


asura or sura-doish was applied not only to the Mauryas but to all persons * beguiled by 
the Buddha.” The testimony of the Purāņas in this respect is contradicted by that 
of contemporary epigraphs which refer to Aácka and the only one among his imperial 
descendants who has left any epigraphic record as devünompíya, that is, the 
beloved (and not the enemy) of the gods. 


* 
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Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians ; received more . 
elepbants, until he had 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king bad agreed to 
hand over to him.'' 

It will be seen that Subhāgasena was a king and not a 
petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would have 
us believe. Heis called ** king of the Indians," a title 
which was applied by the classical writers to great kings 
like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is nothing in 
the account of Polybius to show that he was vanquished 
by the Syrian king in war or was regarded by the latter 
as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, the statement 
that Antiochos ** renewed his friendship (or alliance) with 
Sophagasenus, king of the Indians " proves that the two 
monarchs met on equal terms and friendly relations were 
established between them. The renewal of friendship 
on the part of the Greek king and tbe surrender of 
elepbants on the part of his Indian brother, only remind 
us of the relations subsisting between Chandragupta and 
Seleukos. Further the expression ‘* renewal of friend- 
ship” seems to suggest that Subhāgasena had had 
previous dealings with Antiochos. Consequently he must 
have come to the throne sometime before 206 B. C. The 
existence of an independent kingdom in the north-west 
before 206 B. C. shows that the Maurya Empire must 
have begun to break up nearly a quarter of a century 
before the usurpation of Pushyamitra. 

— We have seen that the theory which ascribes the decline 
and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a Brahmanical 
revolution led by Pushyamitra does not bear serutiny. 
Was the Maurya disruption due primarily to the Greek 
invasions ? The earliest Greek invasion after Asoka, that 
of Antiochos the Great, took place about 206 B. C., and we 
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have seen that the combined testimony of Kalhana and 
Polybius leaves no room for doubt that the dissolution of 
the empire began long before the raid of the Hellenistic 
monarch. 

What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the mighty empire ? There are good grounds for 
believing that the government of the outlying provinces by 
the imperial officials was oppressive. Already in the time 
of Bindusara ministerial oppression had goaded the people 
of Taxila to open rebellion. The Divyāvadāna says! :— 


‘* Atha Rajño Vindusdrasya Takshasilā nama nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rājūā Vindusāren Āšoko visaryjitah... 
yavat Kumārašchaturaūgena balakayena Takshasilam gatak, 
érutva Takshašilā nivāsinah paurah...pratyudgamya cha 
kathayanti * na vayam Kumārasyā viruddhah napi Rajro 
Vindusürasya api tu dushļķāmātyā asmakam paribhavam 
kurvanii.' '' 

** Now 'Taxila a city of Bindusāra's revolted. The king 
Bindusāra despatched Ašoka there...while the prince was 
nearing Taxila with the fourfold army, the resident Pauras 
(citizens of Taxila), on hearing of it...came out to meet bim 
and said :—‘ We are not opposed to the prince nor even to 
king Bindusāra. But these wicked ministers insult us.’ *' 

Taxila again revolted during the reign of Asoka and the 
cause was again the tyranny of the ministers.  '' Rajñ- 
ošokasy-ottarāpathe Takshasila | nagaram | viruddham...'' * 
Prince Kunāla was deputed to the government of the city. 
When the prince went there the people said '' na vayam 
Kumārasya viruddhā na rājūo'-$okasy-āpi tu dushtātmāno' 
mātyā dgatyasmakam apamdnaim kurvanti.”’ 

The Divyāvadāna is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers, is 


t p.371. 
2 Dicyácadàna, 4071. 
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affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga Edicts. Address- 
ing the High officers (Mahümatras) in charge of Tosali he 
says: '' All men are my children; and just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, 
pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to 
this, for the principle of government is well-established. 
Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprisonment 
or torture and when the result is his imprisonment without 
due cause, many other people are deeply grieved...... Ill 
performance of duty can never gain my regard... The 
restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take place 
without due cause. And for this purpose, in accordance 
with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every 
five years such persons as are of mild and temperate dis- 
position, and regardful of the sanctity of life...From Ujjain, 
however, the Prince for this purpose will send out a similar 
body of officials, and will not over-pass three years. In the 
same way—from "Taxila.'' ' 

From the concluding words of the Edict it appears that 
offieial maladministration was not confined to the province 
of Kalinga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and Taxila was 
similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the provincials 
was being slowly undermined by ministerial oppression long 
before Pushyamitra's coup d'etat of c. 187 B.C., and the 
Greek invasion of c. 206 B.C. Ašoka no doubt did his best 
to check the evil, but he was ill served by his officers. 1t 
is significant that the provincials of the north-west—the 
very people who complained of the oppression of the 
dushtamatyas as early as the reign of Bindusāra, were 
among the first to break away from the Maurya empire. 


1 Smith, A£oka, Third Ed., pp. 194-96. 
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"The Magadhan successors of Ašoka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of dis- 


ruption.' The martial ardour of imperial Magadha had 
vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the battle- 
fields of Kalifga. Asoka had given up the aggressive 


militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must bave seriously impaired the 
military efficiency of his empire.* He had called upon his sons 
and even great grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the 
shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience and gentle- 
ness. These latter had heard more of Dhamma-ghosha than 
of Bheri-ghosha.* It is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
the rois faineants who succeeded to the imperial throne of 
Pātaliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of 
Chandragupta and Chanakya. 


1 On the contrary, if the Gārgī Sarhhitā is to be believed, one of his successors, 
namely Sāličfūka, actually quickened the pace by bis tyrauny—Sarüshtra mardate 
ghoram dharmarvādi adhürmikah (sic). Some of Aéoka's descendants (¢.9., Jalauka) set 
up independent sovereignties, and were thus directly responsible for the dismemberment 
of the empire. 

2 Cf the passage in the Gārgī Samhita to which attention is drawn by 
Jeyaswal (JBORS, IV, 261}—sthdpayishyatt mohātmā vijaya nāma dhāmikam, 
“ the (col will establish the so-called conquest of Dharma." The expression 
mohātmā reminds one of the later mesning of *Devānarmpiga" (fool, idiot like a brote 
beast, Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 510). 

3 The royal buot and jousts of arms in Samajas were abolished, The army 
seems to have been practically inactive during the last 29 yeara of the reign as the 
ewperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that ' the sound of the bheri had 
become the sound of the True Law, Dharma." The Chinese Hou Hanshu (quoted by 

8. Konow., CIT, Vol. TI, p. lxvii) testifies to the fact the people of India '' practise 
the religion of the Buddba; ít has become a habit with them not to kill and not to 
fight." The eaze with which general Pushyarnitra overthrew bis king in tbe very 
sight of the army shows tbat unlike the earlier kings of the dynasty who took the 
field io person, the last of the Mauryas lost touch with his fighting forces and ceased 
to command their affection. The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also 
have crippled the financial resources of the empire. The system of autonomous 
Rájükas instituted by Ašoks must have let loose centrifugal forces that his successors 
were unable to obeck. 
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The disintegration which set in before 206 B.C. was 

- accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 

in the Gürgi Samhita and the Mahābhāshya of Patafijali. 
The final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra. 


GENEALOGY OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 


Mauryss of Pipphalivana 
Chandragupta 
Bindusāra VS 


| | ( (1) Devi (first wife) | 


E Asandhimitraé (frat queen) 


° | | 
Sushima (Somana) Aéoka Piyadasi = (3) Kāruvākī (second queen) Vigatāšoka 


(4) Pudmāvatī (Tisas) 
Nigrodha (5) Tisbyarakahitā 
Ae sk SN Ce ee ee 
Mehendrā ? Kunšla (Suyaáas ?! Jalauka Tivara, Son of Kāruvākt 


(son uf Devi) (son of Padmāvatī King of Kaámira 


— 





- 


| 
Bandhupálita Samprati Vigatašoka 


(Da$aratha °?) 
Virasenua of Gandbāra 


? Subbāgasena, ` King of the Indians '* 


r 
Saliddka 


i Somafsarman (Devavarman P) 
Prince of Prince of Satadbavvan (Saéadharman ?) 
Suvasrņagiri Ujjsin 
: Bribadratha (killed by his Commander-in-Chief 
š : : Pushyamitra) 
: I : 
Suketuvarmā : Pūrņavarman (Magadha) 
(Maurya of Kofkan) : 
(Mauryae of Valabhi Dhavala 738-39 A.D. 
and (Rā jputāna) 
Khāndesh 


Govindarāja 
Yüdava feudatory, 1069 A.D. 





CHAPTER VI. THE SUNGA (?) EMPIRE AND 
THE BACTRIAN GREEKS. 


SECTION I. THe REIGN or PUSHYAMITRA. 


Satatam kampūyāmāsa Yavanüneka eva yah 

balapaurushasampannān kritüstrünamitaujasah 

yathüsuran Kālakeyān devo vajradharastathā. . 
—Mahābhārata.' 


Audbhijjo bhavitā kaschit senānīh Kāšyapo dvijah 
ašvamedham Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyatt. 
—Harivamsa* 


The  Mauryas had done much for Indian unity by 
bringing the greater part of the country under “ one 
umbrella,'* by defending it against the generals of Alexander 
and Seleukos, by establishing a uniform system of adminis- 
tration, by using Prākrit for official purposes throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire and attempting to knit 
together the different sections of its composite population 
by the strong tie of a common Dharma. With the fall of the 
dynasty Indian history for the time being loses its unity. 
The command of one single political authority is no longer 
obeyed from the snowy heights of the Hindukush to the 
verdant plains of Bengal and the Upper Karnatic. Hordes of 
outlanders pour tbrough the northwestern gates of the country 
and establish aggressive monarchies in Gandhāra, Western 
Malwa and neighbouring regions. The Pañjāb is seized by 
foreigners and the Deccan by local dynasts. "The political 
connection of the Madhyadeéa with the valleys of the Indus 


1 TI. 4, 23, ? TIT, 2, 40, 
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and the Godavari is temporarily snapped, and the splendour 
of the Magadhan metropolis is dimmed by the rising glory of 
Sakala, Vidišā, Pratishķhāna and other cities. Brahmanism 
gains ground in the Ganges valley and the Deccan, 
while Jainism flourishes in Orissa. The sects of the 
Māhešvaras and the Bhāgavatas become powers to reckon 
with. The study of Sanskrit receives an impetus at the 
hands of the grammarians of the Madhyadesa, while Prákrit 
literature enjoys the patronage of the courts of Pratishthāna 
and Kuntala in Southern India. 

Bribadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, 
was, according to the Purāņas and the Harsha-charita, 
assassinated by his general Pushyamitra who usurped the 
throne, and founded a new line of kings. 

The origin of the usurping family is wrapped up in obs- 
curity. According to the Divyāvadāna Pushyamitra was 
lineally descended from the Mauryas. The Mālavikāgnti- 
mitram, on the other band, makes Agnimitra, son of Pushya- 
mitra, a scion of the Baimbika family,’ while the Purāņas, 
and apparently the Harsha-charita, represent these kings as 
Sungas. One writer suggests that the Sungas whose names 
ended in Mitra were Iranians, worshippers of the Sun 
(Mithra).? Others regard them as Indian Brahmanas. Curious- 
ly enough Panini * connects the Sungas with the well-known 


! In the Malavikagnimitram (Act IV, Verse 14; Tawney's translation, p 69) 
Agoimitra claims to belong to the Baimbika kula. Mr. H. A. Shah suggests (Proceed- 
ings of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, p. 379) that the Baimbiksā were 
connected with the family of Bimbisāra. It is more probable that the epithet 
* Baimbika ` (in the passage dākshiņyam nama bimboshthi Barmbikanam kulacratam) 
is connected with the river Bimbikā mentioned in the Bharbut Inscriptions (Barua 
and Sinba, p. 8). Cf. Jaimbaki in Patañjali, IV, 1. 97. In the Haricamáa 
(Bhavishya, II. 40) the Brábmaga Senüni who is to restore the Aécamedha is 
represented os a Kásyapa. Jayaswal identifies him with Pushbyamitra. Curiously 
enough the Baudhdadyana Srauta Sütra (ed. Caland, Vol. IIT, p. 449) represents the 
Baimbakayah as Kaéyapas. 

1 JASB, 1012, 287. 

3 In Sūtra IV, 1, 117, 
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Brāhmaņa family of the Bhāradvājas. Saungīputra, ''son 
Of a female descendant of Suüga,'' is the name of a teacher 
in the Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad.’ Saungayani, '' descend- 
ant of Saunga’’ is the name of a teacher in the Varhéa 
Brāhmaņa. Macdonell and Keith point out that the Sungas 
are known as teachers in the Āšvalāyana Srauta Sūtra.” 
In view of the conflicting statements in the Malavikagni- 
mitram, the Purdnas, etc., it is difficult to say whether 
Pushyamitra and his descendants were Sungas of the 
Bhāradvāja Gotra or Baimbikas of KaSyapa lineage. We 
shall, however tentatively accept the Puranic designation 
of the kings in question in the present historical sketch. 

It is not known for certain when and why the family of 
Pushyamitra, like the Kadambas of a later date, exchanged 
the ferule for the sword. There is no reason to think 
that Ašoka tyrannised over the Brahmanas and that his 
oppression forced them to engage in non-priestly pursuits. 
Brūhmaņa Senāpatis were by no means rare in ancient 
India. The fact that officers of this class found employment 
under the Later Mauryas proves conclusively that the latter 
could not have pursued an anti-Brahmanical policy. 

The Dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pátaliputra, Ayodhya, 
Vidiéa, and, if the author of the Divyāvadāna and Taranatha 
are to be believed, Jalandhara and Sakala. It appears from 
the Divyāvadāna,' that the Emperor himself continued to 
reside in Pātaliputra. The Malavikagnimitram tells us 
that Vidišā (Besnagar in Eastern Malwa) was governed by 


i WI. 4, 31. 

1 KIr. 13.5, etc. The Varsa Brāhmaņa stoms to associate the Sufgas with the 
Madra country. Ved. Index, IT, p. 123. 

3 (Cf. the cases of Drona, Kripa and Aávattbáman in the Mahābhārata, of Ravideva 
in the Indian Antíquary, VIII. 20, of Kholeávara, the commander of Yādava kings and 
of Bomeévara, the Bribmans general of the Pala kings. 

4“ P. 434. 
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Prince Agnimitra, probably as his father's viceroy (Goptri).' 
Another viceroy, also a relation of the emperor, may have 
governed Kosala. Agnimitra’s queen had a brother of 
inferior caste, named Virasena. He was placed in command 
of a frontier fortress on the banks of the Narmada (Atthi 
devte vanndvaro bhada Vtraseno mama, so bhattiņā anta- 
vüladugge Nammadatire * thavido). 


Affairs in the Deccan. 


It appears from the Mālavikāgnimitram that the founda- 
tion of the dynasty of Pushyamitra almost synchronised with 
the establishment of a new kingdom in the Deccan, viz., Vidar- 
bha or Berar. Agnimitra's Amātya (Minister) refers to the 
kingdom as ** achiradhishthita ”’ (established not long ago) 
and compares its king to a tree which is newly planted and 
therefore not firm (nava-samropana-$ithila-staruh) . The 
king of Vidarbha is represented as a relation (sister's 
husband) of the Maurya minister (Sachiva) and a natural 
enemy (Prakrityamitra) of the family of Pushyamitra. It 


1 Mālavikāgnimitram, Act V, pp. 370, 391 of G. Vidyāvidhi's ed. esp. verse 20. 
Sampadyate na khalu Goptari nà Agnimitre. 

2 The possible existence of this viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription discovered 
at the door of a temple at Ayodhyā, which records the erection of a “* ketana ** (abode) 
by a Kosalādhipa who was the sixth (brother, sop or descendant ?) of Senāpati 
Pushyamitra, the performer of two horse-sacrifices (Ndgart Prachdrmi Patrikā, 
Vaišākha, Sam. 1981; Mod. Review, 1924, October, p. 431; THQ, 1929, 602 [f.; Ep. 
Ind. XX. 540). It is interesting to note that the title, ° Sendpeti ' clung to the 
deca (king) Pushyamitra even after tbe performance of the Afeamedha, Cf. the epithet 
Vāhinīpati applied to king Virāļa in the Mahābhārata and the title Yaouge 
applied to Kusbān emperors besides other epithets. Cf. also the style ~ Maharaja 
Mahāsenāpati in CII., Vol. 3, p. 4552, and the title Mahdmandaleseara applied to 
Bijjala and others even after the assumption of the full royal style (Bomb. Gaz., II. 
ji. 474 M.Y. 

3 Act I. Some manuscripts mention Mandákioi as the name of the river (cf. IH Q. 
1925, 914). A stream called Mandakini lies 5 miles south of the Tapti (Ind. Ant., 1902, 
951)  Lüders' Inscriptions, Nos. 687-688, seem to suggest that Bharhut (ip Baghel- 
khand) was governed by a Suiza feudatory. If Pusbyamitra was a Sudga Baghelkhand 
must have formed part of the empire of his family 
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appears that during the reign of Brihadratha Maurya there 

= were two parties or factions in the Magadba Empire, one 
headed by the king's Sachiva or minister, the other headed 
by his Sendpati or general. The minister’s partisan 
Yajüasena got the rulership of Vidarbha, while the 
general's son Agnimitra obtained the viceroyalty of Vidisa. 
When the general organised his coup d'etat, killed the 
king, and imprisoned the minister, Yajūasena apparently 
declared his independence and commenced hostilities against 
the usurping family. This is why he is called achiradhish- 
thita-rajya and  prakrity-amitra by Agnimitra and his 
Amatya. 

The Mālavikāgnimitram says that when  Kumara 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajūasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on his way to Vidisa, he was 
captured by an Antapālu (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajūasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded his 
surrender. ‘The Vidarbha king promised to give him up on 
condition that his brother-in-law, the Maurya minister, 
should be released. This enraged the ruler of Vidišā who 
ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. — Yajnasena 
was defeated. Madhavasena was released and the kingdom 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, the 
river Varada (Wardha) forming the boundary between the 
two states. Both the rulers seem to have accepted the 
suzerainty of the House of Pushyamitra. 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajūasena threatened Pushyamitra's domi- 
nions from Kalinga (Orissa). In his Oxford History of 
India * Dr. Smith accepts the view that Khāravela, king 
of Kalinga, defeated Pushyamitra who is identified with 
Bahapatimita or Bahasatimita, a prince supposed to be 
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1 Additions and corrections, and p. 58n. Cf. alao 8. Konow in Acta Orientālia, 
I 29. 8. Konow accepta J ayaawal's identification, Babasstimite = Pushyamitra, 
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mentioned in the Hāthīgumphā Inscription of the Kalinga 
monarch. Prof. Dubreuil also seems to endorse the view 
that Khāravela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that 
the Hathigumpha Inscription is dated the 165th year of 
Rāja-Muriya-kāla (era of king Maurya) which corresponds 
to the 18th year of the reign of Khāravela. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, points out ' that of the 
six letters of the Hatbigumpha Inscription which have been 
read as Bahasati-mitam, the second letter seems to have a 
clear u sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam, 
or Bahapati-mitam, be accepted as correct, the identification 
of Bahasati (Brihaspati-mitra) with Pushyamitra merely on 
the ground that Bribaspati is the regent of the nakshatra 
or zodiacal asterism Pushya, also named Tishya, in the 
constellation Cancer or the Crab, cannot be regarded as 
final in the absence of more convincing evidence.* In this 
connection we should note that the Divyāvadāna* distinguishes 
between a king named ‘‘ Vribaspati '' and king Pushyamitra,' 
and represents Pataliputra as the residence of the latter 
whereas the Magadhan antagonist of Khāravela is possibly 
called ** Rājagahanapa '' * and apparently resided in the city 
of Rajagriha. 


! Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189. Cf. Allan, CICAT, p. xeviii. 

2 Cf, Chanda in THQ, 1929, p. 504 IT. 

3 Pp. 433-34. | 

4 Itis not suggested that Vribaspati of the Divyārādāna 1s necessarily to be 
identified with any king named Brihaspatimitra mentioned in inscriptions, though the 
possibility is not entirely excluded. What we meanto point out is that the name 
** Brihaspati '' is not to be equated with Pusbyamitra, simply because Brihaspat: 15 


the *' regent '' of the aster em Pushya, because in literature ` Vribaspati," “© Pusbya- 
dharman ` and * Pusbyamitra * occur as names of distinct individuals. Regarding 
the propored identification of Pushyamitra with Bribaspatimitra. see also IHO, 


1930, P- 23. * i i i 
5 Cj. Lūders" reading. Ep. Ind., X, App. No. 1845, With Jayaswal 5. Konow (Acta 


Orientalia, 1. 26) reads '* Rájagaham upapijüpayati," though be admits that ** Kāja 
gahanapa (m) pidápayati '" i» also possible. 
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The date ** 165th year of the Muriyakāla '" was deduced 
from a passage of the Hathigumpha Inscription which 


was 
read as follows :'—‘‘ Pānamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate Rāja- 
Muriya-kāle vochchhine......... ". There is another passage 


in the same inscription which runs thus :—Pamchame 
cha dani vase Namda-rája ti-vasa-sata (m ?)—oghdtitam 
Tanasuliya-vātā-panādim nagaram pavesayati.? If Pānam- 
tariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to mean "in the 165th 
year,’ ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 103 years and 
we shall have to conclude that Khāravela flourished some 165 
years after a Maurya king and only 103 years after 
Nandarāja which is impossible as the Nandas preceded the 
Mauryas. If, on the other hand, tt-vasa-sata be taken to 
mean 300 years, pünamtariya-sathi-vasa-sata should be taken 
to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words Khāravela 
will have to be placed 6,500 years after a Maurya which 
is also impossible. Jayaswal himself subsequently gave up 
the reading *''...Pünamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate Rāja-M uriya- 
kale vochchhine cha chhe-yathi Argasi ti kamtāriyam 
upüdiyati '" in line 16, and proposed to read ‘* Pataliko 
chatare cha  veduriyagabhe thambhe patithapayati 
panatariya sata-sahasehi. Muriya kalam vochhimnam cha 
choyethi agasatikamtariyam updddyati.’" He translated the 
passage thus:—‘‘on the lower-roofed terrace (i.e., in the 
verandah) he establishes columns inlaid with beryl at the 
cost of 75,00,000 (Pamas); he (the king) completes the 
Muriya time (era), counted and being of an interval of 64 
with a century.” With regard to this new reading and 


1 Cf. Bhagwaolal Indraji, Actes du sizibme congrés international des Orientalistes. 
Pt. ITI, Section 2, pp. 133 ff. : Jayaswal. JBORS, 1917, p. 459. 

* Ibid, p.455. For the interpretation of the passnge, see p. 182 supra. 8. Konow 
translates it differently :—'* And now in the fifth year he has the aqueduct which was 


wbut (or opened) in the year 103 (during the reign of) the Nanda king, conducted into 
the town from Tenasoliya Vāja." 


3 JBORS, Vol. IV, Part TV, p. 994 f, 
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translation Mr. R. P. Chanda observed’ ‘‘the rendering of 
vochhine as ‘counted’ is even more far-fetched than 
“expired.” The particle cha after vochhine makes it difficult 
to read it as vochhinam qualifying the substantive Muriya- 
kalam. Even if we overlook vochhine, the passage appears 
to be a very unusual way of stating a date. Still more un- 
usual is the statement of a date as an independent achieve- 
ment in a prasasti." According to Fleet the use of the term 
** pochchhina '' which is applied to sacred texts which have 
been ‘ cut off,’ ‘interrupted ' —quite prohibits the existence of 
a date. It may be added that there is no reliable evidence 
of the existence of a Rāja-Muriya-kāla in the sense of an 
era founded by the first Maurya. The use of regnal years by 
Ašoka points to the same conclusion.” Jayaswal himself 
admits in the Epigraphia Indica,* that ‘‘ there is no date in a 
Maurya era in the 16th line,'' of the Hathizumpha inscription.* 


1 M. A. S. I, No. 1, p. 10. Cf. also S. Konow in Acta Oríentalía, T, 14-21. 
Like Ficet B. Konow finds no date io the passag-. but regards the rea ting Kāja Murtya 
kāla as ceriain. According to him Khāratēla restore: some texts missiog iu the tme 
of the Maurys king Chanodragupta. Dr. Barus does not regard the reading Muriye 
as certain. 

7 Aneraof Samprati, grandson of Aégoks, is however, mentioned in en ancient 
Jain MS. (EHI, p. 2020). It we refer the year 164 to this era, the date of Khéravels 
must be brought down to (cir. 244 — 164=) 69 B. C. In” A Note on the Hathigumphé 
Inscription of Khüracela '" Barnett suggests the following reoder ng of the psss»ge 
which is supposed to contain the words Muríya-kála. *' And when the Mauryan (?) 
time-reckoning ...-.. which consisted of lustres (antara) of five (years) each, bad by oken 
down, be found (a new time-reckoning) consisting of lustres of 7 years each .saptikdnta. 
rfyam) and mounting up to the Gith year (chatuh shash(yagram!." To reform the 
calendar Klāravels introduced a new cycle of 64 years consisting of 9 Yugas of 7 
yea:s each. According to Dr. F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1922, 81) antara — entargriha = 
cell, The passage means that cells which had been left unfinished during tho time 
of the Maurya kings were constructed by Khāravēla. 

3 XX. 74. 

4 Fis latest reading of the inscriptions! passage ja as follows :— 


'" Patalako chaturo cha vedüriga-gabhe thathbhe patithapeyat:, pānātariga rata- 


sahase(hí) ; Muriya-kāla-cochhinarh cha choyath(s) Arhga satika (rh turtyarh upālfayati.*" 
'* Patalukat?) ... .. (he) seta up four columns iulail with bery! at the cos! of 
seventy-fve hundred thousands ; (he) causes to be compiled expedi iou-ly the (text) of 


the sevenfold Arhgas of the sixty-four (letters). Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 80, 559. 
40 a 


‘7 
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Dr: Jayaswal at one time took ti-vasa-sata to mean 300 
years and placed Khāravela and Pushyamitra three centuries 


after Nandarāja whom he identified with Nandavardhana. 
But we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandivar- 
dbana was a Saiśunāga king and that the Saisunigas do 
not appear to have had anything to do with Kalinga.  '' It 
is not. Nandivardhana but Mabapadma Nanda who is said 
to have brought "all under his sole sway’ and * uprooted 
all Kshatriyas' or the old reigning families. - So we should 
identify -‘ Namdarája' of the Hathigumpba inscription, 
who held possession of Kalinga either with the all-conquering 
Mahāpadma Nanda or one of his sons.'.' Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of ** Namdaraja," the conqueror 
of Kalinga, with a king of the pre-Ašokan Nanda line on 
the ground that in the Ašokan inseriptions it is claimed that. 
Kalinga was not conquered before Asoka. But such claims 
are on a par with the Gupta boast that Samudra Gupta was 
ajita-rajajeta, conqueror of unconquered kings,* and that the 
Asvamedha sacrifice had been revived, after a long period of 
abeyance, by him. We know that as a matter of fact the 
claims, if taken too literally, had very httle substance in 
them. The suggestion in the Cambridge History of- Ancient | 
India that Nandarāja may have been a local ruler of Kalinga 
1s Bagauved. by the internal evidence of the Hātbīgumpbā - 
Inscription." A post-Ašokan *'' neo- -Nanda'' line of Magadba- 
is also unknown to sober history. 

As Mahāpadma Nanda and his sons ruled in the fourth . 
century B. C., Khāravela is to be assigned eitber to the third-- 
century B. C. (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 103)* or to the ` 


1 M.A. B. I., No. T, p. 12. 

2 Allan, Gupta Coins, p. cx. Cf. Jabüngir's boast that “not one of the mighty 
“emperors has conquered '' Kangta, (AST, AR, 1905-6, p. 11). 

3 Cf. the passage—"'' Naiidarāja nitamcha K ASTU Bai 6 INA which 
proves clearly that Nanda was an outsider. 

4 Konow (Acta Orientalia, Vol. I, pp. 22.26) wecepta the date 102, but — it 
(plong with another date, 11%, which he, with Fleet, finds io line 11) to a Jaina era, ' 
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first century B. C. (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 300). In 
neither case could he be regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra who ruled from about 187 to 151 B. C. 


The. Yavana Invasion. 


The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra’s 
time, besides the coup d'etat of c. 187-B. C. and the Vidar- 
bha war, are the Greek invasion from the North-West 
referred to by Patañjali and Kalidasa, and the celebration of 
two horse-sacrifices. 

Patafijali is usually regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the passage in the Mahābhāskya—iha Pushyamitram 
yajayamak : ** here we perform the sacrifices for Pushya- 
mitra "—wbich is cited as an illustration of the Vartttka 
teaching the use of the present tense to denote an action 
which has been begun but not finished." The instances 
given by Patafijali of the use of the imperfect to indicate 
an action well-known to people, but not witnessed by 
the speaker, and still possible to have been seen by 
him, are, ** arunad Yavanah Sāketam : arunad Yavano 
Madhyamikām.'” ‘This, says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows 
that a certain Yavana or Greek prince had besieged 
Sāketa or Ayodbya and another place called Madhyamika * 
when Pataūjali wrote this. It is, however, possible that 
the instances cited by the great grammarian are stock 
illustrations (mūrdhābhishikta udaharana) which are simply 


This era he is inclined to identify with that of Mabivira’s Niredna. Apparently he is 
not aware of the existence of another Jaina reckoning, viz., the era of Samprati. 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal (Ep. Ind., XX. 75) now assigns the date 103 toa Nanda era and 
says that the date refers to the time when the Tanasuliya Canal, which Kbáravela 
extended to the capital in the Gth year of his reign, was originally excavated. 

1 Ind. Ant., 1572, p. 300. 

1 Négari near Chitor; of. Mbh., II. 32.8. Ind. Ant., VII, 267. 
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quoted by him from earlier authorities. But a war with 


Greeks in the days of Pushyamitra is vouched for by Kalidasa. 


In his Madlavikagnimitram the poet refers to a conflict 
between prince Vasumitra, grandson and general of Pushya- 
mitra, and a Yavana on the southern (or right) bank of the 
Sindhu Unfortunately the name of the leader of the 
invaders is not given either in the Mahabhashya or in the 
Mālavikāgnimitram. . There is considerable divergence of 
opinion with regard to his identity. But all agree that he 
was a Bactrian Greek. 

The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
learn from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that ''about the 
middle of the third century B. C. when the Seleukid rulers 
were pre-occupied in the west'' Diodotos, ‘* Governor of the 
thousand cities of Bactria,'* revolted and assumed the title 
of king. He was succeeded, according to Justin, by his 
son Diodotos II who entered into an alliance with Arsakes 
who about tbis time tore Parthia from the  Seleukidan 
Empire. 

The successor of Diodotos II was Euthydemos. We 
learn from Strabo? that Euthydemos and his party occa- 
sioned the revolt of all the country near the province of 
Bactriana. We are told by Polybius that Antiochos III 
of Syria made an attempt to recover the lost provinces 
but afterwards made peace with Euthydemos. The 
historian says, ‘‘ Antiochos the Great received the young 
prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) and judging from 
his appearance, conversation and the dignity of his manners 
that he was worthy of royal honour he first promised to give 
him one of his daughters, and secondly, conceded the royal 


1 The Indus or possibly a stream of the same name in Central India (cf. THQ, 
1925, 215). 
3 Yt. & F.'s Tr., Vol. IT, p. 251. 
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title to his father. And having on the other points caused a 
written treaty to be drawn up and the terms of the treaty to 
be confirined on oath, he marched away, after liberally 
provisioning his troops, and accepting the elephants belonging 
to Euthydemos. He crossed the Caucasus (Hindukusb) 
and descended into India; renewed his friendship with 
Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; received more 
elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king had agreed to 
hand over to bim.'' 

Not long after the expedition of Antiochos the 
Great, the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design 
of extending their kingdom by the conquest of the 
territories lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo 
says, ‘‘the Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria's) revolt 
became so powerful that they became masters of Ariana and 
India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. Their chiefs, 
particularly Menander (if he really crossed the Hypanis * to 
the east and reached Isamus 2) conquered more nations than 
Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander, partly by Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, king of 
the Bactrians. They got possession not only of Patalene 
(the Indus Delta), but of the kingdoms of Saraostos 
(Surisbtra or Kathiawar), and Sigerdis (probably Sagara- 
dvipa)* which constitute the remainder of the coast. Apollo- 
dorus in short says that Bactriana is the ornament of all 
Ariana. They extended their empire even as far as the 
Seres and Phryni.'' ' 


1 i.a., the Hypbasis or Vipāšā (the Beas). 

7 Fc RCN * In the Bhagavata Purāņa (V. 19, 17) a river of this name is 
mentioned io conjunction with the Kausikl, Maudākint, Yamuná, etc. 

3 Mahabharata, IT. 31. 66, Catch? 

4 Strabo, Hamilton and Falconer, Vol. II, pp. 252-58. 
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Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander and 
partly to Demetrios, son of Euthydemos and son-in-law of 
Antiochos the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milinda-paūho as a contemporary of 
the Buddhist Thera (Elder) Nāgasena, and also in the 
Avadāna-kalpalatā of Ksbemendra.' This monarch was born 
at Kalsigrāma ° in the ‘‘ Island >° of Alasanda or Alexandria" 
and had his capital at Sāgala or Sikala, modern Sialkot, in 
the Paūjāb,* and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith seemed to think.’ 
The extent of his conquests is indicated by the great variety 
and wide diffusion of his coins which have been found over 
a very wide extent of country as far west as Kabul and as 
far east as Matbura.® The author of the Periplus states that 
small silver coins, inscribed with Greek characters and 
bearing the name of Menander were still current in bis time 
(cir. 60-80 A.D:) at the port of Barygaza (Broach). Plutarch 
tells us that Menander was noted for justice, and enjoyed such 
popularity with his subjects that upon his death, which took 
place in camp, diverse cities contended for the possession of 
his ashes. The statement of Plutarch is important as show- 
ing that Menander’s dominions included many cities. 

Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahābhārata,” the ‘* great 
Emetreus, the king of Inde’’ of Chaucer’s Knightes Tale 
and Timitra of a Besnagar seal." The wide extent of his 
conquests is proved by the existence of several cities named 


| Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Indian Museum, p. 3. 
? Trenckner, Milindapàánho, p. 83. 

3 Ibid, p. 82 (CHI, 550). 

4 Ibid, pp. 3, 14. 

5 EHL, 1914, p. 225. 

€ SBE., Vol. XXXV, p. xx. 

T I. 139, 23. 

* EHI, p. 255n 
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after him or his father in Afghanistan as well as India. Thus 
in the work of Isidor of Charax ' we have a reference toa 
city named Demetriaspolis in Arachosia. The Mahabhashya 
and the Vyākaraņa (grammar) of Kramadisvara mention a 
city in Sauvira called Dāttāmitri.* Ptolemy the Geographer 
mentions the city of Euthymedia (Euthydemia *) which was 
identical with Sākala,* and was, according to the Milinda- 
paüho, the capital of an Indo-Greek kingdom in the time of 
Menander. 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two con- 
quering kings, viz., Menander and Demetrios, was identical 
with the Yavana leader who penetrated to Sāketa in Oudb, 
Madhyamikā near Chitor, and the river Sindhu possibly in 
Central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. Goldstücker, 
Smith and many other scholars identified the invader with 
Menander who crossed the Hypanis (Beas) and penetrated as 
far as the Isamus (Trisāmā ° ?). On the other -hand, Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggested, in his Foreign Elements in the Hindu 
Population, the identification of the invader with Demetrios. 
We learn from Polybius that Demetrios was a young man 
at the time of Antiochos III's invasion (cir. 206 B.C.). Justin 
says that Demetrios was ** king of the Indians '' when Eukra- 
tides was king of the Bactrians and Mithridates was king of 
the Parthians. ‘‘Almost at the same time that Mithridates 
ascended the throne among the Parthians, Eukratides began 
to reign among the Bactrians ; both of them being great 
men...Eukratides carried on several wars with great spirit, 
and though much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when 
he was besieged by Demetrios, king of the Indians, with a 


1 JRAS., 1915, p. 830. 
? Ind. Ant., 1911. Foreign Elements inthe Hindu Population ; Bomb. Gaz., 
11, 170, Kramadisvara, pP- 796. 
A of. Nonnos, MeCrindle'a Ancient In 
od Imd. Ant., 1894, pp. 349-50. 
5 As already stated, Trisāmā is a river mentioned 


T. nm. 
dia as described in Classical Literature, p. aco. 


in the Bhāgarvata Purāna. 
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garrison of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by continual 
= sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies." Dr. Smith assigns 
Mithridates to the period from 171 to 136 B.C.  Eukratides 
and Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, that is, 
the middle of the second century B.C.' 

We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled as 
king of the Indians in the middle of the second century B.C. 
He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pushya- 
mitra who ruled from c. 187 to 151 B.C. Menander, on the 
other hand, must have ruled over the Indo-Greek kingdom 
much later, as will be apparent from the facts noted below. 
Justin tells us that Demetrios was deprived of his Indian 
possessions by Eukratides.* Eukratides was killed by his 
son with whom he had shared his throne.” The identity of 
the parricide is uncertain but no one says that he was 
Menander.' 

Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned conjointly 
sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint coins of 
Lysias and Antialkidas, of Strato and Agathokleia, of Strato 
I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and Kalliope. The only 


i Eukratides assumed the title '* Great " before 162 B.C. (The Cambridge Shorter 
History of India, p. ! 4). 

2 Watson's tr., p. 277. 

3 Ibid, p. 277. 

* According to Cuoninghum and Smith the parricide was Apollodotos, But Rapson 
shows good reasons for believing that Apollodotos did not belong to the family of Eukra- 
tides, but was, on the other band, a ruler of Kápióa who was ousted by Eukratides 
(JRAS, 1905, pp. 784-85). Rawlinson pointe out (Infercourse between India and the 
Western World, p. 73) that Apullodotos uses the epithet Philopator, and the title would 
be somewhat incongruous if he were n parricide. It may be argned that the parricide 
was Apollodotos Soter und not Apollodotos Philopator, but we should remember that the 
titles Boter and Philepator sometimes occur on the same coin (Whit. bead, Catalogue of 
Coins, p. 48) end therefore it is impossible to justify the separation of Apollodotos 
Soter and Apollodotos Philopator as two entities. 
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Greeks whose names and portraits appear on a coin or 
medallion together with those of Eukratides are Heliokles 
and his wife Laodike. Gardner suggested that Heliokles and 
Laodike were the father and mother of Eukratides. But Von 
Sallet * proposed an entirely different interpretation of the 
coins in question. He thought that they were issued by 
Eukratides, not in honour of his parents, but on the occasion 
of the marriage of his son Heliokles with a Laodike whom 
Von Sallet conjectured to have been daughter of Demetrios 
by the daughter of Antiochos IIT. If Von Sallet’s conjecture 
be accepted then it is permissible to think that Heliokles was 
the colleague of Eukratides referred to by Justin, and the 
murderer of his father. | 

It is clear from what has been stated above that Deme- 
trios was succeeded by Eukratides, who, in his turn, was 
followed by Heiiokles. Menander could not have reigned 
earlier than Heliokles. It may, however, be argued that 
after Demetrios the Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two 
parts : one part which included the Trans-Indus territories 
was ruled by Enkratides and his son, the other part which 
included Euthymedia (Euthydemia) or Sakala was ruled 
by Menander who thus might have been a younger contem- 
porary of Eukratides (cir. 171 B.C.) and consequently of 
Pushyamitra (cir. 187-151 B.C.). | 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 
Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Puramas say : 


Bhavishyantīha Yavanā dharmatah kāmato'rthatah 

naiva mūrdhābhishiktās te bhavishyanti narddhipah 

yuga-dosha-durdchara bhavishyanti nrpās tu te 

strinam bala-vadhenaiva hatva chaiva parasparam. 
Ind. Ant., 1880, p. 256. 
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™ There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder ; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children ? and killing one another, kings will enjoy the earth 
at the end of the Kali age.''* 
The Gürgi Samhita informs us : 


Madhyadeše na sthāsyanti Yavanā yuddha durmadāh 
Teshām anyonya sambhāvā (?) bhavishyanti na samšayah 
Atma-chakrotthitam ghoram yuddham parama-dāruņam. 


«The fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the 
Madhyadeša (Mid-India); there will be a cruel, dreadful war 
in their own kingdom, caused between themselves.'' ° 

Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings 
of the house of Eukratides and kings of the family 
of Euthydemos. But the evidence which we possess 
clearly indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of 
Eukratides and Heliokles were Apollodotos, Agathokleia 
and Strato I, and not Menander. Certain square 
bronze coins of Eukratides have on the obverse a bust 
of the king and the legend *'* Basileus Megalou Eukra- 
tidou.’’ On the reverse there is the figure of Zeus and the 
legend ‘‘ Kavisiye nagara-devatā.'' They are often coins 
of Apollodotos restruck.* From this it is clear that 
Apollodotos was a rival of Eukratides, and was superseded 
in the rule of Kapiéa, which lay in the district identified 
with Kāfiristān and the valleys of Ghorband and Panjshir, 
by the latter. Rapson further points out* that Heliokles 


1 Cf. Cann. AGI. Revised Ed. 274; Camb. Hist. Ind. T. 376. ' The Macedonians... 
gare away toa fury of blood-last, sparing neither woman nor child."" 

3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 96, 74. 

3 Kern, Brihat Sarhhitā, p. 88. 

4 Rapson, JRAS, 1905, 785. 

s JRAB, 1005, pp. 165 £. 
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restruck the coins of Agathokleia and Strato I ruling 
conjointly. Further, the restriking is always by Heliokles, 
never by Agathokleia and Strato I. From this it is clear 
that Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an Indo-Greek 
principality either before, or in the time of Heliokles, but 
not after him. 

We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kāpiša coins E ikratides fought against two rivals, 
namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos ; his son Heliokles also 
fought against two rivals, namely, Agathokleia and Strato 
I. As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists 
of Eukratides and used the same coin-types, the inevitable 
inference is that they were very near in time as well as in 
relationship to one another, in fact that one immediately 
followed the other. Now Demetrios was beyond doubt the 
son and successor of Euthydemos, consequently Apollodotos 
must bave been his successor. 

As Heliokles was a son of Eukratides, the rival of 
Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contemporary 
of  Apollodotos. Consequently ^ Heliokles' antagonists, 
Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, were 
very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strato II. “There is no room 
for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the 
period which elapsed from  Demetrios to Strato II 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the 
Milinda-paūho, Milinda or Menander flourished '' 500 
years "' * after the Parinirvāņa, parinibbünato paūchavassā 
sate atikkante ete upajjissanti.! This tradition probably 
points to a date in the first century B.C. for Menander. 
Thus both according to numismatic evidence and literary 
tradition Menander could not have been the Indo-Greek 


1 dein the fifth century (cf. Smith EHI, 3rd edition, 328). 
2 Trenckner, the Milinda-paAho, p. 8. 
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contemporary of Pushyamitra. It is Demetrios who 
should, therefore, be identified with the Yavana invader 
referred to by Patafijali and Kālidāsa, one of whose armies 
was defeated by Prince Vasumitra.' 


The A$yamedha Sacrifices. 


After the victorious wars with Vidarbha (Berar) and the 
Yavanas Pushyamitra celebrated two horse-sacrifices. These 
sacrifices are regarded by some scholars as marking an early 
stage in the Bràhmanical reaction which was fully deve- 
loped five centuries later in the time of Samudra Gupta 
and his successors. Late Buddhist writers are alleged to 
represent Pushyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion 
of Sākyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bhārhut 
erected ““ during the sovereignty of the Sungas '' do not 
bear out the theory that the Sungas, among whom 
Pushyamitra is included by the Purünas, were the leaders of 
a militant Brahmaoism. Though staunch adherents of 
orthodox Hinduism, kings of the line of Pushyamitra do not 
appear to have been as intolerant as some writers represent 
them to be. 


The Mantri-parishad in the days of Pushyamitra. 


Patafijali refers to the Sabha of Pushyamitra. But it 
is uncertain as to whether the term refers to a Royal Durbar, 
a tribunal of justice, ora Council of Magnates. The existence 
of Councils or Assemblies of Ministers (Mantri-Parishad) is, 
however, vouched for by Kālidāsa. If the poet is to be 


| B. Konow (Acto Orientalia, 1. 35) points out that there is no evidence that Menander 
trensgressed the river Yamunā, and that Demetrios was the ruler who besieged Sakets 
and Madhyamikā. [In IHQ, 1929, p. 403, Mr. R. P. Chanda regards Sirabo's 
attribution of the Indian conquests to Demetrios as doubtful. But the cities in the 
Panjāb and the Lower Indus Valley named after Demetrios and his father leave no room 
for doubt that Strabo is right. 
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believed the Council continued to be an important element 
of the governmental machinery. He gives us the important 
information that even  viceregal princes were assisted 
by Parishads. The Mālavikāgnimitram refers in clear 
terms to the dealings of Prince Agnimitra, the Viceroy of 
Vidisa (in Eastern Malwa), with his Parishad : 


“ Deva evam Améatya-parishado vijūāpayāmi '' 2 
** Mantri-parishado' pyetad-eva daršanam 
Dvidhà vibhaktām $riyam-udvahantau 
dhuram rathāšvāviva samgrahtiuh 
tau sthāsyatas-te nripater nideše 
paraspar-āvagraha-nirvikārau * 


Raja: tena hi Mantri-parishadam brühi senānye Víra- 
senaya lekhyatām evam kriyatam iti." * 


It seems that the Amātya-parishad or Mantri-parishad 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of foreign 
policy had to be decided upon. 


1 Bibler (Ep. Ind. TIT. 137) points out that Aáoka's Kumüras were also each 
assisted by a body of Mahāmātras. These may have corresponded to the Kumārāmātpas 
of the Gupta period. 

2 '' King! I will announce this decision to the Council of Ministers.'' | 

s ** This is also the view of the (Council of) Ministers. Those two kings, 
upbearing the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the borses 
opbear the yoke of the charioteer, will remain firm io their allegiance to thee, not 
being distracted by mutus! attacks." Act V, verse 14. x | | x 

4 ** King: Tell the Council then to send to the General Virasens written instruc- 
tions to this effect."" (Tawney, Malacikagnimitra, pp. 89-90.) 





SECTION II. AGNIMITRA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


Pushyamitra died in or about 151 B.C., probably after a 
reign of 36 years,’ and was succeeded by his son Agnimitra.* 
The name of a prince named Agnimitra has been found on 
several copper coins discovered in Rohilkhand. Cunningham * 
was of opinion that this prince was probably not to be 
identified with the son of Pushyamitra, but belonged to a 
local dynasty of North Paūchāla (Rohilkhand). He gave two 
reasons for this conclusion : 


1. Agnimitra’s is the only coin-name found in the 
Purāņic lists. The names of the other *'' Mitra” kings 
occurring on coins of the so-called ‘‘ Paūchāla series,” do 
not agree with those found in the Purāņas. 


2. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of North Paūcbhāla. 


As to the first point Rivett-Carnac* and Jayaswal* have 
shown that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra can 


t Only thirty years according to a Jaina tradition—*' a((haseaygarh Muriyāņarm tiza h 
cia Püsamittassa "" (IA. 1914. 118 f. Merutuñga). 


2 The commentary on the Amarakoša seems to suggest that Agnimitra is the ori- 
ginal of king SGdraka of tradition (Oks, p. 122; Ann. Bhand. Or Res. Inst., 1931. 360). 
On the other hand Keith refers to a tradition recorded in the Vira carita and by the 
younger Ra‘atekbara which represents Siidrake as a minister of a Šātavābana king. 
We are further told by another writer that Südraka defeated prince Srāti and ru'ed for 
a long tim». A tale alluded to in the Harsha charita represents him as an enemy of 
Chandraketu, lord of Chakora, apparently in South Intis (Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, 
p. 129; Sanskrit Literature, p. 292; Ghosh, History of Central and Western India, 
pp. 141 f.). The story of Sūdraka is essentially legendary and it is difficult to extract 
any bistorical truth out of it. The abeyance of Sitavihaos power in the Upper Deccan 
for a long period is a fact. But itis due to the irruption of foreign tribes from the 
north, Disloyal ministers inay have helped to bring in the invader. 
3 Coins of Ancient India, p. 79. Cf. Allan, CICAL,, p. cxx. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1880, 311. 
$ JBORS, 1917, p. 479. Cf. 1984, pp. 7 ff. 


> 
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be identified with those found in the Purāņic lists of Sunga 
and Kāņva kings ; for example, Bbhadra-ghosba may be identi- 
fied with Ghosha, the seventh king of the Purānic list of 
Sunga kings. Blūmimitra may be identified with the Kanva 
king of that name. Jethamitra, who is identified with the 
successor of Agnimitra, Vasu-J yeshtha or Su-Jyeshtha, who 
is called simply Jyeshtha in the k Vishnu manuscript,’ 
no doubt left coins that belong to a different series. But 
even he is closely connected with an Agnimitra. Several 
names indeed cannot be identified, but they may have been 
names of tbose Sunüngas who survived the usurpation of 
Vasudeva Kānva, and the remnant of whose power was 
destroyed by the so-called Andhras and Sisunandi.? 

As to the second point we should remember that '* Mitra ”’ 
coins, even those which undoubtedly belong to the so-called 
Pafichala series, bave been found in Oudh, the Basti district, 
and even Pataliputra, as well as in Paūchāla. Names of two 
“ Mitra ” kings, B-ah namitra and In lramitra, of whom the 
latter undoubtedly belonged to the Paūchāla group, are found 
engraved on two rail pillars at Bodh Gayà as well as on 
coins discovered at Mathura, Paūchāla and Kumrabar.’ 
In the face of these facts it is difficult to say that the 
'* Mitras'' in question were a local dynasty of North 
Pafichala. 


1 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p 31, n. 12. Cf. Allan, CICAI., p. zovi. 

3 Dynasties of the Kali Age p 49. 

3 Cunaingham, Coins of Ancient India. pp. 84,58; Allan CIC AI, pp. cxix, extr; 
Marshall, Archaeological Surcey Report for 1907-8. p. 40; Bloch ASR. 1908-9. p. 147; 
IHQ,*9030,np 18. The name Im ..... tra occurs in a muti'at:d inscription on a rail 
pillar at ‘Bodh Gaya with the title RAño a Ida! befors it. Marshall, Bloch and Rapson 
agree in identifying king Im...tra with Indramitra of coins. Bloch farther identifies 
bio wth Kaud'klp itra Indrāgnimitra, husband of Xry& Kurañuf, whose name occurs 
on certain pieces of coping. The epithet Kautiklputra reminds one of Pa odita Kausik! 
of the Malacikagnimitram (^t 1). The Kuśiks family was appar nily intimately 
associ ited with she rulers of th» age. Kaufiki mentioned in the Mēlarīkāgnimiram 
was sister to the minister of a prin-e of Berar. The aister of the prince bimeett was 
one of the queens of Aznimitrē- King Brahmaritra is the husband of Nivadevt, 


enother prominent donor mentioned in the epigraphs. 
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- Agnimitra's successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyeshtha of the k Vishnu manuscript, who is very probably 
identical with Jethamitra of the coins.’ 


The next king Vasumitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
imperial army against the Yavanas and defeated them on 
the Sindhu (possibly in Central India) which probably 
formed the boundary between the empire of Pushyamitra 
and the Indo-Greek territories. 

Vasumitra's successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhāga- 
vata Purana, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishnu, Andhraka 
in the Vayu, and Antaka in the Matsya Purana. Jayaswal 
identified bim with Udaka, a name occurring in a Pabhosa 
inscrip'ion. The epigraph has been translated thus: By 
Āsādhasena, the son of Gopālt Vaibidari and maternal uncle 
of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopali, a cave was caused to 
be made in the tenth year of Udàka for the use of the 
Kassapiya Arhats." We learn from another Pabhosā 
inscription that Asidbasena belonged to the royal family 
of Adhichbatra (Ahichbatrā), the capital of North Paūcbāla. 
Jayaswal maintained that Odraka (identified with Udāka) 
was the paramount Sunga sovereign, while the family 
of Āsādhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to the 
Magadha throne. Marsball,? on the other hand, identi- 
fied the fifth Sunga with king Kāsiputra * Bhāģabhadra 
mentioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription found in the old 
city of Vidisa, now Besnagar. Jayaswal identified Bhāga- 
bhadra with Bhàga Sunga, i.e., Bhāgavata of the Purdnas. 
This theory has to be given up in view of the discovery 
of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription (of the 


i Coimso Ancien India, p. 74. Allan, CICAI., xcvi. Note the connection of 
Jethamitra with Agnimitra. The name of a Jyeshthamitra is said to occur also in 
a Brābrmi ics:ription on certain stone fragments recently discovered at Kosam (Amrite 
Bazar Patrika, July 11, 1936, p. 5). 

3 A Guide to Sáfichi, p. 11 n. 3 Sircar suggests KaotsIputra. 
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twelfth year after the installation of Maharaja Bhāgavata) 
which proves that there was at Vidišā a king named 
Bhāgavata apart from king Kāsiputra Bhāgabhadra. In the 
absence of clear evidence connecting '' Udāka " with Vidišā 
it cannot be confidently asserted that he belonged to the 
house of Agnimitra and Bhāgavata. The view of Marshall 
seems to be more probable.’ 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidisa 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Panjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks in this 
respect resembled that of their Seleukidan predecessors. 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadha 
Empire, but, frustrated in his attempts, thought it prudent 
to make friends with the Mauryas. The Bactrians, too, 
after the reverses they sustained at the hands of Pushya- 
mitra's general, apparently gave up, for a time at least, their 
hostile attitude towards the imperial power in the Ganges 
valley. Welearn from the Besnagar Inscription of the 
reign of Bhagabhadra that Heliodora (Heliodoros), the 
son of Diya (Dion), a native of Taxila, came as an 
ambassador from Maharaja Amtalikīta (Antialkidas) to 
Rajan Kasiputra Bhagabhadra the Saviour (Trātāra) who 
was prospering in the fourteenth year of his reign. The 
ambassador, though a Greek, professed the Bhdgavata religion 
and set up a Garuda-dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva (Krishna), 
the god of gods. He was apparently well-versed in the 
Mahabharata? which he might have heard recited in his 
native city of Taxila. 

1 Dr. Barua points out (THQ, 199), 23) that ''in the absence of the word rājño 
preceding Uddkasa, it ia difficult to say at once whether Udāka is the personal] name of 
a king or the local name of the place where the cave was excavated.'" 

2 The three immortal precepts (lit stepa to immortality) (dama, chāga and 
apramāda, self-control, aelf-denial and watchfulness) mentioned in the second part of 
Heliodora's inscription, occur in the Mahābhārata (V. 43.22; XI. 7.23 : Damas tyāgo 
pramādašcha te trago Brahmamo hayüh) Cf. also Gita, XVI. 1.2. See JASB, 1992, 


pp. 269-271; ASI, 1908-1909, p. 126; THQ, 1932, 610; Annals of the Bhandarkar Insts- 
tute, 1918-19, p. 59. 
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Nothing in particular is known regarding the three im- 
mediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth king Bhāgavata 
had a long reign which extended over 32 years. Dr. 
Bhandarkar identifies him with the Maharaja Bhāgavata 
mentioned in one of the Besnagar Inscriptions referred to 
above. Bhāgavata's successor Devabhüti or Devabhümi 
was a young and dissolute prince. The Purdnas state that 
he was overthrown after a reign of 10 years by his Amātya 
or minister Vasudeva. Bana in his Harshacharita says that 
the over-libidinous Sunga was bereft of his life by his 
Amātya Vasudeva with the help of a daughter of Devabhūti's 
slave woman (Dāsf), disguised as his queen.  Bāņa's state- 
ment does not necessarily imply that Devabhūti was identical 
with the murdured Sunza. His statement may be construed 
to mean that Vasudeva entered into a conspiracy with the 
emissaries of Devabhüti to bring about the downfall of the 
reigning Sunga (Bhāgavata), and to raise Devabhūti to the 
throne. But in view of the unanimous testimony of the 
Purāņas this interpretation of the statement of Bana cannot 
be upheld. 

The Sunga power was not altogether extinguished after 
the tragic end of Devabhüti. It probably survived in Central 
India’ till the rise of the so-called Andhras,  Andhrabhrityas 
or Satavahanas who '' swept away the remains of the Sunga 
power '' and probably appointed Sisunandi* to govern the 
Vidišā region. SiSunandi’s younger brother bad a grandson 
(dauhitra) named Sišuka who became the ruler of Purikā. 
Curiously enough Šišuka is also the Purāņic name of the 
first king of the so-called Andhra dynasty. It is not im- 
probable that the two Siáukas were identical, and that after 
overthrowing the Sungas, Sišuka (Simuka of the Inscrip- 
tions) annexed Purikā but placed Vidišā under his maternal 
relations. 


1 Cf. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49, 
1 Ibid, 49. 





SECTION III. IMPORTANCE or THE BAIMBIKA-ŠONGA 
PERIOD oF INDIAN HISTORY. 


The rule of the emperors of the house of Pushyamitra 
marks an important epoch in the history of India in general 
and of Central India in particular. The renewed incursions 
of the Yavanas, which once threatened to submerge the whole 
of the Madhyadeša, received a check, and the Greek dynasts 
of the borderland reverted to the prudent policy of their 
Seleukidan precursors. There was an outbursi of activity 
in the domains of religion, literature and art, comparable 
to that of the glorious epoch of the Guptas. In the history 
of these activities the names of three Central Indian localities 
stand pre-eminent: Vidisā  (Besnagar), Gonarda and 
Bhārhut. As Foucher points out ** it was the ivory-workers 
of Vidiga who carved, in the immediate vicinity of their 
town, one of the monumental gates of Sāūchi.'” Inscrip- 
tions at Vidišā (and Ghosundi) testify to the growing 
importance and wide prevalence of the Bhaàgacata religion. 
Though no Asoka arose to champion this faith, the mis- 
sionary propaganda of its votaries must have been effective 
even in the realms of Yavana princes, and a Yavana düta or 
ambassador was one of its most notable converts. Gonarda 
was the traditional birth-place of the celebrated Patanyjali, 
the greatest literary genius of the period. Bhārhut saw 
the construction of the famous railing which has made the 
sovereignty of the Sungas (Suganam raja) immortal. 


1 Sec IHO, 1926, 267. According to the Sutta Nipàta Gonarda stood midway 
between Ujjain and Besnəgar (Vididál—Carm. Lec. 1918, 4; Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, Jau., 1935, pp. 1 fT. (Siccar's trans. of 


Gonarda). 


S. Làs)'s note on 











CHAPTER VII. THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN 
AND INDO-GREEK POWERS. 


SECTION I. THe KANVAS, THE LATER SUNGAS AND 
THE LATER MITRAS. 


Vasudeva at whose instance the '' over-libidinous 
Sunga ' was '' reft of his life '" founded about 75 B.C. a 
new line of kings known as the Kāņva or Kāņvāyana 
dynasty. The Puranas give the following account of this 
family. ‘‘ He (Vasudeva), the Kāņvāyana, will be king 9 
years. His son Bhümimitra will reign 14 years. His son 
Narayana will reign 12 years. His son Sušarman will reign 
10 years. These are remembered as the  Sunga-bhritya 
Kāņvāyana kings. These four Kayva Brāhmaņas will enjoy 
the earth. They will be righteous. Im succession to them 
the earth ' will pass to the Andhras.” Bhumimitra may 


have been identical with the king of that name known from 
- 2 
coins. 


The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar observes, *''the founder of the Andhra- 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kāņvas, but 


l Possibly only Eastern Malwa where stood the later "Suthga'' capital Vidiá& 
or Besnagar. 

2 Mr. J. C, Ghosh is inclined to include among the Kāņva kings a ruler named 
Sarvatüta who is known (from the Ghosugdi Inscription, Ind. Ant. 1932, Nov., 208 f; 
Ep. Ind., xxii, 198 ff.) to bave been a devotee of Sathkarahbana and Vasudeva and a 
performer of the horse-sacrifice. But the identification of the Gājāyana family, to 
which the king belongec, with the Gáláyanas or Godáyanas does not seom to be plausi- 
ble (cf. LHĢ. 1933, 795 M). There seems to be no more reason to identify the Gājāyanas 
with the Gādāyanas than with the Gáhüáyanas or Gādgāyanas of the Sunaka or 
Katysps group (Caland, Buudh. Srauts Sūtra, TIL, 423-454). Tt i» important 


to recall thedact that the Harícarhéo refers to a Kafyapa deija as tbe reviver of the 
Aí£medha in the Kali Age. 
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* whatever was left of the power of the Sungas.' And the 
Kāņvas are pointedly spoken of as Sunga-bhrityas or servants 
of the Sungas. It, therefore, appears likely that when the 
princes of the Sunga family became weak, the Kāņvas 
usurped the whole power and ruled lke the Peshwas in 
modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of their masters 
but reducing them to the character of nominal sovereigns. 
Thus then these dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and 
hence the 112 years that tradition assigns to the Šungas 
include the 45 assigned to the Kāņvas.'” 

Now, the Puranic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the Sunga stock continued to rule till 
the so-called ** Andhra-bhritya ' conquest and were the con- 
temporaries of the Kanvas. But there is nothing to show 
that these rois faineants of the Sunga stock were identical 
with any of the ten ‘‘ Sunga '' kings mentioned by name in 
the Puranic lists, who reigned 112 years. On the contrary, 
the distinct testimony of the Puranas that Devabhūti, the 
tenth and last ''Sunga'' of the Purāņic lists, was the person 
slain by Vasudeva, the first Kanva, probably shows that 
the rois faineants, who ruled contemporaneously with 
Vasudeva and bis successors, were later than Devabhūti, 
and were not considered to be important enough to be 
mentioned by name. Consequently the 112 years that 
tradition assigns to the ten '*Sunga'' kings from Pushyamitra 
to Devabhüti do not include the 45 assigned to the Kāņvas. 
It is, therefore, not unreasonable to accept with slight 
modifications the views of Dr. Smith regarding the date 
of the family. According to the system of chronology 
adopted in these pages, the period of Kanva rule extended 
from cir, B.C. 75 to cir. B.C. 30. 

Very little is known about the history of Magadha proper 
after the Kanvas. To reconstruct the history of the province 
from the fall of the Kāņvas to the rise of the Gupta dynasty 
is a difficult task. The so-called Andhras or Satavabanas 
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who are represented as destroying the Kanva sovereignty, 
apparently in Eastern Malwa, do not appear to have ruled 
in Magadha proper. The greatest among them are called 
‘ Sovereigns of the Deccan’ (Dakshiņāpathapati) and an 
accurate idea of the field of their political and military 
activities may be obtained from the epithets ‘ tisamuda-toya- 
pītavāhana,' * whose chargers had drunk the water of the 
three oceans,” and * trisamudradhipati,’ ‘ overlord of the 
three Jseas ` occurring in epigraphic and literary records. 
The sway of rulers like the Guptas, on the other hand, is 
said to have extended as far as the four seas. 

The discovery of a clay seal with the legend Mokkalinam ' 
suggests that at one time the Gaya region was under the 
sway of Maukbari chiefs. But the precise date of the record 
is not known. Equally uncertain is the date of Maharaja 
Trikamala who ruled in the same region in the year 64 of 
an unspecifed era.  Epigraphic evidence of a late date 
points to some connection between the Lichchhavis and 
Pushpapura (Pātaliputra). Baut it is difficult to say bow 
far the tradition is genuine. ‘The only rulers of note in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era, whom we 
know from epigraphic evidence to have ruled in Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces, are the so-called ‘ Mitras.’ 
The prevalence of * Mitra’ rule is also hinted at by 
references in Jaina literature to Balamitra and Bhànumitra 
among the successors of Pushyamitra. From a study of avail- 
able epigraphs Dr. Barua has compiled a ljst of * Mitra kings.’ 
It includes the names of Brihatsvātimitra, Indrāgnimitra, 
Brahmamitra, Bribaspatimitra, (Dhar)mamitra and  Vishnu- 
mitra. 'To these should perhaps be added the names of 


1 Fleet, CIT, 14. The legend is written in Mauryan Brābmi. The Maukbēris in 
question may have exercised sway over some little principality under the suzerainty of 
the Mauryas cr the Šufigas. Three inscriptions bave recently been discovered at BodvA 
in tbe Kotuh State io NRājputāva recording the erection of sacrificial pillars by 
Maukhari Mahāsenāpotis (generals or military governors) in the third century A.D. 
(Ep. Ind. XXIII, 52). 
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Varunamitra and Gomitra. Of these only Indrāgnimitra, 
Brahmamitra and possibly Brihaspatimitra are definitely 
associated with Magadha in addition to other territories. 
The rest are connected with Kausambi and Mathura. 

It is not known in what relationship most of these 
* Mitra '' kings stood to one another or to the celebrated 
families of the Sungas and the Kāņvas. 

In Pátaliputra as well as in Mathura the “f Mitras” seem 
to have been replaced by the Scythian ' Murundas ' and 
Satraps who, in their turn, were eventually supplanted by 
the Nàgas and the Guptas. Some scholars place immediately 
before the Guptas a family called Kota who may have’ ruled 
in Pátaliputra.' 


1 For statements in this section see Ep. Ind. VIII, 60%; Harshacharita. VIII, 


(p. 251); Cuon., Mahābodhi; ASI.. 1908-9, 141; IHQ . 1926. 441 ; 1929, 398, 5951 ; 
1939. L ff. 1933, 419; Kielborn, N. I. Inscriptions. No. 541; Indiam Culture, I, 695; 
BHi. 3rd ed. 4270; JRAS,1912, 122; Sinith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indien 
Museum, 135, 199, 194; Allan, CIC, AT, pp. 150 ff, 169 ff, 173 (f, 195 (T, 202 f. 





SgcTION II. THE SiTAVAHANAS AND THE CHETAS. 


While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Vindhyan 
India. These were the Sātavāhana (the so-called Andhra 
or Andhra-bhritya) kingdom of Dakshinaipatha and the 
Cheta or Cheti kingdom of Kalinga. 

The founder of the Satavahana,' or the so-called Andhra 
(? Andhra-bbritya), dynasty * was Simuka whose name is 
misspelt as Šišuka, Sindhuka and Sipraka in the Puranas. 
Those works state that the Andhra Simuka will assail the 
Kanvayanas and SuSarman, and destroy the remains of the 
Sungas' power and will obtain this '' earth.” If this state- 
ment be true then it cannot be denied that Simuka flourished 
in the first century B.C. Dr. Smith and many other scholars, 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Purāņas, 
They attach more importance to a statement about which 
there is not the same unanimity, that the Andhras ruled for 
four centuries and a half. Accordingly they place Simuka 
towards the close of the third century B.C., and say that the 
dynasty came to an end in the third century A.D. 

A discussion of Simuka's date involves the consideration 
of the following questions :— 


1. What is the age of the script of the Nānāghāt record 
of Nayanika, daughter-in-law of Simuka ? 


1 The form Sātivālana is found in the Bhāgalpur Grant of Nüráayagspá!a and 
the form Šālivābana in literature. See also Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, RHD., Section VII. 

3 The designation * Andhra-jafiya ` or ` Andhra ` is found in the Purāņas which 
Bepresent the founder as a bhrifya or servant of the last Kāņva king. Sir K. G. 
Bhandarkār, following apparently the Vishnu Purdna, atyles the dynasty founded by 
Simuka Andhra-bhritya, i.e. Andbras who were once servants. Butthat designation 
should properly be applied to the seven Abbiras who are mentioned as the succeasors 
of the line of Simuka ou page 45 of Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age (cf. Vishnu, 
P. IV. 24,19). 
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2. What is the actual date of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha 
Inscription which refers to a Sátakarni, who was apparently 
a successor of Simuka ? 

3. What is the exact number of the so-called Andhra 
kings and what is the duration of their rule ? 


As to the first point we sho:ld note that according to 
Mr. R. P. Chanda the inscription of Nāyanikā is later than 
the Besnagar Inscription of Bhāgavata. possibly the penulti- 
mate king of the dynasty of Pushyamitra mentioned in the 
Purünas. Consequently Simuka may be placed in the 
Kāņva period, i.e., in the first century B.C.—a date which 
accords with Purànic evidence.* 

As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives good 
grounds for believing that the expression Ti-vasa-sata 
occurring in the passage ‘* Pamchame cha dani vase 
Namdarüja ti-vasa-sata............ ” of the Hāthīgumphā 
Inscription means not 103 but 300." This was also the 
view of Mr. Chanda and, at one time, of Dr. Jayaswal.' 


1 MASI, No.1, pp. 1415. In THQ, 1929 (p. 691) Mr. Chanda points to the 
agreement of the Ninighat script with the Besnagar Inscription of the time of 
Antislkīdas. But the exact date of Antialkidas is uncertain. He may have belonged 
to the latter half of the second century B.C. or the first half of the next century. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, while disagreeing with the views of Mr. Chanda in regard to 
certain points, admits, after a detailed examination of certain epigraphs, that “* the 
Nanaghat inscriptions show the use of a very large number of Ksatrapa or early Kusana 
forms side by side with older ones *' (Mem. Asiat. Soc, Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 115). 
According to Rapson (Andhra Coins, Ixxvii? the form of the akshara-'da' found in the 
NanSghat record resemblea that of a coin-legend which is assigaable to tho first or 
second century B.C. 

2 Bühler also observes (ASWĪ., Vol. V, 65) that the characters of the Nénéchat 
inscription belong to a period anterior by about 109 years to that of the edict of 
Gautamiputra Šātakarņi aod his son Pulumági. Scholars who place the Nánághat record 
ia tho firet half of the second century B.C., and the epigraphs of the time of Gautam!- 
putra SŠātakarņi in ‘he second century A.D., will have to account for tbe paucit) of 
Satavahana records during period of about three hundred years (if that be the 
actual length of the interval bet ween the age of the husbind of Nürzaaikà and tbe rugo 
of the son of Balaéri). 

3 JBORS,., 1917, 495-497. 

4 According to the usually accepted interpretation of a passage in the Hātbi 
gurnphë record Kbüravela, in bis fifth year, extended an aqueduct that had not been used 
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If. Ti-vasa-sata means 300, Khāravela and his contemporary 
Satakarni may have flourished 500 years after Nandaraja, 
i.c., in or about 24 B. C. This agrees with the Puranic 
evidence which makes Šātakarņi's father a contemporary of 
the last Kanva king Sugarman (c. 40-30 B. C.).' 


We now come to the third point, viz., the determina- 
tion of the exact number of Satavabana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 


Regarding each of these matters we have got in the 
Puranas (both the Matsya and the Vayu) two* different tradi- 
tions. As to the first the Matsya Purāna says — 


— ** Ekona-vimSatir *-hyete Andhra bhokshyanti vai mahim,'' 
but it gives thirty names.“ 
The Vayu Purāna, with the exception of the ‘M’ 
manuscript, says— "x 
** Ttyete vai nripüs trimgad Andhra  bhokshyanti ye 
mahim,'" but most of the Vāyu manuscripts name only 
seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen kings. $6 | 
As to tbe duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts say— 


** T'esham varsha $atüni syus chatvāri shashtir eva cha.'' 
_jAnother Matsya manuscript puts it slightly differently : — 
** Dvadagadhikam etesham rajyam $ata-chatushtayam.'' 


for '"ti-oasa-sata"' since Nandarāja. If '"ti-rasa-safa'' is taken to mean 103 years, Kbára- 
vela's accession must be placed 103—598 years after Nandarāja. His elevation to 
the position ^f Vurarāja took plac» 9 years before that date, ie., 98 —9 = 89 years after 
Nandar&:ia (ie., not later then 324 B. C.—89=245 B. C.). Khāravela'a father was 
apparently on the throne at that time, and hs seems to have been preceded by his father. 
But we learn (rota A4oka'a inscriptions that Kaliñga was actually governed at that time 
by a Maurys Kumāra undor the suzorain* y of Ašoka himself. Th srefore *'ti-pasa-aata"" 
should be taken to mean 300, and not 103 years. 
! Simuka, father of Sātikorni T, may have ascended the throne (in the Deccan) 
some years before the date when be asssile! the Kāņvāyanas, possibly in Central India. 
2 If not more. e 
3 Variant ekona-nacatim (DEA, 43). 
4 Pargiter points out that 3 M+1. name 39, aad the others vary from 28 to 91. 
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While a Vayu passage gives altogether a different iradi- 
tion : 
** Andhra bhokshyanti vasudhām 
gate dve cha $atarn cha vai.'' 


Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
nineteen kings, and the rule of the line lasted 300 years, 
while according to another tradition there were thirty kings 
the length of whose reigns covered a period of more than 400 
years. In the opinion of Sir R. G. Bbandarkar the longer 
list includes the names of princes belonging to all the 
branches of the so-called Andhra-bhritya dynasty. and that 
the longer period represents the total duration of the reigns 
of all the princes belonging to the several branches. The 
period of 300 years, and the seventeen, eighteen or nineteen 
names given in the Vayu Purāņa, and hinted at in the Matsya, 
refer to the main branch. That there were several families 
of Satakarnis, distinct from the main line, cannot be denied. 
Inscriptions in Aparanta, in Kanara and in the north of 
Mysore as well as the Sütras of Vatsyayana and several other 
works testify to the existence of lines of Satakarnis who ruled 
over Kuntala (the Kanarese districts) before the Kadambas. ' 
The fullest Matsya list includes at least two kings of these 
Kuntala lines named Skandasvati and Kuntala Satakarni, 
who are (generally speaking) passed over in silence by the 
Vayu. * Skanda-nàza-Sütaka actually appears as the name 
of a prince of a Kanarese line of Šātakarņis in a Kanheri 
inscription.” As to Kuntala Sátakarni, the commentary on 
Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra takes the word ** Kuntala '' in the 
Name Kuntala Sātakarņi Sātavāhana to mean ‘* Kuntala- 


i <A ÓSátavüábana of Kuntala is referred to by the Karya-Mimamesa (p. 50) as 
baving ordered the exclusive use of Prākrit in his barem. He may have been identical 
with the famous king Hala (cf. Kuntala-janavaya-inena Hālena, ibid, Notes, p. 0). 

1 ven Hēlu is omitted in tbe e Vayu Ms. (DKA, p. 36) and the Brahmanga P. 
(Rapson, Andhra Coins, Ixviil. 

S Kapson, Andhra Coins, liii. 
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vishaye jātatvāt tat-samakhyah.’’* It is, therefore, fair 
to conclude that the Matsya MSS. which mention 30 

Satavahana kings include not only the main group of kings 
but also the Kuntala lines. 

On the other hand, the Vayu, Brahmanda and certain 
Matsya MSS., generally speaking, show a tendency to omit 
the Satakarnis of Kuntala and the rulers of the period of 
Saka revival under Rudra-diman I, and mention only about 
19 kings most of whom belonged to the main line whose rule 
may have lasted for 300 years. If the main line of Sata- 
vāhava kings consisted only of about nineteen princes, and 
if the duration of their rule be three centuries, there is no 
difficulty in accepting the Puranic statement that Simuka 
flourished in the time of the later Kāņvas, that is to say, in 
the first century B.C., and that his dynasty ceased to rule in the 
Northern Deccan in the third century A.D. The sovereignty 
of the Satakarnis of Kuntala lasted longer and did not come to 
an end before the fourth century A.D., when it was ended 
by the Kadambas. Thus the total duration of the rule of all 
the lines of Sātakarņis is really more tban 400 years.’ 
The kings of the Kuntala group are no doubt usually placed 
before the great Gautamiputra and his successors. But 
Pargiter points out that in certain Matsya MSS. most of the 
Kuntala Sātakarņis are placed after the penultimate king 
of the line (No. 29).^ We have many other instances of the 
inversion of the order of kings in the Purdnas.* The fact 


1 He was so named because he was boro in tbe Kuntala country. Cf. names 
like Uruvela-Nadi - and Gayá Kassapa (Dialogues of the Buddha, I. 194). 

? The period '300 years’ may refer to the rule of the Sriparcatíya Andbras 
(DKA,46). Even then it is important to remember that tbe cessation of '' Andhra " 
rule in the upper Deccan in the third century A.D. is not incompatible with a date for 
the founder in the first century B.C. For the rule of the Bátakarnis survived in 
Kuntals till the rise of the Kadambas. Thos the Purāņas are right in assigning to 
the entire line of 30 kings & period of about four centuries aod & half. 

3 DKA, p.96. On pp. 20,85, Purgiter gives anotber iostance of * misplace- 
ment ` of kings by the Purágic MSS. 

1 See pp. 89, 98 ante. 
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that the extant Purāņic texts do misplace kings appears 
abundantly clear from the recent discovery of a coin of 
Siva Sri Apilaka whom Mr. Dikshit connects with the later 
Sātavāhanas though the Puranas place him early in the list.’ 


1 See Advance, March 10, 1935, p. 9. The coin belongs to the Mabā- 
kosala society of Raipur (C. P.) Tt bears tbe figure of an elephant with Brābmi 
legend on the obverse. Tne reverse is blank. On numismatic grounds the place 
of this ruler is, according to Mr. K. N. Diksbit, more with the later kings of 
the dyoasty thao with the earlier ones as indicated in the Purāņas. For the late date 
of Bala of the Kuutala country see Bhand. Com. Vol , 189. Cf. Reference to Bādbā in 
tbe Saptasatakam (Ind. Ant., III 25n.). 


Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay deduces from the discrepant lists of the Matsya, and 
Vayu purānas, and from epigraphic and numismatic evidence, certain theories about 
(1) the existence of two contemporary Sütavühana kingdoms ruled by som and father 
respectively, (2) cross-cousin marriages and (3) matrilineal succession, which he discusses 
in JASB, 1927, 503 T. Io his opinion the discrepancies in the Purāņie lists cannot be 
due to any oversight or slip on the part of the editors (p. 004). They are to be explained 
by the theory of an original version (that contained in tbe Matsya) which gives the full 
list of Gautamīputras as well as Vásishthiputras, and a '' revised text '' (contained in 
the Vayu and Brahmünda) which retains the Gautamiputres bot from which certain 
names were deliberately expunged as the rulers in question were not considered by the 
revising authorities to possess the privilege of having the names preserved in the 
Purdnas (p. 505). Kings (e.g., Vāsistbīputra Pulumāvi), whose names are “ expunged `” 
from the “revised texte’ of the Vüyu and the Brahmánda Puranas, belong to a 
set which is genealogically connected with the ctber. esz., the Gestemipabre 
group, whose names are retained in the revised vesions, but *'' the succession did not 
coincide with tle mode of descent." For instance Gautamiputra Šātakarņi, according to 
the revised list, was succeeded not by bis son Pulumāvi, but by another Gautemiputrs, 
oiz., Yaifia Sri (p. 509). Tt is further added that ` on the coins of the Šātavābanas the 
royal prefix and the mother's clan-name are asrociated together and also disappear 
together except in tho case of the third king of the line.’ In the inscriptions elso the 
association is invariable (excluding the doubtful case of Sivamakasada), except in tbe 
case of the third king, Šrī Bátakarpi of the Nànágbàát Cave Inscriptions. It is, Mera fore, 
to be concluded that, except for the third kiog of the line, the royal title and veniet 
ship to the mother went together. In other words, the succession wes — 
(p.518); '' The son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the sister * aon to the 
inherited ki '* (p. 597). 

—— i the Parāņie lists analysed by Pargiter ghe of tke — 
Age, pp. 35 ff.) would show that the discrepancies in the parson — are = 
capable of as simple ^ solution as that proposed by Mr. ae qh : — 
bo anid, for example, that Gautamiputra (No, 23) is mentioned a al! a gtrya xe 
and retained in all Vayu MS3., and that his son Pulumāvi (No 24) of ond! ene 
“ Vāsisli(hīputra group,” ia always mentioned in the Matsya and poe pta 
** jater revised versions '' of the Vāyu, eto. © iutemīputra n — "^s ç N E 
styled e, k and iby Pargiter TUS 36), and also in the e V awe MASS, while bia son Fulumā v 
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Regarding the original home of the Sātavāhana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 
think that the Satavabanas were not Andhras (Telugus) but 
merely Andhra-bhrityas, servants of the Andhras, of Kanarese 
origin. In the Epigraphia Indica,’ Dr. Sukthankar edited 
an inscription of Siri-Puļumāvi, '' king of the Satavahanas,’’ 
which refers to a place called Sátavahanibàüra.* he place finds 
mention also in the Hīrabadagalli copper-plate inscription 
of the Pallava king Siva-skandavarman in the slightly altered 
form of Sātāhani-rattha. Dr. Sukthankar suggests that the 
territorial division Satavahani-Satahani must have comprised 
a good portion of the modern Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency, and that it was the original home of the Satava- 
hana family. Other indications point to the territory imme- 
diately south of the Madhyadeša as the original home of the 


is omitted in Matsya e, f and 1 MSS. but mentioned in the Vishnu and Bhāgarāta liste, 
notwithstanding the activities of tbe so-called revisers. The theory of succession of 
sisters’ sons in the so-called revised list of the Vayu, Brahmāņda, ete., is clearly nega- 
tived by : umerous passages where a successor is distinctly referred to even in these 
Purājas as the son of a predecessor (cf. the cases not only of the first Šrī Šātukarņi 
but also of Šātakarņi Ií, Lambodars, and even Yajña Sri (DKA, p. 39, fo. 40, 44 ; 
p. 42, fn. 12.). It is also to be noted that even tbe so-called older version of the Mateya 
speaks of only 19 kings io one passage. 

The Gautamīputras and the Vásishthiputras did not rule over diatinet regione. 
Gautamiputra Sátakarpi is represeuted as the Hoja of Mülaka, s.e., the district. round 
Paithan, along with other territories. Pulumāvi, too, ruled over Paitban as we learn frou 
the Geography of Ptolemy. The epithets '' Vijha -........ Malaya-Mahtda ...... pacata 
pati" aud ''fisamudatoyapita-càhana " applied to Gautamiputra suggest that be 
«as sa much entitled to the designation Dakshiņāpathapati as bis son. 

Tbe statement that, except for the third king, the royal title and relationship to 
the mother went together, is not borne out by recorded facts. In the Myákadon!, 
Inscription, for example (Ep. ind., XIV. pp. 1637.), we have the p»asage— Rafio 
Sātarahanānarh ali) ri-Pulumt(á)eisa without apy mevtion of the metrouynuc Cf. also 
the passage Raflo Sirichada-sátisa (Rapson, Andhra Coins, p. 32). As to cross cousin 
marriages, several recorded cases, €.9., those of the wives of Gri Šātakurņi I and 

Vāsisbthīputra Ērī-Sātakarņi of the Kanheri Inscription, do not support the theory 
propounded by Mr. Clattopaidhyaye. 

t Vol, XIV (1917). 

2 See also Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19, p. 21, * On the Home of 
the so-called Andhra Kings."—V. 8. Sukthankar. Cf. JItAS., 1923, 89 1, 
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Satavahana-Satakarnis. The Vinaya Tezts' mentiona town 
called '* Setakannika '" which lay on the southern frontier of 
the Majjhima-desa. It is significantthatthe earliest records of 
the Satakarnis are found in the Northern Deccan and Central 
India ; and the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kbāravela, king 
of Orissa, refers to the family as ‘ protecting the West.” The 
name Andhra probably came to be applied to tbe kings in later 
times when they lost their northern and western possessions 
and became a purely Andhra power, governing the territory 
at the mouth of the river Krishnà.* 

"There is reason to believe that the so-called '“ Andhra,"' 
** Andhrabbritya’’ or Sàtaváhana kings were Brāhmaņas 
with a little admixture of Naga blood. The Dvātrimšat- 
puttalika represents Sālivāhana (Sātavāhana) as of mixed 
Brahmana and Nāga origin. The Naga connection is 
suggested by names like Nāga-nikā and Skanda-naga- 
Sataka, while the claim to the rank of Brāhmaņa is 
actually put forward in an inscription. In the Nasik 
prašasti of Gautamiputra Sātakarņi the king is called 
*€ Eka Bamhana," i.e., the unique Brābmaņa. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bamhana to 
mean merely a Brahmanical Hindu, but this inter- 
pretation cannot be accepted in view of the fact that 
Gautamiputra is also called '* Khatiya-dapa-māna-madana,'” 
i.e., the destroyer of the pride and conceit of the 
Kshatriyas. The expression ** Eka-bamhana'' when read 


along with the passage ‘* Khaliya-dapa-māna-madana `’ 
leaves no room for doubt tbat Gautamiputra of the Šāta- 


1 S.B.E., XVII, 38. 
2 For tbe origin and meaning of the names Šātavābana and Šātakarņi see siso 


Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 599n ; JBOZAS., 1917, December, p. 442n ; 1HQ, 192%, 
3585; 1988, 88, 256 and JRAS., 1929, April. Both Barnett and Jayaswal connect them 
with the Sātiya-putas.  Przyluski thinks that the names may have been sanskritised 
from Austro-Asiatio terms signifying, “ Bou of horse." For otber interpretations 
aco Aravamutban, the Kaveri, the Maukhāris, p. Slo. (karni~ship; Vākana = Oar or 
Bail); Dikshitar, Indian Culture, I1, 549 tff. 

3 (Cf. E.H.D , Sec. VII, 
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vāhana family claimed to be a Brāhmaņa ' like Parašurāma. 
Asa matter of fact in the prasasti the king is described 
as ' the unique Brahmana in prowess equal to Rama.’ 
According to the Purünas Simuka gave the final 
coup de grace to the Sunga-Künva power. He was succeed- 
ed by his brother Krishna. This king has been identified 
with Kanha *'* Itājā of the Sidavahana-kula '* mentioned in 
a Nasik inscription. The record tells us that a certain 
cave was caused to be made by a high official (Sramana 
Mahāmātra) of Nasik in the time of King Kanha. 


Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the Purāņas 
by Satākarņi. This Satakarni has been identified with— 


1 Tn Indian Culture, I, pp. 513 f., and Ep. Ind., XXII 327, Miss Bhramar Ghosh and 
Dr. Bhandarkar seem to reject the interpretation of the expressions ** Eka Bamhaņa"" 
and ** Khatiya-dapa-māna madana "" proposed by Senart and Bühler. Itis suggested 
that the word bamhana may stand for Brahmamya, that Khatiya may refer to the 
Xathroi or Khatriaioi tribe mentioned by classical writers, and that ths expression 
Rajarisi-cadhu used in reference to Gautam! Balaéri is enough to show that the 
Šātavāhana rulers never claimed themselves to be Brahmarshts or Bribmaga sages. It 
is nobody's case that the Saétavahavas claimed to be mere ** Br&áhinaga sages." Bot is 
it not a bit too ingenions to imagine that the well-known terms Brāhmaņa and Kshatriya 
are not to be tuken in their ordioary sense, and tbat they really stand for non-Bráh- 
maņas and noo-Kshatriyas ? As to the use of the expression Raja risi-radhu, would not 
Brahmarshi be a singularly inappropriate description of a family of kings even though 
they were Brāt maņas? The term KRājarshi is not used exclusively to denote non- 
Brábmsapgs rulers. To the Padma Purüna (Pātāla-khandam, 61, 73). for instance, 
Dadhichi ia styled a Rājarshi. In the Vayu Purina (57, 121 ff.) the epithets " Rájarshayo 
mahāsattrcāh ** sre used in reference to Brahma Krhatramayā nripāh (Brahmo kahatra- 
dayo nripah, according to tbe reading of the Matsya text, 143, 37-40). Ino the Matsya 
Purana (60.5-7) the epithet Rajarshi is applied to aking who sprang from the family 
of the Maudgalyas who are called Kshatropeta deijatayoh and one of whom is styled 
Brahmishthoh. 

Attention may no doubt be invited to the Purāņic a'atement that the founder of 
the * Andhra '' dynasty was a ‘orishala* (DKA 38). Bat the explanation will be found 
in the Mahābhārata. Tho great epic (XII. 63 1 ff.) informs us that ‘drawing the bow- 
string, destruction of enomics ...are not proper (akaryam paramami for a Brāhmāņa. 
A Brahmans should avoid royal service (rāja-preshya). A Bráhmapa who marries 
a Vrishali and takes to royal service (rája-preshyal ani other work not legi imate 
for him is akarmá, a Brāhmaņs so-called (Bralhma-bandhu)l, He becomes à Büdra. 
The Šātavāhanas actually drew the bowstring and intermarried with Dravidians and 
Sakas ss tbe Mauryas bad interinarried with Yavanas. 

? A pun is here intended as Rama seems to refer to Bala Deva as well. 
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(1) King Satakarni Dakshindpatha-pati (lord of the 
Deccan), son of Simuka Satavahana, mentioned in the Nana- 
ghàt Inscription of Nayanika ; 

(2) Satakarni, lord of the west, who was defied (or 
rescued ?) by Khāravela, king of Kalinga ; 

(3) Rajan Sri Sātakarņi of a Sāñchî Inscription ; 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus; 

(5) Satakarni, lord of Pratishthana, father of Sakti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literature ; and 

(€) Siri-Sata of coins.’ 

The first, fifth and sixth identifications are usually 
accepted by all scholars. The second identification is also 
probable because the Purdnas place Satakarni, the successor 
of Krishna, after the Kanvas, i.e., in the first century B.C., 
while the Hathigumpha Inscription seems to place Khāravela 
300 years after Nanda-raja, i. e., possibly in the first century 
B.C. 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the ground 
that Sri Satakarni who is mentioned in the Nānāghāt 
and Hatbigumpha Inscriptions reigned in the middle of the 
second century B.C. ; his dominions, therefore, could not in 
his opinion have included Eastern Malwa (the Sanchi region) 
which, in the second century B.C., was ruled by the 
Sungas and not by the Andhras.? But we have seen that 
the date of the Hathigumpha Inscription is possibly the first 
century B.C. (300 years after Nanda-rāja). The Purāņas, 
too, as is well known, place the kings mentioned in the 
Nanaghat Inscription not earlier than the Kanvas, t.e., in 
the first century B.C. The identification of the successor of 
Krishna of the Sātavāhana family with Satakarni of the 
Gafichi Inscription, therefore, does not conflict with what 
is known of the history of Eastern Malwa in the second 
century B.C. Lastly, it would be natural for the first 


1 Andhra Coins (Rapson), p. xciii, 
* A Guide to Sāncht,p. 13. 
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Satakarni to be styled simply Sātakarņi or the elder 
Satakarni (Saraganus, from a Prākrit form like Sadaganna), 
while it would be equally natural for the later Satakarnis 
to be distinguished from him by the addition of a geogra- 
phical designation like Kuntala, or a metronymic like 
Gautamiputra or Vasishthiputra. 

We learn from the Nanagbat Inscriptions that Sātakarņi, 
son of Simuka, entered into a matrimonial alliance with the 
powerful Arhgiya or Ambhiya * family, the scions of which 
were called Mahārathi, and became sovereign of the whole 
of Dakshinàpatha. He seeins also to have conquered Eastern 
Malwa and undoubtedly performed the Ašvamedha sacritīce. 
Tue conquest of Eastern Malwa is possibly implied by the 
Saüchi Inscription which records the gilt of a certain 
AÁnarnda, the son of Vasithi, the foreman of the artisans of 
Rajan Siri-Sātakaņi.* Sdiakarni seems to have been the 
first prince to raise the Satavahanas to the position of 
paramount sovereigns of Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose 
the first great empire in the Godavari valley which rivalled 
in extent and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley 
and the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. 
According to the evidence of Indian as well as classical 
writers, the capital of the Sātavāhana Empire was at 
Pratishthána, ''the modern Paithan on the north bank of 
the Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad.'' 


After the death of Sátakarni his wife Nàyanikà or Nāga- 
nikā, daughter of the Mahārathi Tranakayiro Kalalāya, the 
scion of the Amgiya family, was proclaimed regent during the 
minority of the princes Vedašrī (?Khandasiri or Skandaári) 


1 ASI, 1923-04, p. 88. 

3 The conquest of West Mālwa*'is probably suggested by round coios of Sri Sita 
(Rapson, Andhra Coins, xcii-xciii). 

3 Cf. Jinaprabhasuri, Tirthakalpa, JBBRAS, X. 123; and Ptolemy Geography, 


vii. 1. 82. See also dra/yaka Sūtra, J BORS., 1930, 290; Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, EHD, 
Sec. VII. 
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and Sakti-Sri (Sati Sirimata) or  Haku-Siri. The last- 
mentioned prince is probably identical with Sakti-kumāra, 
son of Sālivāhana, mentioned in Jaina literature.’ 


Early Satavahanas 
S&tavüáhana-kula Arbgiya(Ambhiys)kuls 


| MES | Kalalāya Matāratbi 
Raya (Rājā) Simuka Sátaváhaon Krishna — Arhzrya — kala-vardbaos 
Mabarathi Tranakayiro * 


Sātakarņi I, King of Dakshigipathsa = Dev? Nāyanikā. 
Ce eat OP J a Paok 


| | 
Vedašrī (? Khbandasiri or Bakti Šrimat 
Skanda Šrī) 3 


The Sātavāhanas were not the only enemies of the 
decadent Magadha empire in the first century B. C. We 
learn from the Hathigumpha Inscription that when Satakarni 
was ruling in the west, Khāravela of Kalinga carried his 
arms to Northern India and bumbled the king of Rajagriha. 


Khāravela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Mr. R. P. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jātaka* The  Milinda-panho contains a 
statement which seems to indicate that the Chetas 
were connected with the Chetis or Chedis. The particulars 
given in that work regarding the Cheta king Sura 
Parichara agree with what we know about the Chedt 


king Uparichara.* 


1 Viracharitra, Ind. Ant., VIII, 201. ASWI, V, 620. 

2 On page 57 of Rapson's Andhra Coins Kalalàya MahSrathi bears the name 
" Sadakana ' (=Sātakarņi). His other name or epithet ^* Tranakayiro `" reminds us 
of '* Tanska'' which occurs às a variant of the name of the 19th ** Ac.dbra '" king of 
Pargiter'a list (DKA, 36, 41). 

3 ASI. AR, 1923 24, p. 88; A. Ghosh, History of Central and Western India, 
140. Mr. Ghosh ideutifios bim with the fifth king of the Purāņic list. 

4 No. 547. 

5 Rhy« Davids, Milinda, p. 287; Mbb. I, 63, 14. According to Sten Konow (Acta 
Orientalía, Vol. I, 1923, p. 38) Ceti (not Ceta) is the designation of the dynasty 
of Kbārsvels occurring in the Hāthīgumpbā Inscription. 
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Very little is known regarding the history of Kalinga 
from the death of Agoka to the rise of the Cheta or Cheti 
dynasty probably in the first century B.C. (three hundred 
years after the Nandas). The names of the first two kings of 
the Cheta line are not given in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
Lüders Ins. No. 1347 mentions a king named Vakradeva 
(Vakadepa or Kudepa?). But we do not know whether 
he was a predecessor or successor of Khāravela. 

During the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least 9 years, Khāravela occupied the position 
of Crown Prince (Yuvarāja). When he had completed his 
24th year, he was anointed Maharaja of Kalinga. His 
chief queen was the daughter of a prince named Lālāka, 
the great-grindson of Hathisimha. In the first year of 
his reign he repaired the gates and ramparts of his 
capital, Kalinga-nagara. In the next year, without 
taking heed of Satakarni, he sent a large army to 
the west and struck terror into the hearts of the people 
of Musikanagara.' According to another interpretation, 
'* he went to the rescue of Satakarni and having returned 
with his purpose accomplished, he with his allies made 
gay the city." He followed up his success by further 
operations in the west and, in his fourth year, compelled 
the Rathikas and Bhojakas to do him homage. In the 
fifth year he had an aqueduct, that had not been used 
for 300 years since Nandarāja, conducted into his capital. 

Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In the 
eighth year he stormed Gorathagiri and harassed (the king 
of?) Rājagriha.*” If Dr. Jayaswal is right in identifying 

1 ef, Ep. Ind. XX. 79, 87. Barua reads Afvaks or Heike (Old Bráhmt Ins., p. 
176). Dr. F.W. Thomas, too, finds ip the passage no reference toa Musika capital 
(JRAS,, 1922, 83). The alreroative interpretation in the next sentence is his. 

2 Some scholars find io line t of the Hāthīgumphā Ins. a reference to the 


Yavona-raja (Dí) ma (ta), s.e., Demetrios who ** went off to Mathurā in order to relieve 
his generals who were in trouble '' (Acta Orientalis, I, 27). But the reading is doubtful 
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this king with Brihaspatimitra, then king Brihaspati must 
have ruled over Magadha after the Kanva dynasty. 

The attack on Northern India was repeated possibly in 
the tenth and certainly in the twelfth year. In the tenth 
year the Kalinga king, in the opinion of some scholars, 
overran Bhārata-varsha, which is taken to refer to Upper 
India. In the twelfth year he claims to have harassed the 
kings of Uttarāpatha and watered his elephants in the Ganga 
(Ganges). The north-western expeditions apparently led 
to no permanent result. But in north-eastern India the 
Kalinga king was more successful ; the repeated blows 
certainly ** struck terror into the Magadhas,’’ and compelled 
the Magidha king (Bribaspitimitra ?) to bow at his feet. 

Having subjugated Magadha, and Aüga, the invader once 
more turned his attention to Southern India. Already in 
his eleventh year ‘‘ he had had Pithuda ploughed with a 
plough drawn by an ass.” * Lévi ? identified this city with 
Pihunda of the Uttarādhyayana (21), and  * Pitundra 
metropolis’ of Ptolemy in the interior of the country of 
Masulipatam (Maisoloi). The conqueror seems to have 
pushed further to the south and made his power felt even 
in the Tamil country by princes amongst whom the most 
eminent was the king of the Pandyas. In the thirteenth 
year Kharavela erected pillars on the Kumari Hill (in 
Orissa) in the vicinity of the dwelling of the Arhats. 


«cf. Barua, Old Bràhmi Inscriptions ín the Udayagiri and Khaņdagiri Caves, PP. 17-18 ; 
IHQ., 1929, 591). Even if the reading Dimata be correct, the reference may be to 
Diyumeta or Diomedes (Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, p. 35) and not to Demetrios. 

1 Some scholars find here a reference to the Sugamgfya palace (Ep. Ind., xx. 88). 

? Barus interprets the passage differently. But cf. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan 
Kingdom, p. 26. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1926, 145. Sea-faring merchants are represented as going by boas 
from Champā to Fihuņda in the days of Mahévira the Jina. 





Secrion II]. Tuer END or GREEK RULE iN NORTH-WEST 
INDIA. 


W hile the Magadhan monarchy was falling before the 
onslaughts of the Satavahanas and the Chetas, the Greek 
power in the North-West was also hastening towards 
dissolution. We have already referred to the feuds of 
Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissensions of these two 
princes led to a double succession, one derived from Demetrios 
holding for a time Kāpiša and then Sākala (Sialkot) with a 
considerable portion of the Indian interior, the other derived 
from Eukratides holding Takshašilā and Pushkarāvatī as 
well as Kāpiša (which was conquered from Apollodotos) and 
Bactria. According to Gardner and Rapson, Apollodotos, 
Antimachos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, Agathokleia, the Stratos, 
Menander, Dionysios, Zoilos, Hippostratos and Apollophanes 
belonged to the house of Euthydemos and Demetrios.’ Most 
of these sovereigns used the same coin-types, * specially the 
figure of the goddess Athene hurling the thunderbolt, which 
is characteristic of the Huthydemian line. Pantaleon and 
Agathokles strike coins with almost identical types. ^ They 
both adopt the metal nickel for their coins, and they alone 
use in their legends the Bráhm£ alphabet. They seem, 
therefore, to have been closely connected probably as 
brothers. It is not improbable that Agathokleia was their 
sister. Agathokles (and possibly Antimachos) issued a 


! Whitehead considers Polyxenos n close relation of Strato I (Indo- Greek Coina, 


54n). The later kings of this group are connected with the Eastern Pahjáb (EHI, 
áth ed., pp. 257-58). 


? For an interesting account of Indo-Greek coin-types see H. E. Deb, IHQ., 1934, 
509 f. ` 

3 Danciog girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead; Māyā, mother of the 
Buddha, in the nativity scene according to Foucher (J RAS, 1919, p. 90), 

* Agathokleia is also closely connected with the Stratos, being probably mother of 
Strato I and great-grandinotber of Strato II, 
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series of coins in commemoration of Alexander, Antiochos 
Nikator (Antiochos III Megas according to Malala), 
Diodotos, and Eutbydemos. 


Apollodotos, the Stratos, Menander and some later kings 
used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and Menander 
are mentioned together in literature. The author of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that ** to the present day 
ancient drachmae are current in Barygaza (Broach) bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters, and the devices of those who 
reigned after Alexander, Apollodotos and Menander." Again, 
in the title of the lost forty-first book of Justin's work, 
Menander and Apollodotos are mentioned as Indian kings." 
It appears from the Milinda-paūho that the capital of the 
dynasty to which Menander belonged was Sakala or Sagala.* 
We learn from Ptolemy the Geographer and Nonnos that the 
city had another name Euthymedia or Euthydemia, a 
designation which was probably derived from the Euthy- 
demian line. 


To the family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles and 
probably Lysias and Antialkidas who ruled conjointly. 
A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of the Dioscuri, 
which seems to connect bim with Eukratides ; his portrait 
according to Gardner resembles that of Heliokles. It is 
not improbable that he was an immediate successor of 
Heliokles.” A Besnagar Inscription makes him 2a contem- 
porary of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa who ruled 
some time after Agnimitra probably in or about the latter half 
of the second century B.C. The capital of Antialkidas was 
probably at Takshagila or Taxila, the place whence his 
ambassador Heliodoros went to the kingdom of Bhagabhadra. 


i Rhxs Davida, Milinda, p. xix. Cf. JASB, Aug., 1833. 

3 < Anhi Yonakānarh nànüputabhedanam Sāgalannāma magaram," '' Jambudipe 
Sagala magare Milindo nama Raja ahos.'" ^" Atthí kho Nàgasena Sagalam nāma 
nagaram, tattha Milindo nāma Raja rajjam kāreti." 

3 Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins im the British Museum, p. XXXIV. 
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But his dominions seem also to have included Kāpiši or 
Kāpiša.' After his death the western Greek kingdom probably 
split up into three parts, viz., Takshasila (ruled by the line 
represented by  Archebios,") Pushkalavati (governed by 
Diomedes,  Epander,*  Philoxenos, Artemidoros, , and 
Peukelaos), and Kapisi with the Kabul region held succes- 
sively by Amyntas and Hermaeus (Hermaios). With 
Hermaios was associated his queen, Kalliope, Kāpiša was, 
according to Chinese evidence, probably occupied by the 


Sai-wang (Saka lord) some time in the latter part of the 
second century B.C. But the barbarian chieftain, like the 


Kushan Yavuga of later times, may have acknowledged the 
nominal suzerainty of the Greek Basileas, as ‘Teutonic 
chieftains in Europe were, during the fifth century A.D., 
sometimes content with the rank of ^ patrician ' and 
‘ consul,’ under the nominal authority of the titular Roman 
emperor. 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened by 
the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukratides. 
The evils of internal dissension were aggravated by foreign 
inroads. We learn from Strabo* that the Parthians 
deprived Eukratides by force of arms of a part of Bactriana, 
which embraced the satrapies of Aspionus and Turiva 
(possibly Aria and Arachosia according to Macdonatd). 
There is reason to believe that the Parthian king Mithra- 
dates I penetrated even into India. Orosius, a Roman 
historian, who flourished about 400 A D., makes a definite 
statement to the effect that Mithridates or Mithradates 


1 Camb. Hist., 558. 

1 A copper piece of this king is restruck, probably on a coin of Helioklos (Whitehead, 
p. 39). 

3 The ‘ Pallas and thunderbolt’ type of his silver coins, probably connects him with 
the Sākala group, ibid, 64. Among the rulers of the Gaudhārs region we should 
perhaps also include Telephos whose coinage resembles that of Maues, ibid, 80. A 
prince named Nikias apparently raled in the Jhelum District (EHI, 4th ed., 258). 

4 H, and F.'s Vol. II, pp. 251-253, 
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subdued the natives between the Hydaspes' and the Indus. 
His conquest thus appears to have driven a wedge between 
the kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival of the 
house of Euthydemos. 


The causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian Greeks 
are thus stated by Justin: "the Bactrians harassed by 
various wars lost not only their dominions but their liberty ; 
for having suffered from contentions with the Sogdians, the 
Drangians and the Inlians they were at last overcome as if 
exhausted by the weaker Parthians.'' * 


The Sogdians were the people of the region now known 
as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated from 
Bactriana by the Oxus. By the term Sogdian Justin pro- 
bably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also to the 
well-known tribes which, according to Strabo,” deprived the 
Greeks of Bactriana, viz., the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, 
Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story of the Saka 
occupation of the Indo-Greek possessions will be told in the 
next chapter. The Latin historian Pompeius Trogus 
describes how Diodotos had to fight Scythian tribes, the 
Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asiani, who finally conquered 
Sogdiana and Bactria. The occupation of Sogdiana 
probably entitled them to the designation Sogdian used 
by Justin. Sten Konow * suggests the identification of 
the Tochari of tbe Classical writers with the Ta-hia of 
the Chinese historians. He further identifies the Asii, 
Asioi or Asiani with the Yüe-chi. We are inclined to 


1 In the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 568, however, th's river has been 
identified with a Peraian stream, tbe Medus Hydaspes of Virgil. 

? Sten Konow translates the passage frum Justin thus: The Bactrians lost 
both their empire ond their freedom, being harassed by the Sogdians, the Arachoti, 
the Drangae and the Arei, and finally oppréssed by the Parthians (Corpus, ii. 1, 
xxi-xxii). 

3 H. end F.'s Tr. Vol. II, pp. 245-246. Cf. JRAS., 1906, 193 f. ; Whitehead, 
Indo-Greek Coins, 171. 

4 Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. Corpus, TI. 1, xxii, Ivii f, 
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identify the Tochari with the Tukbaras who formed an 
important element of the Bactrian population im the 
time of Ptolemy and are described by that author as 
a great people. They are apparently ‘“‘ the war- 
like nation of the  Bactrians ” of the time of the 
Periplus. 

The Drangians referred to by Justin inhabited the 
country between Areia (Herat), Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
and Arachosia (Kandahar), close to and perhaps in- 
eluding at times within its political boundaries the 
neighbouring province now called Sistàn (Sakasthana).* 
Numismatic evidence indicates that a family whose 
territory lay mainly in southern Afghanistan, viz., the 
dynasty of Vonones, supplanted Greek rule in a con- 
siderable part of the Helmund valley, Ghazni and Kandahar 
(Arachosia). Vonones is a Parthian (Imperial) name. 
Hence many scholars call his dynasty a Parthian family, 
and some go so far as to assert that this Vonones is the 
Arsakid king of that name who reigned from A. D. 8 to 14.* 
But names are not sure proofs of nationality. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar calls the dynasty Saka.‘ The best name for 
the family would be Drangian, because the chief centre 
of their power probably lay in the Helmund. valley, 


t Ind. Ant., 1854, pp. 395-306. 

2 Corpus, xl ; Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 92; MASI, 314. 7. Isidor, places 
Drangiana (Zarangians) to the east of the Haman or Zareh Lake, and locutes 
Sakasthāna south-east of this territory and north of the Helmund river (ZDMG, 60, 
19206, 57 f.). But Herzfeld points out that Sistin is the Achaemenian 'Zrang.' 


3 Camb. Short Hist. 69. 


4 Isidor of Charax who flourished io the age of Augustus and is quoted by Pliny 


(JRAS. 1904, 706; 1905, 180 ; 1912, 909) refers (ADMG., 1906, pp. 57-58: JRAS., 
1915, p. 831) to Sigal ia Sacastene as the residence of a Saka (not Parthian) kiog about 
the beginning of the Christian era. names of the brothers and nephew of Vonones 
seom to be Scythian (cf. Rapson quoted in Corpus II. 1, xlii). Thus the local rulers 
of southern Afghanistan im or sbout the period B.C. 27—A.D 14 were probably 


Sakas. It is, however, possible that they acknowledged the supremacy of the great 
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Arachosia being ruled by a viceroy.' On coins Vonones is 
associated with two princes, viz., 


(i) Spalahora who is called Mahārāja-bhrātā (the 
king’s brother). I 
(ii) Spalaga-dama, son of Spalahora. 


There is one coin which Edward Thomas and Cunning- 
ham attributed to Vonones and Azes L. But the coin 
really belongs to Maues.* There is a silver coin of a 
prince named Spalirises which bears on the obverse the 
legend Basileus Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse 
“ Maharaja bhrata dhramiasa Spaliriéasa,”’ i.e., of Spali- 
rises the Just, brother of the king. This king has been 
identified with  Vonones. Thus Vonones was a supreme 
ruler, and he appointed his brothers (?) Spalahora and Spali- 
rises viceroys to govern the provinces conquered by 
him, and after the death of the former, conferred the 
viceroyalty on his nephew Spalagadama.' Vonones was 
succeeded as supreme ruler by his (?) brother Spalirises 
The coins of Spalirises present two varieties, viz., 

1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the 
legends : 

2. (Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse 
in the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse 
in the Kharoshthé legend. 

The second variety proves that Spalirises bad a colleague 
named Azes who governed a territory where the prevailing 


1 Corpus, xlii. 

2 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coms in the Panjab Museum (Indo-Greek Coins), p. 93. 
Smith, Catalogue, 38. 

3 Herzfeld identifies the royal brother of Spalirises with Maues (€ amb. Shor! 
Hist. 69). 

4 One specimen of the coins of Spalirises has been restruck on s copper coin of 
Spalyris aod Spalagadama (Corpus, VI. 1, xli. This proves that Spalirises was later 
than Spalyris and Spalegadams. 
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script was Kharoshthi. This Azes has been identified with 
king Azes of the Paūjāb about whom we shall speak in the 
next chapter. 

As regards the Indian enemies of tbe Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the prince of the 
house of Pushyamitra who is represented in Kālidāsa's 
Mālavikāgnimitram as defeating the Yavanas on the Sindhu. 
An Indian named Bbhadrayasas seems to have had some 
share in the destruction of the Greek kingdom of the 
Eastern Panjab. The Nasik prašasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni represents that king as the destroyer of the 
Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us ' that 
the last surviving Greek principality,” that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul vailey, was overthrown by the Parthian king 
Gondophernes.” The Chinese historian Fan-ye also refers 
to the Parthian occupation of Kabul.‘ * Whenever any 
of the three kingdoms of ‘Tien-tchou (India Proper), 
Ki-pin (Kapisa) or Ngansi (Parthia), became powerful, 
it brought Kabul into subjection. When it grew weak 
it lost Kābul.........Later, Kabul fell under the rule 
of Parthia." * The real conquest of Kabul by the Par- 
thians could hardly have taken place before c. A. D. 


1 A Guide to Tarila, p. 14. 


2 Among the latest Greek rulera of the Kabul Valley we have to include 
Theolamas whose existence. is disclosed by a Bajaur Seal Inscription (Corpus, TI, i. 
xv, 6). 

* To ASI, AR, 1929 30 pp. 56 ff., however, Marshall modifies his earlier views in 
regard to the conquest of the Greek kingdom of Kabul by the Parthians. He suggests 
that the Kabul valley became a bone of contention between Parthians and Kushins 


and changed bauda more than once before the final eclipse of the Parthian 
power. Š 


4 JRAS, 
Vol. I, P. Bl. 


5 Cf. Thomas JRAS., 1905, 194. For the results of ]ndin's contact with the 
Mellenic world in tbe domains of religion, administration, literatore, science and art 


1912, 676; Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
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14 because Isidor, a younger contemporary of Augustus 
(B.C. 27-A.D. 14), the Roman emperor, does not include 
the Kabul valley in the list of the eastern provinces of 
the Parthian Empire. By A.D. 43-44, however, Parthian 
rule bad extended to this region 


as we learn from 
Philostratos. 


see Bhandarkar, '" Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population" (Ind. Ant., 1911); Ray- 
chaudhuri, “ Early History of the Vatshnava Sect, Ist ed." p. 106; Foucher '* The 
Beginnings of Buddhist Ar!," pp. 9, 111 f. ; Coomaraswami, “ History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art," pp. 41 f.: Sten Konow. “ Corpus Inscriptionum  Indicarum,"' 
Vol. IT, Pt. 1, xv; Hopkins, '' Religions of India," pp. *44 f. ; Keith, '* The Sanskrit 
Drama," pp. 57f.; Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature," pp. 852f.; Max 
Müller, ** India —Whoat can it teach Us," pp. 321 f.; Smith, EHI, pp. 281-6; “A 


History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon," Chip. XI; Imp. Gaz., The Indian Empire, 
Vol. IT, pp. 105 f., 137 f., etc. 





CHAPTER VIII. SCYTHIAN RULE IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


SECTION I. THE SAKAS. 


In the second and first centuries B.C., Greek rule in 
parts of Kaāfiristān, Gandhāra and possibly the Hazara 
country, was supplanted by tbat of the Sakas. In the 
days of Darius, the Achaemenid king of Persia (B. C. 
522-486), the Sakas lived beyond Sogdiana (para-Sugdam) 


in ** the vast plains of tbe Syr Darya, of which the modern 
capital is the town of !urkestan.''* But already in the 


time of Augustus, emperor of Home (B.C. 27-A.D. 14), 
they were established at Sigal in modern Sistin.* The story 
of their migration from central Asia has been recorded by 
Chinese historians. The History of the First Han Dynasty 
(Ts'ien Han-Shu) states '' formerly when the Hiung-nü 
conquered the Ta-Yūe-tchi the latter emigrated to the 
west, and subjugated the Tahia ; * whereupon the Sai-wang 
went to the south, and ruled over Kipin."* Sten Konow 
points out that the Sat-wang are the same people which 
are known in Indian tradition under the designation Saka- 
murunda, Murunda being a later form of a Saka word 
which has the same meaning as Chinese '' wang," i. e., 
king, master, lord. In Indian inscriptions and coins it has 
frequently been translated with the Indian word Svāmin. 


| E. Herzfeld, MASI, 34, 3. 

2 Isitor, Srathmoi Parthikoi, JEAS., 1906, 180; 1915, p. 831. 

3 C. 174-160 B.C. according to somo scholars 

4 JRAS., 1903, p 22; 1932, 058; Medern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. The Sako 
occupation of Ki-pin mo-t be posterior to the reign of Eukradides and his immediate 
(Greek) sucecssors. 

5 Professor Hermann identifies the Sai-wang with the Bakarauloi or Sakaraukci 
of Strabo and otber classical authors, Corpus, IT. 1. xxf., For Muruņda, see p. xx. 
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The name of the Saka king who occupied Kipin is 
not known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned 
in Chinese records is Wu-t’ou-lao whose son was ousted 
by Yin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Yung-k'ū, with 
Chinese help. Yin-mo-fu established himself as king 
of Kipin during the reign of the Emperor Hsūansti, 
which lasted from 73 to 48 B.C., and killed the attendants 
of an envoy sent in the reign of the Emperor Yūan-ti 
(B.C. 48-33). In the reign of Chéng-ti (32-7 B.C.) the 
support of China was sought without success by the king 
of Kipin, probably the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who was 
in danger from some powerful adversary, apparently a 
king of the Yue-chi, who had relations with China about 
this time as is proved by the communication of certain 
Buddhist books to a Chinese official in 2 B.C.' 


S. Lévi identified Kipin with Kašmīra. But his view 
has been ably controverted by Stem Konow * who accepts 
the identification with Kāpiša.* Gandhāra was the eastern 
part of the realm of Kipin. A passage of Hemachandra’s 
Abhidhana-Chintamani seems to suggest that the capital 
of the Sai-wang  (Saka-Muranda) was Lampaka_ or 
Laghman (Lampākāstu Murandüh syuh).* Sten Konow 
‘says that according to the Ts*ien Han-shu, or Annals of the 
First Han Dynasty, the Sai, i.e., the Sakas, passed the 
Hientu (the hanging passage), i.e., the gorge west of 


1 Calc. Rev., Feb, 1994, pp. 251, 952; Smith, EHT., 3rd ed., p. 258n.; JRAS , 
1913, 647 ; Ind. Ant.. 1905, Kashgar and the Kharoshthi. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 

3 The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kābul. ibrd., 
p. 230; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 250-960 The city of K&pisT prob ibly 
atood at the junction of the Ghorband and tle Panishir (Foucher, Indian Studies 
presented to Prof. Rapson, 343). Kipin according to the Tsien Han-shu cina 
Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia) on the south-west. "Corpus, II. 1. xxiv; JRAS., 1912, 6-4 n 
Cf. Dr. Herrmann (JRAS., 1913. 1058 n.) who holds that Ki-pin was Gandhara. 
The reference to a gold as well as n silver currency in Ki-pin is worthy of note 


(Corpus, 11. l. xxiv). 
4 Luampūāka (Laghman) is 100 miles to the east of Kapisene (AGI. 49). 
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Skardu on their way to Kipin.' Though the Sakas wrested 


parts of Kipin (K&pisa-Gandhira) from the hands of Greek 
Ameridarchs (governors) they could not permanently subjugate 


Kābul,* where the Basileus (king) maintained a precarious 
existence. They were more successful in India. Inscrip- 
tions at Mathura and Nasik prove that the Sakas extended 
their sway as far as the Jumna in the east and the 
Godavari in the south, and destroyed the power of the 
* Mitras ' of Mathura and the Satavihanas of Paithan.* 

No connected or detailed account of the Saka potentates 
of Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned along with the 
Yavanas in the Rūmāyana,* the Mahābhārata,” the Manu- 
samhita® and the Mahabhashya.’ The Harivaméa*® informs 
us that they shaved one-half of their heads. The Jaina work 
Kālakāchārya-kathānaka states that their kings were 
called Sabi. Some of these ‘ Šāhis ` are said to have been 
induced by a Jaina teacher to proceed to Surattha (Surashtra) 
Vishaya (country) and Ujjain in Hindukadeša (India) where 
they overthrew some local chiefs and ruled for four years 
till they were themselves ousted by the founder of the era 
of 58 B.C. 

The Sakas are also mentioned in the Pragaslis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
kingdom or empire ‘‘Sakasthdna’’ is probab'y mentioned 
in the Mahāmāyūrt (95), in the Mathura Lion Capital 


1 Ep. Ind. XIV, 29'. Corpus, IT. 1. xxiii. For possible alternative routes of 
conqnest, see J RAS., 1913, 929, 959, 1008, 1028. 

2 Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. I, p. 81. 

3 Some of the Saka« seem to have penetrated to the far south of Indis, A 
Nāgārjuni kogda Inscription refers to s Saka named Moda and his sister Badhi. Ep. 
Ind. xx. 37. 

4 J, 54. 22; I V. 43, 12, 

II, 32. 17. ` 

X. 44. 

Ind. Ant., 1875, 244. 

Chap. 14,16. JRAS., 1906, 204. 

ZDMG., 94, pp. 247 f., 262; Ind. Ant., X. 234, 
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Inscription and in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of 
the Kadamba Mayüraáarman. The passage in the Mathura 
inscription containing the word SŠakasthāna runs thus :— 


Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 


Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning *'* for 
the merit of the people of Sakasthana.’’ Dr. Fleet, however, 
maintained that *'* there are no real grounds for thinking 
that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of 
northern India above Kāthiāwād and the western and 
southern parts of the territory now known as Mālwa.'' 
He took Sarva to be a proper name and translated the 
inscriptional passage referred to above as ‘‘a gift of Sarva 
in honour of his home.'' * 

Fleet's objection is ineffective. Chinese evidence clearly 
establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, i.e., Kāpiša- 
Gandhāra. As regards the presence of the tribe at 
Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya Purāņa* refers to a Saka settlement in the 
Madhyadeša. Dr. Thomas" points out that the epigraphs 
on the Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Saka and Persian 
nomenclature. The name Mevaki for instance, which 
occurs in the inscriptions, is a variant of the Scythian name 
Mauakes.* The termination ‘‘-as’’ in Komūsā and %Šamūšo 
seems to be Scythic. Dr. Thomas further points out that 
there is no difficulty in the expression of honour to the 
‘ whole realm of the Sakas '' since we find in the Wardak, 
Sui Vihar and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 

t JRAS.. 1904, 703 f.; 1905, 155, 613 f.; Mr. N. G. Majumdar (JASB., 1594, 17) 
takes Sakastana to mean Sekrasthina, f.e., tbe place of Indra." €f. Fleet in JRAS., 
1904, 705. 

rg x 138 ff. ; JRAS., 1906, 207 f., 915 f. 

4 āji — — and S oci, the ‘commander of the Sakas who — to tbe 
aid of Darius Codomannus (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 142). Cf. also the coin-neme 


Mevaku (8. Konow, Corpus, xxxiii n.!. 
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expressions, €.g., Sarva sattvanam— of all living creatures.’ 
As regards Fleet's renderings “‘ svaka '' and '' sakatthana,"' 
one’s own place, Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody's own 
home. A pūjā addressed to a country is unusual, but in- 
scription G of the Lion Capital contains a similar puja 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka dominions. 
Sakasthana, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, ‘‘ from which flows down the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that flow 
into the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean).'" The metropolis 
of ‘‘ Scythia '' in the time of the Periplus was Minnagara ; 
and its market town was Barbaricum on the seashore. 
Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas ‘‘ whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Paüjab or India, reached India 
neither through Afghanistan nor through Kašmīra but, as 
Cunningham contended, by way of Sindh and the valley of 
the Indus.'' * This theory cannot be accepted in its entirety 
in view of the Chinese account of the Saka occupation of 
Kipin and the epigraphic evidence regarding the existence 
of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapisi and a Saka principality 
in the Hazara country. We cannot also overlook the 
fact that some of the Saka names hitherto discovered 
are those of the Northern Sakas who lived near the 
Sogdianoi.” The names Maues, Moga‘ and Mevaki, for 


1 JRAS., 1906, p. 216. 


3 JASB., 1924, p. 14; S. Konow, Corpus, II. i. 18f. The Saks conquest of 
Ki-pin did not mean the total extinction of the Greek principality in the Kābul region. 
The History of the Later Han Dynasty (A.D. 25.220) refers to the existence, side 
by side, of the kingdoms of Ki-pin and Kabul before the conquest of the latter state 
by the Parthians. Like the Sātavāhanas, the Greeks of the Kabul territory may 
have restored their fallen fortunes to a certain extent after the first rush of 
barbarian invasion had spent its force. It is also possible that Scythian chiefs for s 
time acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of the Greek Basileus. 


3 Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 899-400, t Taxile plate. 5 Mathurā Lion Capital. 
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instance, are variants of the Saka name Mauakes. We learn 
from Arrian that a chief named Mauakes or Mavaces 
led the ‘* Sacians (Sakas), a Scythian tribe belonging to 
the Scythians who dwelt in Asia,’’ who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the Persian governor of the Bactrians 
and the Sogdianians, but were in alliance with the 
Persian king. Chhaharata, Khakharāta, or Kshaharata, 
the family designation of several satrapal houses of Taxila, 
Mathura, Western India and the Deccan, is perhaps 
equivalent to Karatai, the name of a Saka tribe of the 
North." 

The conquest of the Lower Indus Valley, Cutch and 
parts of Western India may, however, have been effected by 
the Sakas of Western Sakasthāna (Sistan) who are mentioned 
by Isidor of Charax. The name of the capitals of 
‘‘Scythia’’ (i.e., the Lower Indus Valley) and of the Kinz- 
dom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the Periplus 
was Minnagara, and this was evidently derived from the 
city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidor. Rapson 
points out that one of the most characteristic features in the 
names of the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana's line, viz., 
*«Düman'' (-dama) is found also in the name of a prince 
of the Drangianian house of Vonones. Lastly, the Kārdda- 
maka family from which, according to a Kanheri Inscrip- 
tion, the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Rudra claimed 
descent, apparently derived its name from the Karddama 
river in the realm of the Persians.” 


1 Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400; cf. Corpus, IL, I. xxxvi : '" Kharaosta and Manes would 
belong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch which came to 
India from Seistān.'" Cf. xxxiii (case of Liska). 

? JRAS., 1915, p. 830. 

3 Shamasastry's trans. of the Arthašāstra, p. 86, n. 6. For another view see 
Ind. Ant, XII. 273 n. The word Kürdamika "occurs io the Mahābhāshya (IV. 2.1; 
Word Index, p. 275). The Kárddama river may be identified with the Zarafshan which 
flowed through the old Achmmenian Satrapy of Bactria or Balkb. The Uttarakande 
of the Rdmdyane (Chs. 100 and 102) connects a line of Kárddams kings with Bābli 


or Bablike (IHQ., 1933, pp. 37 f). 
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The earliest Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip- 
tions are, perhaps, Damijada ' and Maues. The latter is 
usually identified with Moga of the Taxila plate. He is 
possibly mentioned also in the Maira Inscription. Maues- 
Moga was a mighty sovereign (Maharaya). His dominions 
included Chuksha near Taxila which was ruled by a satrapal, 
i.e., a viceregal, family. 

The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars range 
from B.C. 135 to A.D. 154. His coins are found ordi- 
narily in the Panjab, and chiefly in the western portion 
of the province of which Taxila was the ancient capital. 
There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the king of 
Gandhāra. Now it is impossible to find for Maues a place 
in the history of the Paüjab before the Greek king Anti- 
alkidas who was reigning at Taxila when king Bhāgabhadra 
was on the throne of Vidisa in Central India for fourteen 
years. The date of Bhagabhadra is uncertain but he 
must be placed later than Agnimitra, son of Pushya- 
mitra, who ruled from cir. B.C. 151 to 143. The fourteenth 
year of Bhāgabhadra, therefore, could not have fallen 
before c. 129 B. C. Consequently Antialkidas could not 
have been ruling earlier than the second half of the 
second century B.C., and his reign could not have 
ended before 129 B.C. The Saka occupation of Gandhāra 
must, therefore, be later than 129 B.C. All scholars 
except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya Moga of the 
so-called Sirsukh or  Taxila plate, dated in the year 
78 of an unspecified era. The generally accepted view is 
that the era is of Saka institution. As the era is used 
only in Northern India and the borderland, it is permissible 
to conjecture that it came into existence after the Saka 


€ 
1 Or Namijada, Bbahdaur Ins., Corpus, IT. i. 14, 16. 
3 AL Maira in the Balt Range, a Kharorhthi Inscription has been found io a well 
which seems to be dated in the year 58 and possibly contains the word Modra, * of Moa 
or Mog». * 
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occupation of those regions. We have already seen that 
this occupation could not have taken place before 129 B.C. 
The era used in the Taxila plate could not, therefore, have 
originated before 129 B.C. ‘The year 78 of the era could 
not have fallen before B.C. (129—78=) 51. Consequently 
the rule of Maues-Moga cannot bave ended before B.C. 51. 
He must be placed even later, because we learn from 
Chinese records that Yin-mo-fu was in possession of Kipin 
or Kapisa-Gandhara about 48-33 B.C., and he was preceded 
by Wu-tou-lao and his son. As there is no real ground 
for identifying Maues-Moga with any of these rulers he will 
have to be placed after 33 B.C. He cannot perhaps be 
placed later than the middle of the first century A.D., 
because we learn from  Philostratos and the author of the 
Periplus that about that time or a little later both Taxila and 
Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e. the Saka kingdom 
in the Indus valley, had passed into the hands of the 
Parthians. It seems, therefore, that Maues-Moga ruled 
after 33 B. C., but before the latter half of the first 
century A.D. According to Fleet Moga flourished in the 
year 22 A.D.—the year 78 of the era commencing 58 B.C., 
which afterwards came to be known as the Krita-Mālava- 
Vikrama era. But the matter must be regarded as not 
definitely settled. The Khalatse Inscription of the year 
187(?) of Uvima (Wema Kadphises?) and the Taxila Silver 
Vase Inscription of the year 191 of Jihonika possibly 
suggest that the era to which the dates of these inscrip- 
tions, and presumably that of the so-called Sirsukh 
(Taxila) plate of Moga, are to be referred, began much 
earlier than B.C. 58. 

Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of the Western Patijab by Azes who put an end to 
Greek rule in the Eastern Paūjāb by annexing the kingdom 
of Hippostratos. The coins of Azes are very closely related 
to the issues of the rulers of the Vonones group, and the 
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assumption has always been made that Azes, the king of 
the Panjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague of Spalirises. 
Some scholars think that there were two kings of the name of 
Azes and that the first Azes was the immediate successor, 
not of Maues, but of Spalirises, and that Maues came 
not only after Azes I, but also after Azes II. But the last 
part of the theory cannot be accepted in view of the synchro- 
nism of Gondophernes and Azes II proved by the fact that 
Aspavarman served as Strategos, i.e., general or governor, 
under both the monarchs.’ As Gondophernes ruled in the 
year 103,* while Maues-Moga ruled in the year 78,* and 
as both these dates are usually referred by scholars to the 
same era, both Gondopbernes and his contemporary Azes II 
must belater than Maues-Moga. There is no room for 
Maues-Moga between Azes I and Azes II, because we shall 
see presently that the succession from Azes I to Azes II is 
clearly established by numismatic evidence. Maues came 
either before Azes I or after Azes II; but we have already 
seen that he could not have reigned after Azes IT. He 
must, therefore, be placed before Azes I. He may 
have been ruling in the Pañjāb when Vonones was ruling 
in Sistin. When Vonones was succeeded by Spalirises, 
Maues was succeeded by Azes I. We have already seen 
that Spalirises and Azes I issued joint coins.‘ The rela- 
1 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, p. 160. 
2 Cf. the Takht-i-Bàbi Inscription. 


3 Cf. the Taxila Plate of Patika. 

4 Rapson on pp. 573-574 of CHI. identifies Azes, the colleague of Spalirises, with 
Azes TI, and makes him the son of Spalirises. On page 572, however, the suggestion 
is found that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises. Tt is difficult to see bow 
the two views can be reconciled. For an inscription of Azes see Corpus, If. i.17 
(Shahdaur Inscription of Sivarskshita). The name of Aja or Aya (Azes) has 
also been recognised by certain scholars in the Kalawān Inscription of the 
year 194 and in the Taxila silver scroll «ecord of the year 136. The absence of any 
honorific title before the name makes it difficult to say whether it referas to a 
king, and, if it does refer to a king, whether the ruler in question was Azes I or 
Azes II. Moreover, if Aja or Aya is a royal name, then it would seem, from the 

logy of other early Indian epigrapbs, that the years 184 and 136 actually belonged 
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tionship between the two monarchs is not known. They 
may have been related by blood, or they may have been 
mere allies like Hermaios and Kujüla Kadphises.' 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharoshtht 
on the reverse. "Then again we have another type of coins 
on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in Kharoshthí 
is Aya (Azes). Dr. Bhandarkar and Smith postulate that 
these two joint types, when considered together, prove that 
Azilises, before his accession to independent power, was the 
subordinate colleague of an Azes, and that an Azes similarly 
was subsequently the subordinate colleague of Azilises. 
The two princes named Azes cannot, therefore, be identical, 
and they must be distinguished as Azes I and Azes II. 
Whitehead, however, observes that the silver coins of 
Azilises are better executed and earlier in style than those 
of Azes. The best didrachms of Azes compare unfavourably 
with the fine silver coins of Azilises with Zeus obverse and 
Dioskouroi reverse, and with other rare silver types of 
Azilises. If Azilises preceded Azes, then following Dr. 
Smith we must have Azilises I and Azilises II, instead of 
Azes I and Azes II. In conclusion Whitehead says that 
the differences in type and style between the abundant 
issues of Azes can be adequately explained by reasons of 
locality alone, operating through a long reiga.* Marshall, 
however, points out that the stratification of coins at Taxila 


to hie reizn. The sbsence of any honorific title has, however, led some writers to 
suggest that Aja-Aya was the founder of the reckoning mentioned in the epi- 
graphs, and not the reigning sovereign in the years 134 and 136. The identity of the 
reckoning with the era of 58 B.C «cannot be regarded as certain, though the theory 
has many sdvocātes. Another thorny problem is the relation between this re-koning 
and the reckoning or reckonings used by Moga and Gondopherves. For the Kalawān 
Inscription ses Ep. Ind. XXI. 251 d.; !/HQ."1932, 825: 1033, 141; Indis in 1933-33, 
p. 182. | | 

1 Cf. Whitehead, p. 178; Marshall, Tazsla, p. 16. 

s G. Hoffmann and Sten Konow not only reject the daplicetion of Ases, but 
suggest the identification of Azes with Azilises. 
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clearly proves the correctness of Smith’s theory, according 
to which Azes I was succeeded by Azilises, and Azilises by 
Azes II.' 

Recent discoveries have unearthed the gold coin of a 
king named Athama. Whitehead has no hesitation in 
recognising him asa member of the dynasty of Azes and 
Azilises. His date is, however, uncertain. 

Unlike most of the Indo-Greek princes,” the Saka 
kings style themselves on their coins Basileus  Basileon, 
corresponding to the Prakrit on the reverse, Mahārājasa 
Rājarājasa. ‘Chey also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, 
corresponding to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on the 
coins of Greek kings. The title Rājarāja—king of kings— 
was not an empty boast. Moga had under him the viceroys 
(satraps) Liaka and Patika of Taxila. One of the kings named 
Azes had under him at least one subordinate ruler, e.g., the 
Strategos Aspavarman. The title Satrap or Kshatrapa 
occurs in the Behistun Inscription of Persia in the form 
Khshathrapāvan which means ‘ protector of the kingdom.’ " 
“ Strategos,'' a Greek word, means a general. Itis obvious 
that the Scythians continued in North-Western India the 
Perso-Hellenic system of government by Satraps and 
military governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the 
existence of several other Satrapal families besides those 
mentioned above. 


1 The coins which Smith assigns to Ares IT ore found generally nearer the surface 


than those of Azes I (J RAS., 1914, 979). For Konow'a view, see Ep. Ind., 1926, 274 
and Corpus, Il. i. xxxix-xl. The name 'Azes' is fouod in association with several 
rulers of various dates, while that of Azilises is found only with one (viz., Azea). 
This possibly points to the plurality of the kings named Azes. 

3 With the exception perhaps of Eukratides one of whose coins bears the legend 
Maharajasa rojatirajasa Ewukratidasa fCorpus, IT. i. xxix n.), and of a few other 
rulers including Hermaios (Whitehead, p. B5). 

3 Cf. Ksha-pacan of the Rig-veda (Vedic Indez, T. 208), Rāshftra-pāla of the 
Artkašāstra and Goptri or Deéo-goptr$ of the Málacikügnimitram and the Gupta 
inscriptions. 
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The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may be divided 
into three main groups, viz. :— 
1. The Satraps of Kapisi and Abhisaraprastha, 
2. The Satraps of the Western Pafijab, and 
3. ‘The Satraps of Mathura. 


A Manikiala inscription affords the bare mention of a 
Satrap of Kapisi, who was the son of the Satrap Grana- 
vhryaka.' The name of Sivasena, ‘ the Ashatrapa in the 
town of Abhisáraprastha' occurs in the legend of a copper 
seal ring found in the Paūjāb.* 


The Patijab Satraps belonged to three families, viz.— 


(a) The Kusulua or Kusuluka Group.—lIt consisted 
of Liaka and his son Patika, possibly of the Chhaharata or 
Kshaharāta family, who apparently governed the district of 
Chuksha.” According to Fleet there were two Patikas.' 
But in the opinion of Marshall there was only one viceroy of 
the name of Patika.” The Satrapal line of Kusuluka 
was intimately connected with the Satraps of Mathura.* 
The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the transition of the 
district to which they belonged, i.e., a part of Eastern 
Gandhara, from the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides 
to the Sakas. We learn from the Taxila, or the so-called 
Sirsukh, plate, dated in the year 78, that Liaka was a Satrap 


4 Rapson, Andhra Coins, ci; Ancient India, 141; JASB., 1924, 14, Corpus, Il, 1, 


150-1. 

3 Corpus, IT. i. 103. | 

3 Bibler, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 54; Konow, Corpus, Il. i. 25-28, Chuksha, according 
to Stein, is the present Chach in the north of the District of Attock. See also AGI 2, 
63, 126. | 

4 JRAS., 1907, p. 1035, The existence of at least two Liakas is, however, proved 
by tbe Taxila plate and the Zeda inscription (Corpus, IT. i. 145). A Liatka) appears 
also to be mentioned in the Mánsehrá insoripti&n of the year 68, He may have been 
identical with the father of Patika, Ep. Ind. XXI, 257. 

5 JRAS., 1914, pp. 979 ff. 

6 Cf. Inscription G on the Mathur& Lion Capital. 

f Rapson'a Ancient India, p. 154. 
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of the great king Moga and that Patika, his son, was.a 
great gift-lord (mahādānapati).' 

(b) Manigul and his son Zeionises or Jihonika.— 
They were considered to be Satraps of Pushkalavati during 
the reign of Azes II. But the Taxila Silver Vase Inscription 
of the year 191 discovered by Marshall in 1927 * shows that 
Jihonika was a Kshatrapa in Cukhsha aud not Pushkalavati 
in the year 191 of an era of Saka institution whose exact 
epoch is not known." 

(c) The House of Indravarman.—It consisted of Indra- 
varman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa’s nephew Sasa. 
Aspavarman acted as governor of both Azes II and Gondo- 


phernes, while Sasa served under Gondophernes and 
Pakores. 


The Satraps of Mathura. 


The earliest of this line of princes probably were the 
associated rulers Hagāna and Hagāmasha. They were 
perhaps succeeded by Rājuvula. The genealogical table 
of the house of Rajuvula or Rājula as arranged by Sten 
Konow * is given below in a foot-note. 

Rājuvula or Rajula is known from inscriptions as 
well as coins. An inscription in Brāhmt characters at 


1 Ep. Ind., XXI, 257; JRAS, 1932, 953n. 
2 JRAS., 1928, January, 197 f. Corpus, II. i. 811. 
5 Ep. Ind., XXI. 2551. 
4 Corpus, II. i. 47. 
Arta = Piápssri 
' | | 
Abnhola = Kbaraosta Kamuis Khalamasa Maja 
—— — 
"ER Ayasi Komuis = Rajola = 
Hinds Nada Diska 
Sudess Naūluds Kaloi 


The genealogy, as reconstructed by Ston Konow, is not accepted by many 
I | 
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Mora near Mathura calls him a Mahākshatrapa or Great 
Satrap (viceroy). But the Greek legend on some of his 
coins describes him as *' king of kings, the Saviour '' 
showing that he probably declared his independence. 

Rajuvula was apparently succeeded by his son Sudasa, 
Somdasa or Sodasa. Inscription B on the Mathura Lion 
Capital mentions him asa Kshatrava (Satrap) and as the 
son of the Mahükshatrava Rajula (Rājuvula). But later in- 
scriptions at Mathura written in Bráhmí characters call him 
a Mahükshatrapa. One of these inscriptions gives a date 
for bim in the year 72' of an unspecified era. It is clear 
that during his father's lifetime be was only a Satrap. But 
on his father's death some time before the year 72, he 
became a Great Satrap. Sten Konow adduces grounds for 
believing that Sodasa dated his inscription in the so-called 
Vikrama era. Consequently the year 72, in his opinion, 
possibly corresponds to A. D. 15. 

Dr. R. €. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern 
Satraps (of Taxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and places 
them in the middle of the second century A.D. But 
Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places neither 
Taxila nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, t.e., the Saka 
dominion. This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathura 
«was a Saka possession in the second century A.D. The 
principal Indo-Scythian possessions in Ptolemy's time were 
Patalene (the Indus Delta), Abiria (the Abhira country 
in Western India), and Syrastrene (Kathiawad).* This 
is exactly what we find in the Junagadh inscription of 
the Saka ruler Rudradiman I, who flourished in the 
middle of the second century A.D. In Ptolemy's time 
Taxila was included within the Arsa (Sanskrit Urasa) 
territory, and Mathura belonged to the Kaspeiraioi.* 


1 42 according to Rapson. But 72 is preferred by most scholars. 
? Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp: 130-141. 3. Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 354. 
4 Ind. Ant., 1654, p. 348. 5 Ind. Ant., 1584, p. 350. 
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Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy probably noticed the 


Saka empire of Maues and his successors (which in- 
cluded Taxila, Mathura and Ujjayini) under the name of 
* Kaspeiraioi.’* But we should remember that far from 
including Taxila, Mathura and Western India within one 
empire, Ptolemy sharply distinguishes the land of the 
Kaspeiraioi from Indo-Scythia which was the real Saka 
domain in the middle of the second century A.D.* More- 
Over, the territory of the Kaspeiraioi must have included 
Kasmira (the land of Kasyapa) ;* and there is no evidence 
that the dynasty of Maues ever ruled in Kašmīra. It was 
only under the kings of Kanisbka's dynasty that Kaśmîra 
and Mathura formed parts of one and the same empire. 
As suggested by the Abbé Boyer the Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy 
evidently referred to the Kushan empire. 

We learn from the Matbura Lion Capital Inscriptions that 
when Sudasa, i.e. Sodàsa, was ruling as a mere Kshatrapa, 
Kusuluka Patika was a Mahākshatrapa. As Šodāsa was a 
Mabakshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a Kshatrapa 
before 72. Consequently Kusuluka Patika must have been 
reigning as a Mahākshatrapa contemporary of the Ksha- 
trapa Šodāsa before the year 72. The Taxila plate of the 
year 78, however, does not style Patika as a Kshatrapa 
or Mahākshatrapa. It calls him Mahdddnapati (great gift- 
lord) and gives the satrapal title to his father Liaka.* 
Dr. Fleet thinks ^ that we have to do with two different 
Patikas. Marshall and Sten Konow on the other hand, 
hold the view that the Mahādānapati Patika, who issued 
the Taxila plate, is identical with the Mahàükshatrapa 


| Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Caleutta, Vol. I, p. 
9B n. 

= Cf, Ptolemy, Ind, Ant., 1884, "p. 354, and the Junügajh inscription of the 
Saka ruler Rudradáman. 

3 Rüjatarangsint, 1, 97. IA. TV, 297, | 

+ Sten Konow, Corpus, Vol. IT, Pt. I, 28; Ep. Ind, XIX, 257. 

š JRAS., 1913, 1001 n. 
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Kusuluka Patika of the Mathurā Lion Capital, but the 
era in which the inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not the 
same as in the Taxila plate of Sam 78. In other words 
while Fleet duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Konow 
duplicate eras. It is difficult to come to any final decision 
from the scanty data at our disposal. Fleet's theory is 
not improbable in view of the fact that we have evidence 
regarding the existence of at least two  Liakas. But 
the duplication of kings is not absolutely necessary as 
the designation ' mahādānapati” given to Patika in 
the Taxila plate does not preclude the possibility of 
his having been a Mahākshatrapa as wel a few years 
back. We should remember in this connection that 
there are instances among the Western Kshatrapas of 
Chashtana’s line, of Mahākshatrapas being reduced to a 
bumbler rank * while other members of the family held 
the higher office and of a Kshatrapa (Jayadāman) being 
mentioned without the satrapal title." It is, therefore, not 
altogether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 
that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and yet the two 
Patikas are identical.‘ If Sten Konow and Sir John 
Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja-Aya (Azes) 
in the Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription of the year 154 and 
the Taxila Inscription of 136, we have additional instances 
of a ruler of this age being mentioned without any title 
indicative of his rank. l 
Kharaosta was according to Konow the father-in-law, 
and according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter's son), of 


Cf. Majumdar, The Date of Kanishka, Ind. Ant., 1917. 
Rapson, Corns of the Andhra Dynasty, otc., cxxtv f. 
Andhau Inscriptions. : | 
4 Tbe Rájatarangint furnishes an instance of a son being replaced by hia father 
king (cf. the case of Partha), and of * king abdirating in favor of bis son and 
Sando resuming control over the kingdom ; cf. the case of Kalesa who continued e be a 
— after the resumption of control by bis father, snd that of Kājā Mánaingh of 
—— (1804-43) ‘The case of Zafar Khan of Gujerāt may also be cited in this 
connection (Camb. Hist, Ind., III, 205). 
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Raj uvula and consequently a nephew of Sodàasa.' The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital mention 
him as the Yuvaraya Kharaosta. Sten Konow thinks ° that 
he was the inheritor to the position as ''king of kings ” 
after Moga. His known coins are of two types, presenting 
legends in Greek characters on the obverse and in 
Kharoshthé on the reverse. The Kharēshtht legend runs 
thus: Kshatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa. ‘ Pra’ 
according to Sten Konow, may be a reflex of Prachakshasa." 

The coins of the family of Rājuvula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes. 

A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 
of Ganeshra near Mathura revealed the name of a Satrap 
of the Kshaharāta family called Ghataka.* 


The Nationality of the Northern Satraps. 


Cunningham held that the inscription P on the Mathura 
Lion Capital—Sareasa Sakastanasa puyae—gave decisive 
proof that Rajuvula or Rājula, Šodāsa and other con- 
nected Satraps were of Saka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and Saka domina- 
tion. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact that 
Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
mentions as his overlord the great king Moga whose name 
is Saka. The inscriptions on the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature.’ Attention 

1 JRAS., 1913, 919, 1009. 2 Corpus, 36. 

3 Corpus, xxxv, " prachakshasa * (mepiphanous, '* of the gloriously manifest one”), 
occurs on coins of Strato I and Polyxanos, Tt is, however, possible that the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the name of the Satrap is prakhara-ojas, ** of burning effulgence *" 

4 JRAS., 1912, p. 121. 


& Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 133 d.; JRAS, n 215 f. For Sten Konow' s views 
sce Corpus, 11. i. xxxvii. 
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may, however, be called here to the fact that in the Hari- 
tamsa there is a passage ' which characterises the Pahlavas 
or Parthiane as ‘‘ $ma$rudhārinak '' (bearded).* Judged by 
this test, kings of the family of Rājuvula and Nahapāna, 
who are not unoften taken to be Parthians, could not have 
belonged to that nationality as their portraits found on coins? 
show no traces of beards and whiskers. They were, therefore, 
almost certainly Sakas. 


1 J. 14, 17. 
2 The passage is also found in the Vagu Purina, Ch. 58, 141 


3 JRAS., 1913, between pp. 630-631, 





SECTION II. Tar PAHLAVAS OR PARTHIANS. 


Already in the time of Eukratides, Mithradates I, King 
of Parthia (c. 171-138 B. C.), bad conquered portions of the 
Panjab, and in the days of the Saka Emperors of the family 
of Maues-Moga, princes of mixed Saka-Pahlava origin ruled 
as Satraps in Northern India. But it is important to note 
that Isidor of Charax, a younger contemporary of Augustus 
(B.C. 27-A.D. 14), dces not include the Kabul Valley, Sind 
or the Western Paūjāb within the empire of the Parthians 
or Pahlavas. The easternmost provinces of the Parthian 
empire mentioned by that writer are Herat (Aria), Farrah 
(the country of the Anauoi), the districts between the 
Hamun and the Helmund (Drangiana and Sakasthana), 
and Kandahar (Arachosia). Towards the middle of the 
first century A.D., however, Saka sovereignty in parts of 
Gandhara must have been supplanted by that of the 
Parthians. In 43-44 A. D., when Appollonios of Tyana is 
reputed to have visited Taxila, the throne was occupied by 
Phraotes, evidently a Parthian. He was however independent 
of Vardanes, the great King of Babylon and Parthia 
(c. 39-47 A. D.), and himself powerful enough to exercise 
suzerain power over the Satrap of the Indus. Christian 
writers refer to a king of India named Gundaphar or 
Gūdnaphar and his brother Gad who are said to have 
been converted by the Apostle St. Thomas and who, 
therefore, lived in the first century A.D." We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of the biographer 
of Apollonios. But the '* go-called '' Takbt-i-Bābhbī record 


1 The original Syriac text of the legend of St. Thomas belongs probably to the 
third century A.D. URAS., 1913, 634), Cf. Ind. Ant,, 9. 809, 
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of the year 103 (of an unspecified era) shows that there 
was actually in the Peshawar district a king named 
Guduvhara (Gondophernes). The names of Gondophernes 
and, in the opinion of some scholars, of his brother 
Gad, are also found on coins.’ According to Rapson the 
two brothers were associated as  sub-kings under the 
suzerainty of Orthagnes (Verethragna). Sten Konow, 
however, identifies Ortbagnes with Guduvhara himself, 
while Herzfeld suggests that he was the ** unnamed son of 
Vardanes, mentioned by Tacitus, who claimed the throne 
against Volagases I about A.D. 55.''* Dr. Fleet referred 
the date of the Takht-i-Bahai (Bahi) inscription to the 
Malava-Vikrama era, and so placed the record in A.D. 
47.” He remarked ‘‘ there should be no hesitation about 
referring the year 103 to the e-tablished Vikrama era of 
B. C. 58 ; instead of having recourse, as in other cases too, 
to some otherwise unknown era beginning at about the 
same time. ‘This places Gondophernes in A.D. 47 which 
suits exactly the Christian tradition which makes him a 
contemporary of St. Thomas the Apostle.” 

The power of Gondophernes did not probably in the 
beginning extend to the Gandhāra region. His rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to southern Afghanistan.’ 
He succeeded, however, in annexing the Peshawar district 
before the twenty-sixth year of his reign. There is no 


1 Whitehead, pp. 95, 155, Gondophernes = Vindapharna, '' Winner of glory "' 
(Whitehead, p.146, Rapson and Allan). The king sesumed tbe title of Devavrata. 
Konow, following Fleet, takes the word Gudana on the coins to refer to the tribe cf 
Gondophernes (Corpus, II. i. xlvi). | 

2 Corpus, xlvi; The Cambridge Shorter History of India, 70. 

35 JRAS., 1905, pp. 223-235 ; 1906, pp. 706-710 ; 1907, pp. 169-172; 1013-1040 ; 1913, 
pp. 999-1003. Cf. the views of Cannivgham and Dowson (IA. 4, 307). The discovery 
of the Khalstse and the Taxila silver vase inscriffions however makes tbe theory of 
Fleet probably untenable unless we believe in the existence of a plurality of Saka- 
Pahlava eras. Dr. Jayaswal was inclined to place-Gondophernes in 20 B.C. But this 
date is too early to suit the Christian tradition. 

4 JRAS., 1918, 1003, 1010, 
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epigraphic evidence that he conquered Eastern Gandhāra 
(Taxila) though he certainly wrested some provinces from 
the Azes family. The story of the supersession of the rule 
of Azes II by him in one of the Scythian provinces is told 
by the coins of Aspavarman. The latter at first acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Azes (II) but later on obeyed Gondophernes 
as his overlord. Evidence of the ousting of Saka rule by 
the Parthians in the Lower Indus Valley is furnished by the 
author of the Periplus in whose time (about 60 or 80 A.D.) 
Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e., the Saka kingdom 
in the Lower Indus Valley, was subject to Parthian princes 
who were constantly driving each other out. If Sten Konow 
and Sir John Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja- 
Aya or Azes in the Kalawan Inscription of 134 and the Taxila 
Inscription of 136, then it is possible that Saka rule survived 
in a part of Eastern Gandhāra,' while Peshawar and the 
Lower Indus Valley passed into the hands of the Parthians. 
But the absence of an honorific title before the name of Aja- 
Aya and the fact that in the record of the year 136 we have 
reference to the establishment of relics of the Buddha in 
Takshaéila ** for the bestowal of health on the Maharaja 
Rājātirāja Devaputra Khushana,” probably suggest that the 
years 134 and 136 belong, not to the pravardhamana-vijaya- 
rajya (the increasingly victorious reign) of Azes, but to a period 
when his reign was a thing of the past (atttarājya), though 
the reckoning was still associated with his honoured name. 
The dating in the Janibigha inscription (Lakshmana-senasya 
=atitarajye sath 83) possibly furnishes us with a parallel.’ 


1 For Fleet's interpretation of “ Sa 136 ayasa ashadosa masasa, etc," see 
JRAS., 1914, 995 ff. ; also Calcutta Review, 1922, December, 493-404. Konow thought 
at one time that ayasa stood for ādyarya (=the first). He took the word as qualifying 
arhadasā, But he changed his views Ster the discovery of the Kalawáo Inscription of 
134. He now thinks that * the addition ayasa, ajasa does not characterize the era as 
instituted by Azes, but simply as ‘oopnected with Partbian rulers’ (Ep. Ind., xxi, 255 f.). 
He refers the dates 134, 136 to the era of 58 B. C. 

1 Reyehsudburi, Studier in Indian Antiquities, pp. 165 f, 
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The Greek principality in the Upper Kabul Valley 
had apparently ceased to exist when Apollonios travelled 
in India. We learn from Justin that the Parthians gave 
the coup de grace to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. 
Marshall says ' that the Kabul valley became a bone of con- 
tention between the Parthians and the Kushāns. This is 
quite in accordance with the evidence of Philostratos who 
refers to the perpetual quarrel of the '* barbarians ' with 
the Parthian king of the Indian borderland in 43-44 A.D. 


With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate rulers 
his nephew Abdagases, his generals Aspavarman and Sasa, 
and his governors Sapedanes and Satavastra. | 


After the death of the great Parthian monarch his empire 
split up into smaller principalities. One of these (probably 
Sistan) was ruled by Sanabares, another (probably embracing 
Kandahar and the Western Panjab) by Pakores and others 
by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the first time 
at Taxila. Among them was Sasa who acknowledged the 
nominal sway of Pakores. The internecine strife among 
these Parthian princelings is probably reflected in the follow- 
ing passage of the Periplus :— 


** Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a small island and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara ; it 
is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each 
other out. 


Epigrapbic evidence proves that the Pahlava or Parthian 
rule in Afghanistan, the Paūjāb and Sind was supplanted 
by that of the Gushana, Khushana or Kushan dynasty. 
We know that Gondophernes was ruling in Peshawar in the 
year 103 (A.D. 47 according to Fleet, somewhat earlier 
according to others). But we learn from the Pan jtar 
inscription that in the year 122 the sovereignty of the region 


! ASI, AR, 1929-30, 56 f. 
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had passed to a Gushana or Kushān king.’ In the year 136 
the Kushān suzerainty had extended to Taxila. An inscrip- 
tion of that year mentions the interment of some relics of the 
Buddha in a chapel at Taxila ‘‘for bestowal of perfect health 
upon the Maharaja, rajatiraja devaputra Khushāņa.”' 
The Sui Vihār and Mahenjo Daro Kharoshthi Inscriptions 
prove the Kushan conquest of the Lower Indus Valley. The 
Chinese writer Panku, who died in A. D. 9?, refers to the 
Yue-chi occupation of Kao-fou or Kabul. This shows that 
the race to which the Kushāns belonged took possession of 
Kabul before A. D. 92. It is, no doubt, asserted by a later 
writer that Kao-fou is a mistake for Tou-mi. But the mis- 
take in Kennedy's opinion would not have been possible, 
had the Yue-chi not been in possession of Kao-fou in the 
time of Panku.* The important thing to remember is that 
a Chinese writer of 92 A. D., thought Kao-fou to have been 
a Yue-chi possession long before his time. If Sten Konow 
is to be believed, the Kushāns had established some sort of 
connection with the Indian borderland as early as the time 
of Gondophernes. In line 5 of the Takbt-i-Bābī inscription 
Sten Konow reads '* erjhuna Kapasa puyae,'' * ** in honour 


ī We learn from Philostratos that already in the time of Apollonios (A.D. 43-44) 
the barbarians (Kusbāns?) who lived on the border of the Parthian kingdom of Taxila 
were perpetuslly quarrelling with Phraotes and making raids into bis territories 
(The Life of Apollonius, Loeb Classical Library, pp. 183 ff.). 


2 JRAS., 1912, pp. 676-678. Note also Pan-ku's reference to a man's head on the 


coins of Ki-pio (JRAS., p. 685 n.) which possibly suggests an acquaintance with the 
coinage of Kuyula Kaphsa. 


3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 294; XVIII (1926), p. 282. Corpus, IT, i. 62. It is interesting 
to recall in this connection a statement of Philostratos (The Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, Loeb Classical Library, p. 185) that in A.D. 43-44. the Parthian king of 
Taxila bad enlisted the services of certain ** barbarians '' to patrol his country šo 
that instead of invading hia dominionag they themselves kept off the '' barbariaos "" 
that were on the other side of the frontier and were difficult people to deal with. 
Prince '" Kapa '' may have been at firat one of these friendly barbarian chiefs. His 
date is indicated by hbis imitation of a Roman emperor's head of a style not later than 
about A.D. 60 (JRAS., 1913, 915), 
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of prince Kapa,’’ i.e., Kujüla Kadphises, the Kushan king, 
who is said to have succeeded Hermaios in the Kabul 
valley. Kujūla Kadphises has been identified with the 
Kouei-chouang (Kushan) prince K'ieou-tsieou-k'io who 
took possession of Kao-fou (Kabul), Po-ta and Ki-pin. 
It appears from numismatic evidence that this Kushān 
chief was possibly an ally of Hermaios with. whom he 
appears to have issued joint coins. He seems also to have 
been at first on friendly terms with the Parthian rulers of 
Gandhāra. But the destruction of Hermaios’ kingdom by 
the Parthians probably supplied him with a casus belli: 
He made war on the latter and eventually destroyed 
their power in the north-west borderland of India. 








Srecrion III. Toe Great KUSHANS. 


We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushans (chiefs of the Kuei-shuang or Kouei-chouang prin- 
cipality) were a section of the Yueh-chi (Yüe-chi) race. 
The modern Chinese pronunciation of the name according to 
Kingsmill is said to be Yué-ti. M. Lévi and other French 
scholars write Yue-tchi or Yuč-tchi. 

We learn from Ssü-ma-ch'ien (the Chinese annalist, who 
recorded the story of the travels of Chang-K'ien, tbe famous 
envoy), that in or about B.C. 165 the Yue-chi were dwelling 
between the Tsenn-hoang (Tun-huang) country and the 
K‘i-lien mountains, or Tien-chan Range in Chinese 
Turkestan.’ At that date the Yue-chi were defeated and 
expelled from their country by the Hiung-nü who slew their 
king and made a drinking vessel out of his skull. The 
widow of the slain ruler succeeded to her husbsnd's power. 
Under her guidance the Yue-chi in the course of their west- 
ward migration attacked the Wu-sun whose king was killed.* 
After this exploit the Yue-chi attacked the Sakas in the 
plains of tbe Jaxartes or the Syr Darya and compelled their 
king to seek refuge in Kipin (Kāpiša-Lampāka-Gandbhāra). 

Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up to 
manhood and drove the Yue-chi further west into the Ta-hia 
(Dahae?) territory washed by the Oxus. The Ta-hia, who 

were devoted to commerce, unskilled in war and wanting 


. 1 Smith says (EHI!, p. 263) that they occupied lands in the Kansuh Province in 
North-Western China. 

2 The main section of the Yoe-chi Passed on westwards beyond Lake Issykkül, 
tbe rest diverged to the South and settled on the frontier of Tibet. The latter came 
to be known as tbe “* Little Yue-chj.'" Eventually they establisbed their capital at 
Purushapura in Gandbára. Smith, EHI*, 264; Konow, Corpus, II. i, Ixxvi. 


X 
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in cohesion, were easily reduced to a condition of vassalage 
by the Yue-chi who established their capital or royal en- 
campment to the north of the Oxus, in the territory now 
belonging to Bukbara (in ancient Sogdiana). The Yue-chi 
capital was still in the same position when visited by Chang- 
Kien in or about B. C. 130-125.' 


The adventures of Chang-Kien as related by Ssü-ma- 
ch'ien in the Sse-ki or Shi-ki (completed before B. C. 91) were 
retold in Pan-ku's Ts'ien Han-shu or Annals of the First 
Han Dynasty that dealt with the period B. C. 206—A.D. 
24, and was completed by Pan-ku's sister after his death in 
A.D. 92), with three important additions, namely :— 


1. That the kingdom of the Ta-Yue-chi had for its 
capital the town of Kien-chi (Kien-she), to the north of the 
Oxus,? and Kipin lay on its southern frontier. 


2 That the Yue-chi were no longer nomads. 


3 That the Yue-chi kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, viz., Hi(eo)u-mi (possibly Wakhan), 
Chouangmi or Shuang-mi (possibly Chitral), Kouei- 
chouang or Kuei-shuang, the Kushan principality, probably 
situated between Chitral and the Panjshir country), Hit(h)un 
(Parwan on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou (Kabul).* 


We next obtain a glimpse of the Yue-chi in Fan-Ye's 
Hou Han-shu or Annals of the Later Han Dynasty which 
cover the period between A.D. 25 and 220.  Fan-Ye based 
his account on the report of Pan-young (cir. A.D. 125) and 


1 JRAS., 1903, pp. 19-20; 1912, pp. 668 f., PAOS., 1917, pp. 89 ff.; Whitebesd, 
171: Konow, Corpus, II. i. xxii-xxiii. liv, lxii ; contre p. Ivi where the Yue-chi 
capital is anid to have been in Badakshan to the south of the o xus. 

3 Cf. Corpus 11. i. liv. But see p. lvi, where the capital is placed in Badskeban. 

3 A later historian regards Kao-fou as a mistake for Tou-mi which however, was 
probably not far from Kabul, JRAS., 1912, 669, For the proposed identifications see 
Corpus, TI. i. lvi. Cf. JRAS., 1908, 21; 1912. 669. In Ep. Ind., XXI, 258, S. Konow 
suggests the identification of Kuei-ahuang with Gandbārs or the country immediately 


to its north. 
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others.’ He himself died in 445 A.D. The capital of the 


Yue-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia city of Lan-shi 
(Lan-sheu) in Badakshān to the south of the Oxus.  Fan- Ye 
gives the following account of the Yuc-chi conquest : 


*€Tn old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the 
Hiung nū. They then went to Ta-bia and divided the king- 
dom among five Hi-h(e)ou or Yabgous, viz., those of Hieou- 
mi, Chouanz-mi, Kouei chouang, Hitouen and Tou-mi. 
More than hundred years after that, the Yabgou (Yavuga) of 
Kouei-chouanz (Kushan) named K'ieou-tsieou-k'io attacked 
and vanquished the four other Yabgous and called himself 
king (Wang); he invaded Ngan-si (the Arsakid territory, t.e., 
Parthia) and took possession of the territory of Kao-fou 
(Kabul), overcame Po-ta * and Ki-pin and became completely 
master of these kingdoms.  I&'ieou-tsieou-k'io died at the 
age of more than eighty. His son Yen-kao-tchen succeeded 
him as king. [In his turn he conquered T'ien-tchou (India), 
and established there a chief for governing it. From 
this time the Yue-chi became extremely powerful. All the 
other countries designated them Kushian aft-r their king, but 
the Han retained the old name, and called them Ta-Yue- 
chi.'' 

c Kieou-tsieou-kio '” has been identified with Kujula * 
Kadphises (I),* or Kozola Kadaphes, the first Kushān king 


1 Cf. Konow, Corpus, liv: ''It is accordingly the events of the period A. D. 
25.195 which are narrated by Fan Ye, though there are some additions referring to s 
somewhat later time in the case of countries which were near enough to remain 
in contact with Chins after the reign of Emperor Ngan '" (107-25) See also Ep Ind., 
XXI, 258. 

2 Perhaps identical with the country of Po-tai which, in the time of Sung-yun, 
sent two young lions to the King ef Gandbára as present (Beal, Records of the 
Western World, Vol. T, ci). Konow (fp. Ind., XVIII, 978 identified P'u-ta with 
Ghazni, but later on (Ep. XXI, 258) suggest:d its identification with Butkhāk, ten 
miles cast of Kabul. 

3 Cf. Kusuluka. The expression probably means "strong" or beautiful (Corpus, 1). 

4 Peblevi Kad — chief, JRAS., 1918, 632 n. 
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who struck coins to the south of the Hindukush. Numismatic 
evidence suggests that he was the colleague or ally,' and 
afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, the last Greek prince 
of the Kabul valley. The prevalent view that Kadphises 
conquered Hermaios is, in the opinion of Marshall, wrong. 
Sten Konow finds his name mentioned in the Takht-i-Bahi 
inseription of the year 103 belonging to the reign of Gondo- 
phernes.* The inscription probably belongs to a period 
when the Kushūn and Parthian rulers were on friendly 
terms. But the Parthian attack on the kingdom of Her- 
maios apparently led to a rupture which ended in war. The 
result was that the Parthians were ousted by Kadpbises I. 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushān king 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the Taxila scroll 
of the year 135.* We should, however, remember that in 
the Taxila inscription of 136 the Kushan king is called 
Devaputra, a title which was characteristic of the 
Kanishka group and not of Kadphises I or II unless we 
identify Kadphises I witb Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. The 
monogram on the scroll is by no means characteristic only 
of coins of the Kadphises group, but it is also found, in 
Marshall's and 8. Konow's opinion, on the coins of Zeioni- 
ses and Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, S. Konow and 
Marshall are right in reading the name of Uvima Kavthisa 
in the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 187, and 
that of Jihonika in the Taxila inscription of the year 191, 
the king of the Panjtar and Taxila records of 122 and 136 
must be a predecessor of Wema (Vima), and should pre- 
ferably be identified with Kadphises 1. 


1 In the opinion of some acholars Hermaios was dead at the time of the Kushán 
conquest. Coins bearing bis name continued, Éccording to this view, to be strock long 
after be had passed away. | 

3 The interpretation of Konow is not accepted by Professor Bapson, JRAS., 1930, 
p. 189. 

3 JIRAS., 1914, pp. 977-78. 
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= Kadphises I probably coined no gold but only copper. 
His coinage shows unmistakable influence of Rome.' He 
copied the issues of Augustus or those of his immediate suc- 
cessors, and used the titles Yavuga (chief), Maharaja, Rājāti- 
raja (the great king, the king of kings) and '* Sachadhrama 
hita '' (Steadfast in the True Faith of the Buddha).’ 

'* K'ieou-tsieou-k'io," or Kadphises I, was succeeded 
by this son Yen-kao-tchen, the Vima, Wima or Wema 
Kadphises of the coins, who is usually designated as 
Kadphises II. We have already seen that he conquered 
Tien-tchou or the Indian interior and set up a chief who 
governed in the name of the Yue-chi. According to Sten 
Konow* and Smith * it was Kadphises II who established the 
Saka Era of A.D. 78. If this view be accepted then he 
was possibly the overlord of Nahapāna, and was the Kushān 
monarch who was defeated by the Chinese and compelled to 
pay tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A. D. 89-105). But 
there is no direct evidence that Kadphises II established 
any era. No inscription or coin of this monarch contains" 
any date which is referable to an era of his institution. 
On the contrary we have evidence that Kanishka did estab- 
lish an era, that is to say, his method of dating was 
continued by his successors, and we have dates ranging 
probably from the year 1 to 99. 

1 In one class of his copper coins appears a Roman head which was palpably 
imitated from that of Augustus (B. C. 27-A.D. 14), Tiberius (A.D. 14-37), or Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54). JRAS., 1912, 679; 1913, 912; Smith, Catalogue, 66; Camb. Short Hist. 74. 
Rome and its people, Romakas, firat appear in the Mahābhārata (II. 61,17) and occur 
not unfrequently io later literature. Diplomatic relations between Rome aod India 
wereestablished as early as the time of Augustus who received an embassy from king 
* Pandion ` (Camb. Hist. Ind. T. 597) about B.C. 22. An Indian embassy was also 
received by Trajan (A.D. 98-117) shortly after A.D. 99. Strabo, Pliny and the Periplus 
refer to a brisk trade between India and the Roman Empire in the first century A.D. 
Ses JRAS.,1904, 591 ; IA. 5. 281; T923,50. Pliny deplores the drain of specie 


(JRAB, 1912. 985 ; 1913, 644). 


5 Smith, Catalogue, 67n ; Konow, Corpus, TI. i. Ixiv f. ; Whitehead, 181. 
3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. 
4 The Oxford History of Indía, p 198, 
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The conquests of the Kadphises kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins. He had a bilingual gold and copper 
coinage.’ The obverse design gives us a new lifelike 
representation of the monarch. The reverse is confined to 
the worship of Siva, which was gaining ground since the 
days of the Siva-Bhāgavatas mentioned by Pataljali.* In the 
Kharoshthi inscription Kadphises II is called “f the great 
king, the king of kings, lord of the whole world, the Mahiá- 
vara, the defender.” * 

We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio* 
which was composed between A.D. 239-265 and covers 
the period of the Wei down to the reign of the emperor 
Ming (227-239), that the Yue-chi power was flourishing 
in Kipin (Kāpiša-Gandhāra), Ta-hia (Oxus valley), Kao- 
fou (Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India) as late as the second 

.quarter of the third century A.D. But the early Chinese 
annalists are silent about the names of the successors of 
Yen-kao-tchen (Kadphises II). Chinese sources, however, 
refer to a king of the Ta-Yue-chi named Po-tiao or Puā- 
d'ieu (possibly Vasudeva) who sent an embassy to the 
Chinese emperor in the year 230.” Inscriptions discovered 
in India have preserved the names with dates of the 
following great Kushan sovereigns besides the Kadphises 


1 Asilver piece resembling the ordinary small copper type of Vims Kadphises is 
also known (Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 174). Other silver coins of the monarch sre 
apparently referred to by Marshall (Guida to Tara, 1918, 81). Smith (EHM, p. 270) 
makes mention of a silver coin of Huvishka. 

2 W, 2, 76; cf. Šaiva, Pagioi, IV, 1, ! 12. | 

3 Sten Konow finds the name of Vima (U vima) Kavthisa (Kadphises) in the 
Khalatec (Ladakh) inscription of the year 187 (?) Corpus, II. i. 81. 

4 A History of the Wei Dynasty (A.D. 220-264). 

8 Corpus, II, i. Iv. 

€ Corpus, IT, i. Ixxvii 











group, viz., Kanishka I (1-23), Vasishka (24-28), 
 Huvishka (28-60),? Kanishka II, son of Vā-jheshka (41), 
and Vasudeva (74-98). Huvishka, Vā-jheshka and Kanishka 
I are probably referred to by Kalhaņa as Hushka, Jusbka 
and Kanishka who apparently ruled conjointly. It will be 
seen that Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date which 
falls within the reign of Huvishka (28-60). Thus the 
account of Kalhana is confirmed by epigraphic evidence. 

In the chronological order generally accepted by nu- 
mismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, there is little agreement even among scholars 
who place the Kanishka group after the Kadpbises kings. 


The more important theories of Kanishka's date are given 
below : 


1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before 
the Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckoning, 
commencing B.C. 58, which afterwards came to be known 
as the Vikrama Samvat.* This view (held at one time by - 


1 Ses JRAS , 1013, 980; 1924, p. 400, * Three Mathura Inscriptions and their 
bearing on the Kushün Dynasty " by Dayārām Sabni; and THQ., Vol. IIT (1927), p. 
653, '' Further Kanishka Notes `" by Sten Konow. 

? Seo Ep. Ind., XXI, 55 f.—Mathurā Brahmi Inscription of the Year 28. 

| 3 For discussions about the origin of the so-called Vikrama era see JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 637, 994 (f. ; Kielhora in Ind. Anf. xx. (1891) 124 f., 397 ff. ; Bhand. Com. Vol., 
pp. 187 £.; CHI., pp. 168, 533, 571; ZDMG., 1922, pp. 250 ff.; Ep. Ind. xxiii. 
48 (T. ; Kielborn and Altekar point out that the early use of the ers, as may be inferred 
from records with dates that tay be recognised to refer to this reckoning, was 
mainly confined to Southern and Eastern Rājputāna, Central India and the Upper 
Ganges Valley. From tbe fifth to the ninth century the reckoning was believed 
to be used especially by the princes aud people of Mālava. The connection 
of the name Wikrama with the era grew up gradually and was far from being 
generally adopted even in the ninth century A.D. The phraseology employed in 
tbe poems and inscriptions of the next centuries shows a gradual advance from 
the simple Samvat to Vikrama Samocat, Srinripa Vikrama Samvat and so on. The 
change in nomenclaturo was probably @brooght about by the princes and people of 
Gujarāļ whose hostility to the Mālsvas is well known. The SátavAhanas could not 
bave founded this or any otber era because they always used regaal years, and Indian 
literatore distinguishes between Vikrama and Sálicáhana. As to the claims of Azes, 
see Calcutta Review, 1922, December, pp. 493-494. Fleet pointe out (JRAB., 1914, 
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Cunningham and Dowson, and maintained by Franke) was 
accepted by Kennedy, but was ably controverted by Dr. 
Thomas, and can no longer be upheld after the discoveries 
of Marshall." Inscriptions, coins as well as the testimony 
of Hiuen Tsang clearly prove that Kanishka’s dominions 
included Gandhāra, but we have already seen that according 
to Chinese evidence Yin-mo-fu, and not the Kushàns, ruled 
Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara) in the second half of the first 
century B.C. Allan thinks that *'' the gold coinage of 
Kanishka was suggested by the Roman solidus °’ and that 
the Kushàn monarch can hardly be placed before ‘Titus 
(79-81 A.D.) and Trajan (98-117 A.D.).* 

2. According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishka’s rule began about 125 
A.D.,® and ended in the second half of the second century 


995 ff.) that even when the name of a real king stands before the statement of the 
yenrs, so that the translation would be “in the year of such and such a king ` he is 
not necessarily to be regarded as the actual founder of that particular reckoning. The 
nomenclature of an era, current in 8 comparatively late period, more than a century 
w (ter ite commencement, is no proof of origins. "Therefore the use of the terms Ayasa 
or Ajasa in connection with the dates 134 and 136 of the Kalawan aud Taxila inscrip- 
tions, does not prove that Azes was the founder of the particular reckoning used. 
His name may have been connected with the reckoning by later generations in the 
samo way as the name of the Valabhi family came to be associated with the Gupta ore. 
that of Sdtavabana with the Saka era, and that of Vikrama with the “ Krīts a 
Mālava reckoning itself which commenced in 53 B.C. Regarding the claims of Vikramā 
see Bhand. Com. Vol. and Ind. Ant., cited above. The Purāņas while mentioning Garda- 
bhilla are silent about Vikraméditys. Jaina tradition places Vikramāditya after * Naha- 
vābanā, or Nahapáns. Regarding the contention of Fleet that the Vikrama era 
is a northern reckoning attention may be invited to the observations of Eielborn and 
to a note on Chola Pandya Institutions contributed by Professor C. S. Srinivasachari 
to The Young Men of India, July, 1926. The Professor points out that the era was 
used in Madara in the 5th century A.D. Kielhora proves conclusively that the ares 
where the era of 58 B.C. was used in the earliest times did not include the extreme 
— AD., 1913 ; Marshall, JRAS., 1914. 2 Camb. Short History, p. 77. 
3 The argument that Indis wae still ia A.D. 135 governed by a Viceroy 'and 
therefore not by Kanishka or Huvishka) ia effectively disposed of by Thomas in J RAS., 
1013, 1024. He points out that the historian of the Later Han is obviously referring 
to the conditions at the time of the invasion of Wima Kadphises, and not to the state 


of things in A.D. 125. 
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A.D. Now, we learn from the Sui Vihar inscription tbat 
-Kanishka’s dominions included a portion at least of the 
Lower Indus Valley. Again we learn from the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradāman, that the Mahākshatrapa's con- 
quests extended to Sindbu and Sauvira (which included 
Multan according to the Puranas and Alberuni) and even 
to the land of the Yaudheyas in the direction of the Sutlej. 
Rudradàman certainly flourished from A.D. 130 to A.D. 150. 
He did not owe his position as Mahakshatrapa to anybody 
else (svayam adhigata Mahākshatrapa nama). If Kanishka 
reigned in the middle of the second century A.D., how 
are we to reconcile his mastery over the Sui Vibar 
region in the Lower Indus Valley with the contemporary 
sovereignty of Rudradāman ?? Again Kanishka's dates 1-23, 
Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 28-60, and 
Vāsudeva's dates 74-98, suggest a continuous reckoning. In 
other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. 
But we know of no era, ever current in North-West India, 
which commenced in the second century A.D. š 
3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that the era founded by 
Kanishka was the  Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 
248-49 A.D.* Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this 
is not possible. ** In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the last 
of the Kushüns, came to an end 100 years after the 
beginning of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscrip- 





1 Dr. Sten Konow'a views are difficult to ascertain, In tho Indion Studies in 
honour of C. R. Lanman (Harvard University Press), p. 65, he montions A.D. 134 as 
the initial point of the Kavishke reckoning which he and Dr. Van Wijk ** have tried 
to establish `” (cf. Acta Orientalia, III, 54 ff). But io IHO., III (1927), p. 851, he, 
along with Dr. Van Wijk, shows a predilection for A.D. 128-29 (cf. Corpus, lxxvii; 
Acta Orientalia, V, 168 ff.). Professor Rapson (n JRAS., 1930, 186 ff ) points out 
the conjectural and inconclusive character of the two doctors’ calculations. '* The year 
19,'* says be, ** seems to be out of thé ranning and a dark horse, tho year 128-9, is 
the favourite." 

1 fee IHQ., March, 1930, 149. 

3 For this era see JRAS., 1905, pp. 566-68. 
4 Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 81. 
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tions prove that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is 
certain that this country, over which extended the empire 
of Vasudeva, was occupied about 350 A.D. by the Yaudheyas 
and the Nagas and it is probable that they reigned in this 
place nearly one century before they were subjugated by 
Samudragupta. The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, 
Kāntipura and Padmāvatī.'” The Kushan realm in the 
Indian borderland was, in A.D. 360, ruled by Grumbates.' 
The theory of Dr. Majumdar cannot, moreover, be reconciled 
with the Tibetan tradition which makes Kanishka a con- 
temporary of king Vijayakirti of Khotan,* and the Indian 
tradition which makes Huvishka a contemporary of Nāgār- 
juna, and hence of a king of the Imperial Satavabana line, 
who can hardly be placed later than thesecond century A.D., 
as he is described as ‘ lord of the three seas ' and sovereign of 
(South) Kogala (in the Upper Deccan).* Lastly, the catalogues 
of the Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih-Kao (148-170 
A.D.) translated the Mārgabhūmi Sūtra of Sangharaksha 
who was the chaplain of Kanishka.‘ This shows conclu- 
sively that Kanishka flourished long before 170 A.D.* The 
arguments against the theory of Dr. Majumdar are equally 
applicable to the surmise of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who 
placed Kanishka's accession in A.D. 278. 
4. According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson and many other scholars Kanishka was the 


1 E.H.L‘, p. 290. 

2 Ep. Ind.. XIV, p. 142. 

3 Rajatarañgimi, I. 173 ; Harsha-charita (Cowell), p. 252; Watters, Yuan-Chwang, 
IT, p. 200, The epithet frisamudradhipati which the Harsha-charita (Book VIIT) 
applies to tha SatavSbena friend of Nāgārjuna cannot fail to remind one of Gautami- 
putra Süátakarp! ' whose chargers drank the water of the three oceans ' (tisomudatoya 
pitarāhana), or one of his immediate successorte 

4 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 640. Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, 
App. II, 4. | 

S According to the theory of Dr. Majumdar, Vasudeva I ruled from (219 +74) 
323 to (249+ 98) 347 A.D. But Chinese evidence places a Po-tiao (Vāsudeva?) in 230 
A.D. The Kbalatse Ins. also presenta difficulties. 
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founder of that reckoning commencing A.D. 78, which 
came to be known as the Saka era.’ This view is not 


accepted by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following 
grounds :— 


(a) If we admit that Kujula-Kadphises and Hermaios 
reigned about 50 A.D. and that Kanishka founded the 
Saka era in 78 A.D. we have scarcely 23 years for the 
duration of the end of the reigns of Kadphises I and the 
whole of the reign of Kadphises II. 

(But the date, A.D. 50, for Kadphises I is uncertain. 
Even if we accept it as correct, the period of 28 years is not 
too short in view of the fact that Kadphises II succeeded an 
octogenerian. When Kadphises I died *'* at the age of more 
than eighty '" his son must have been an old man. It is 
therefore, improbable that ** his reign was protracted.'') 


1 For the origin of the Sako era see Fieet, CIL, preface 56; JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 635, 650, 987 f. ; Dubreuil, A. H.D., 26 ; Rapson Andhra Coins, p. ev ; 8.» 
Konow, Corpus, II. i. xvi f. Nahapána, who was not even a Mahākshatrapa in the 
years 42-45, and who never became a paramount sovereign, could not have been the 
founder of the era. Tho theory which represents Nabapáos as the founder of the 
era used in his inscriptions (dated 42-46) is also contradicted by a Jains tradition 
(relied on by Sten Konow, Corpus, II. i. xzxviii) which assigos to bim (Nahavihans) 
a period of only 40 years. Chash(ana has no better claims. and the evidence of tho 
Periplus shows that he could not have ruled at Ujjain in 78 A.D. As to the theory 
that Kadphises II founded the reckoning in question, it may be pointed out that 
no inscription or coin of this monarch contains any date which is referable 
to an era of his institution. The only Scythian king who did establish an era 
in the sense thst he used a regoal reckoning that was contioued by his successors, 
is Kanishks. And th» only reckoning that is attributed by Indian writers, since the 
days of the early Chalukyas, to a Scythian king is the Saka era of 78 A.D. 

Regarding the objection that the Saka era was foreign to tbe nortb it may be 
poioted out that the era of 58 B.2., was equally foreign to the extreme north-west of 
India. The assertion that the Šuka era was never used in the north-west simply bēga the 
question. It assumes what it has rot to prove, viz., that the reckoning used by tho 
house of Kanishka does not refer to the aka era. The very name Saka points to its 
foreign, and possibly north-western, origin, as the imperial Sakas resided io that region, 
and itis only tho viceroys who dweltin Malwa, Kāthiāwār and the Deccan. On 
the analogy of every famous Indian regnalreckoniog it may be confidently asserted 
that the Sake ers, too, originated with a sovereign and not with a viceroy. 





— 
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(b) Marsball, says Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, has dis- 
covered at Taxila in the Chir Stüpa a document dated 136 
` which, in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D., and the 
king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises I, but certain- 
ly not Kanishka. | 
= (Now, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushān king 
of the Taxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of the Kanishka 
group, and not of the Kadphises kings.’ So the discovery 
need not shake the conviction of those that attribute to 
Kanishka the era of 78 A.D. The omission of the personal 
name of the Kushán monarch does not necessarily imply 
that the first Kushün is meant. In several inscriptions of 
the time of Kumara Gupta and Budha Gupta, the king is 
referred to simply as Gupta nripa.) — 
(c) Professor Dubreuil says : '' Sten Konow has shown 
that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to prove that 
Kanishka reigned in the second century.'' 


(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Ara 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
era, would give a date in the second century A.D. Po-t’iao 
of Sten Konow,* the king of the Yue-chi who sent an 
ambassador to China in A.D. 230, may have been one of 
the suecessors of Vásudeva I. ** Coins bearing the name of 
Vasudeva continued to be struck long after he had passed 
away.'" Dr. Smith, Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. S. Konow 
himself clearly recognise the existence of more than one 


Vásudeva.)' 


1 The Kadphises kings meant here are Kujūla (Kadpbises I), and Vims (Wema) 
Kuyula Kara Kapbss whose identification with Kadpbhises I is a mere surmise. 
Even if Kuyula Kara be identical with Kujüla ief. Corpus, II, i. Ixv) and the Kushán 
Ios of the Taxila inscription of 136, it may Če pointed out that itis by no means 
artain that the date 136 refers to the Vikrama era. ç 

ig que Esta ST ? Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. Corpus, II, i. lxxvii; cf. Acta, TI, 183. 

3 EHI, ürd èd.» p- 972. p: 

4 Ibid, pp. 272-78. Corpus, ii, l. lazvii. 
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—: (d) Sten Konow has shown that the inscriptions of the 
‘Kanishka era and those of the Saka era are not dated in 
the ‘same fashion. (But the same scholar also shows that , 
all the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also not dated 
in the same fashion. In the Kharoshthí inscriptions, Kani- 
shka and his successors recorded the dates in the same way 
as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, giving the name of the 
month and the day within the month. On the other hand, 
in their Brahm? records Kanishka and his successors usually 
adopted the Ancient Indian way of dating.’ Are we to 
conclude from this that the Kharoshtht dates of Kanishka's 
inscriptions are not to be referred to the same era to which 
the dates of the Brahmf records are to be ascribed ? If 
Kanishka adopted two different ways of dating, we fail 
to understand why he could noi have adopted a third 
method to suit the local conditions in Western India. Sten 
Konow himself points out that in the Saka dates we have 
the.name of tbe month as in the Kharoshthf records, with 
the . addition of the Paksha. ‘‘ The Saka era which (the ° 
Western Kshatrapas) used was a direct imitation of the 
reckoning used by their cousins in the north-west, the 
additional mentioning of the ' paksha ' being perhaps a 
concession to the custom in the part of the country where 
they rüled." It is not improbable that just as Kanishka 
in the. borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and 
in Hindusthàn Proper used the ancient Indian way of 
dating - prevalent there, so in Western India his officers 
added the *' paksha ' to suit the custom in that part of 
the country. y 


*1 Ep. Ind., KTV. p. 141. For an exception see ibid, XXI. 60. 

< As to the ststement of Fleet qndorsed by 8. Konow, Corpus, Ixxxvii, that 
the ase of the Saka era was foreign to Northern India attention may be invited to 
Kielhorn'as List of Ins. of Northern India, Nos 351, 352, 362, 364-365, 368, 379, etc 
Bo far as North-West India is concerned there is as little positive proof of the early use 
of the Vikrama era as of the era of 78 A.D. The paucity of early records dated in 
the Saks ers in the valley of the Upper Gangos and its tributaries is possibly due to the 


— ur 
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. According to Sten Konow Kanishka came from Khotan’ 
and belonged to the Little Yūe-chi. The theory presents 
„ many difficulties." It is certain that his successors in 230 
„were still known as the Ta (Great ?) Yüe-chi. The family 
name according to Kumāralāta's Kalpanāmaņditīkā was 
Kiu-sha.* | | | | 213 25 
Kanishka completed the Kushan conquest of Upper India 
and ruled over a wide realm which extended from Kapiga, 
Gandhāra and Kašmīra to Benares. Traditions of his conflict 
with the rulers of Soked (Sáketa) and Pataliputra in Eastern 
‘India are preserved by Tibetan and Chinese writers.* Epigra- 
phic records give us contemporary notices of him, with dates, 
notonly from Peshawar and possibly from Zeda (near Und) in 
the Yuzufzai country, but also from Māņikiāla near Rawal- 
pindi, from Sui Vihar about 16 miles south-west of Babawal- 
pur (north of Sind), from Mathura and Sravasti, and from 
Sarnath near Benares.” His coins are found in consider- 
able quantities as far eastwards as Ghāzipur and Gorakhpur. 
. The eastern portion of his empire was apparently governed 
by the Mahā-Kshatrapa Kbarapallàna and the Kshatrapa 
Vanashpara. In the northern portion we find the general 
Lala and the Satraps Vespasi and Liaka. He fixed his own 
fact that the era of 58 B.C. already held the field. Later eras of undoubtedly northern 
origin, like those of the Guptas and Harsha, have practically been forgotten, but the era 
of 58 B.C. is stillin use. In Southern India the case is different. The use of regosl 
ears in the records of the Mauryas (many of which are located in the south) and 
those of the Sátavübanas, Cbetas, and otber early dynasties, proves beyond doubt that 
there was no early reckoniog in use that could compete with the new era that was 
introduced by the Saka satraps. The story of the foundation of the Cbālukya Vikrams 
era suggests that the Saka reckoning was at times deliberately sought to be 
discontinued because of its foreign association. This might have bappened io the 


north as well as in the south. 

Corpus, II, i. Ixxvi ; cf. Ixi; JRAS,, 1905, 834. 

Ibid, p. lxxvii. 

Cf. Kuša of Kanikha leka and KuáadwIpR of the Purāņas. | 

Ep. Ind., xiv, p- 142 ; Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 382; Corpus, II. i, pp. lxxii and Ixzv. 
In recent years Mr. K. G. Goswami has drawn atteotion to a Hr&hbh oni Ioscript-on 
of Kanishka, dated in the year 2, which he found in the Municips! Museum at 
Allahabad (Calcutta Recsew, July, 1981, p. 58). 
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‘residence at Peshawar (Purushapura) and possibly established 
Kanishkapura' in Kašmīra. It is, however, more probable 
that Kanishkapura was established by bis namesake of tbe Ārā 
inscription. After making himself master of the south (t.e., 
India) Kanishka turned to the west and defeated the king 
of the Parthians.* In his old age he led an army against 
the north and died in an attempt to cross the Tsung-ling 
mountains (Tāgbdumbāsh Pamir) between the Pamir Plateau 
and Khotan. The Northern expedition is apparently referred 
to by Hiuen-Tsang who speaks of his rule in the territory 
to the east of the Tsung-ling mountains, and of a Chinese 
Prince detained as a hostage at bis court. 

It is not improbable that Kanishka was the Kusbàn king 
repulsed by general Pan-ch'ao during the reign of the 
Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). It has no doubt been 
argued that Kanishka ** must have been a monarch of some 
celebrity and if the Chinese had come into victorious contact 
with him, their historians would have mentioned it.’’ But 
if we identify Pan-ch'ao's Kusbān contemporary with. 
Kadphises Il, the silence of the Chinese becomes still more 
mysterious and inexplicable because he was certainly well 
known to the annalists. On the other hand, Kanishka was 
not known to them, and the non-mention of his name, if 
he were Pan-ch'ao's contemporary, cannot be more surpris- 
ing tban that of his predecessor, Wema. In favour of 
Kanishka's identity with Pan-ch’ao’s antagonist we may 
urge that Kanishka is known to have come into conflict 
with the Chinese, but the same cannot be said with regard 
to Wema, the events of whose reign, as recorded by Chinese 
annalists, do not include a first class war with China. The 
legend of Kanishka's death published by S. Lévi contains 

t Cunningham (AGIS, 114) located it near Srinagar. Stein and Smith identify it 
with Káünispar, “‘situsted between the Vitastā river and the high road leading from 


Var&hamüla to Šrīnsgor `" (EHI*, p. 275), 
1 Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 382. 
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a significant passage which runs thus : —'' I have subjugated 
three regions ; all men have taken refuge with me, the region 
of the north alone has not comein to make its submission.” * 
Have we not here a covert allusion to his failure in the 
encounter with his mighty northern neighbour ? 

Kanishka's fame rests not so much on his conquests, as 
on his patronage of the religion of Sākyamuni. Numis- 
matic evidence and the testimony of the Peshawar Casket 
‘inscriptions show that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism at the commencement of his reign, if not earlier. 
He showed his zeal for his faith by building the celebrated 
relic tower "and Sanghürüma at Purushapura or Peshawar 
which excited the wonder of Chinese and Muslim travellers.* 
He convoked the last great Buddhist council which was held 
in Kaámira or Jalandhar." But though a Buddhist, the 
Kushan monarch continued to honour the Greek, Sumerian, 
Zoroastrian, Elamite, Mithraic and Hindu gods worshipped 
in the various provinces of his far-flung empire.* The court 
of Kanishka was adorned by Páráva, Vasumitra, Asvaghosha, 
Charaka, Nāgārjuna, * Sarngharaksha, Māthara, Agesilaos 


1 EHI p. 285; JRAS, 1912, 674. 

2 The fame of the Kanishka Mahāvcihāra remained undiminished till the days of 
the Pala Kings of Benga! as is apparent from the Ghoshrávan Inscription of the timo of 
Devapala. Kaniehka’s Chaitya is referred to by Alberoni. 

3 One account possibly mentions Gandhára as the place where the Assembly 
met. The earliest authorities seem to locate it iu Kashmir. Awndalacana cihāra 
appears to be the na mē of the monastery where the theologians assembled probably under 
the presidency of Vasumitra. The chief business of the Synod seems to be the collection 
of canonical texts, and tbe preparation of commentaries on them (Smith, EHIT*, pp. 
988 ff; Law, Buddhistic Studies, 71). 

4 See JRAS, 1912, pp. 1003, 1004 The Elamite (Sumerian ? Hastings, 5 827) 
goddess Nana possibly gave ber name to the famous Nūāņaka coins (cf. Bhand., 
Carm. Lec., 1921, p. 161). For the influence of tbe Mithra (Mihr, Mibira, Miiro! cult 
on Kusbān India, see Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaishnacism, Šaicism and Minor 
Religious Systems, p. 154. According to GYrofesecr Rapson (Andhra Coins, M the 
diversity of coin-types does not show religious* eclecticism, but reflects the different 


forms of religion which prevailed in the various districts of the vast empire of the 


Great Kuthāns. bs 
S It is possible that Nāgārjuns was a contemporary, no! of Kanishka I, but of 


Kanishka II and Huvishks. 
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the Greek and other worthies who played a leading part in 
the religious, literary, scientific, philosophical and artistic 
activities of the reign. Excavations at Mat near Mathura 
have disclosed a life-size statue of the great king. ' 

After Kanishka came Vāsishka, Huvishka and Kaka 
of the Ara inscription. We have got inscriptions of 
Vāsishka dated 24 and 28 which prove bis control over 
Mathura and Eastern Malwa. He may have been identical 
with Vājbeshka, the father of Kanishka of the Ara inscrip- 
tion, and Jushka of the Kājataranginī, the founder of the 
town of Jushkapur, modern Zukur to the north of Srinagar.’ 

Huvishka's dates range from 28 to 60. A Mathura 
Inscription * represents him as the grandson of a king who 
has the appellation ‘‘ Sacha dharmathita,"' i.e., steadfast in 
the true Law, which occurs on the coins of  Kuyula 
Kaphsa.  Kalhana's narrative leaves the impression that 
Huvishka ruled simultaneously with Jushka and Kanishka, 
i.e., Vā-jheshka and Kanishka of the Ārā inscription of the 
year 41. The Wardak vase inscription proves the inclusion * 
of Kabul within his dominions. But there is no evidence 
that he retained his hold on the Lower Indus Valley which 
was probably wrested from the successors of Kanishka I by 
Rudradāman. In Kašmīra Huvishka built a town named 
Hushkapura.* Like Kanishka I, he was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid monastery at Mathuri.* He 
also resembled Kanishka in his taste for a diversity of coin- 
types. Besides a medley of Greek, Persian and Indian deities 
we have, on one of his coins, the remarkable figure of Roma. * 


EHI*, p. 272. Of. Coin-portrait, J RAS, 1912, 670, 

EHI*, p. 275. 

JRAS, 1924, p. 402. 

It is identified with Ushkür inside tbe Bārāmūla Pass (EHI, p. 257). 

Cf. Lüders, List No, 02, 

Camb. Short Hist., 70. Numismatic evidence possibly suggests that tbe 
' lion-standard ` was to some of the Great Kusháns was the Garuda: deaja was to their 
Gupta successors. Cf. Whitehead, 196. 
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A Mathura inscription refers to the restoration during bis 
reign of a delapidated Devakula of his grandfather. 
Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Ārā 
inscription of the year 41 was different from the great 
Kanishka.  Lüders, Fleet, Kennedy and Sten Konow, on 
the other hand, distinguish between the two Kanishkas.' 
According to Lüders, Kanishka of the Ārā inscription was a 
son of Vāsishka and probably a grandson of Kanishka I. 
Kanishka II had the titles Maharaja, Rajatiraja, Devaputra 
and possibly Kaisara (Caesar). It is probable that he, and 
not Kanishka I, was the founder of the town of Kanishkapura 
in Kasmira. | 
The last notable king of Kanishka's line was Vasudeva I, 
His dates range from the year 74 to 98, i.e., A.D. 152 to 
176 according to the system of chronology adopted in these. 
pages. He does not appear to have been a Buddhist. His 
coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended by Nandi. There 
can be.no doubt that he reverted to Saivism, the. religion 
“professed by his great predecessor Kadphises II. A king 
named Vasudeva is mentioned in the Küvya Mimamsa as a 
patron of poets and a Sabhāpati, apparently ‘ President of a 
Society ' (of learned men). That the Kushān Age wasa 
period of great literary activity is proved by the works of 
Agvaghosha, Nagarjuna and others. It was also a period of 
religious ferment and missionary activity. It witnessed the 
development of Saivism and the allied cult of Kārttikeya, of 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism and the cults of Mihira 
and of WVasudeva-Kyishna, and it saw the introduction of 
Buddhism into China by Kasyapa Mātanga (c. 61-67 A.D.). 


t Cf. Corpus, It. i. ixx~;:; 183. Ep. Ind.. XIV, p. 143. JRAS, 1913, 98. 
The mention of a distinguishiog patronymic in fhe record of the year 41, and the fac’ 
that no inscriptions of Kanishka are known that are referable to the period 24 to 40 of 


the era used by the family (when the Kusbán throne was occupied by Vāsiahka ond 
possibly Huviabka as a junior partner), sug rest that Kanisbka of the year 41 is not to 
be identified with Kanisbka of tbe years 1-23. 
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«< ‘The dynasty of Kanishka opened the way for Indian civili- 
zation to Central and Eastern Asia.'' 


‘The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only in the 
Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable to sur- 
mise that be gradually lost his hold over the north-western 
portion of the Kushān dominions. 


About the middle of the third century A.D., we hear of 
the existence of no less than four kingdoms all ‘ dependent 
on the Yue-chi, and ruled probably by princes of the 
Yue-chi stock." 

These were Ta-hia (the Oxus region), Ki-pin (Kāpiša), 
Kao-fou (Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India proper). In 230 
the Ta Yue-chi (Great [ 2] Yue-chi king) Po-tiao sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Emperor. The Yue-chi kingdom of 
Tientchou probably disappeared in the fourth century A.D., 


! Cf. Kennedy, JRAS, 1918, 10€0 f. Among the successors of Vasudeva may, 


be mentioned Kanishka (IID, Vasu (Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 911-12), 
Po-tiao, A D. 230 (Corpus, II. i. lxxvii) and Grumbates, A.D. 360 (Smith, ZHI‘, 
p.290). Kings claiming to belong to the family of Kanishka continued to rule in 
Ki-pinsnd Gandhüra long after he had passed away ‘Itinerary of Oukong, Cal 
Rev., 1922, Aug.-Sept., pp. 193, 489). The last king cf Kanishka's race was, 
according to tradition, Lagstürmáo who was overthrown by bis Bráhmapsa minister 
Kallar (Alberuni, IT, 18). For an alleged invasion of India in the later Kushān 


period by Ardeshir Bābagān (A.D. 296.41), the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 


see Ferishta (Elliot and Dowson, VI, p. 55). Varhrán II (A.D. 276.93) conquered 
the whole of Sakasthāna and made his son Varbrino III governor of the conquered 
territory, Sakasthina continued to form a part of the Sassanian empire down to the 
time of Shāpūr Il. A Pablavī Inscription of Persepolis, which Herzfeld deciphered 
in 1923, dated probably in A.D 310-11, when Shāpūr IT (809-79) was on the throne, 
refers to the Sassanian ruler of Sakasthána as "' Šakānsāh, minister of ministers 
(dabtrān dobtr) of Hind, Sakasthána and Tukhāristbān ” (MAST, 38,36). The 
Paikuli Inscription mentions the Sake chiefs of North-Western Tadia among the 
retsioere of Varhrán IIT, governor of Šikastliānā in the last quarter of the third 
century A.D. (JRAS, 1033 219). The Abhiras of Western índia seem also to 
have acknowledged the sway of the Sassanians (Rapsov, Andhra Coins, cxxxiv). 
J. Charpentier points out (Afyangar Com. Vol 16) that at the time of Cosmas Indicos 
pleuates (c. 500 A.D.) the right side of the Indus Delta belonged to Persia. Persians 
fure also in early Chalukys epigraphs and the Raghurarháa of Kalidasa, 
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being conquered by the Nagas. Sakasthāna and parts of 
North-West India were conquered by the Sassanians in the 
days of Varhrān II (A.D. 276-93). During the early part 
of the reign of Shāpūr II (A.D. 309-79) the Sassanian 
suzerainty was still acknowledged in parts of North-Western 
India. 
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* SEcriox IV. Ture NAGAS AND tar LATER KUSHANS. 


The successors of the Great Kushāns in Mathura and 
certain adjoining tracts were the Nagas. ‘lhe prevalence 
of Naga rule over a considerable portion of northern and 
central India in the third and fourth centuries A. D., 
is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. A Lahore 
copper seal inscription of the fourth century A.D. refers to 
a king named Mahesvara Naga, the son of Nagabhatta.’ 
The Allahabad Pillar inscription refers to King Ganapati 
Naga, while several Vākātaka records mention Bhava 
Naga, sovereign of the Bharasivas, whose grandson’s grandson 
Rudrasena II was a contemporary of Chandra Gupta II, 
and who accordingly must have flourished long before 
the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some idea of the great 
power of the rulers of Bhava Nāga's line and the territory 
over which they ruled may be gathered from the fact that 
the dynasty performed ten Asramedha sacrifices and ‘‘ were 
besprinkled on the forehead with the pure water of (the 
river) Bhágirathí (Ganges) that had been obtained by their 
valour. *? The valiant deeds of the family culminating in 
the performance of ten Ašvamedhā sacrifices indicate that 
they were not a feudatory line owing allegiance to the 
Kushāns. We learn from the Purāņas that the Nagas 
established themselves at Vidifā, Padmāvati, Kantipuri and 
even Matburà which was the southern® capital of Kanishka 
and his successors. The greatest of the Naga Kings was 
perbaps Chandrārnša, * * the second Nakhavant,' whose name 
reminds us of the great king Chandra of the Delhi Iron 


1 Fleet, CII, p. 283. 3 CII, p. 241 ; ABD, p. 72. 3 JRAS, 1905, p. 233. 
* '* Nrpān Vaidifaküihá c gāpi bhacigyāthstu nibodhata 
Segasya Nāga-rājasya putrah para purafijayab 
Bhogi bharīgyate rājā nrpo Naga-kul-6deabah, 
Sadācandras tu Chandrdméo deitiyo Nakharārhs tathā.'' 
| — Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 
` M 


N 
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Pillar inscription. The hand of a Naga princess was 
sought by Chandra Gupta II in the fourth century, anda ` 
Naga officer governed the Gangetic Doab as late as the 
time of Skanda Gupta.’ The Kushans, however, continued 
to rule in the Kabul valley and parts of the Indian borderland. 
One of them gave his daughter in marriage to Hormisdas (or 
Hormizd) II, the Sassanian King of Persia (A.D. 301-09). 
As already stated Varhran II (A.D. 276 93) and his 
successors up to the time of ShapürIIseem to have exercised 
suzerainty over their Scythic neighbours. '* When Shāpūr II 
besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian elephants served under 
his command.'' * Shortly afterwardsthe Sassanian supremacy 
was replaced by that of the Guptas, and the ‘* Daivaputra 
shahi shāhānushāhi,'' i.e., the Kushan monarch or monarchs 
of the North-West Provinces sent valuable presents to 
Samudra Gupta.” In the fifth century the Kidara Kushans 
established their rule over Gandhāra and Kašmīra.* In the 
sixth century the Kushāns had to fight hard against the 
“Huns and in the following centuries, against the Muslims. 
In the ninth century A.D. a powerful Muslim dynasty, that 
of the Saffarids, was established in Sīstān (Seistan) and the 
sway of the family soon extended to Ghazni, Zabulistan, 
Herat, Balkh and Bamiyan. The later kings of the race of 
Kanishka seem to have had one residence in Gandhāra at 
the city of Und, Ohind, Waihand or Udabhanda, on the 
Indus. Another capital was situated in the Kabul valley. 
The family was finally extinguished by the Brāhmamna Kallār 
or Lalliya who founded the Hindu Shāhiyya dynasty towards 
the close of the ninth century A.D. A partofthe kingdom of 
Kābul fell into the hands of Alptigin in the tenth century." 
1 For later traces of Nëga rule, see Bom, Gaz., I. 2, pp. 281, 292, 818, 574; Ep. 


Ore vase. 1913, p. 1062. Smith (EHI, p.290) and Herzfeld (MASI, 88, 86) give 
the date A.D. 360. 3 Of. also JASB, 1908, 93. 
4 JRAS. 1913, p. 1064. Smith, Catalogue, 64, 89. R. D. Baner)', JASB, 1908, 91 
6 Nazim, The Life and Times of Syltan Mahmud, 26, 1&6. 





CHAPTER IX. SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN INDIA 


SECTION I. THe KSHAHARATAS. 


We have seen that in the second and first centuries 
B.C., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kāpišā-Gandbāra) 
and Sakasthāna (Seistan) and soon extended their sway 
over a large part of Northern India. The principal Scythic 
dynasties continued to rule in the north. But a Satrapal 
family, the Kshaharātas, extended their power to Western 
India and the Deccan, and wrested parts of Mahārāshțra 
from the Sātavāhanas. The Šātavāhana king apparently 
retired to the southern part of his dominions, probably to 
the Janapada of the Bellary District which came to be 
known as Sātavāhanihāra, and was at one time under the 
direct administration of a military governor (mahdsendpati) 
named Skandanüga.' The waning power of the indigenous 
rulers of the Deccan and the waxing strength of the invaders 
seem to be hinted at in the following lines of the Periplus : 


“The city of Calliena (Kalyana) in the time of the 
elder Saraganu: (probably Sātakarņi I) became a lawful 
market town; but since it came into the possession of 
Sandanes (possibly Sunandana Sātakarņi) * the port is much 
obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may chance to be 
taken to Barygaza (Broach) under guard."’ 


The name of the Scythian conquerors of the Broach 
region and of Maharashtra, Kshaharāta, seems to be identical 


Y Ep. Ind., XIV, 155. 
? Cf. THQ, 1932, 294. JUORS, 1032, 7f, 
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with ‘‘ Karatai,’’ the designation of a famous Saka tribe of 
the north mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy.’ 

The known members of the Kshaharāta, Khukharata, or 
Chaharata family are Liaka, Patika, Ghataka, Bhūmaka and 
Nahapāna. Of these Liaka, Patika and Ghataka belonged 
to the Taxila and Mathura regions respectively. Bhümaka 
was a Kshatrapa of Kāthiāwār.  Rapson says that he pre- 
ceded Nahapāna. His coin-types are '' arrow, discus and 
thunderbolt.’ These types have been compared with the 
reverse type ‘‘ discus, bow and arrow '" of certain copper 
coins struck conjointly by Spalirises and Azes (I). 

Nahapāna was the greatest of the Kshaharāta Satraps. 
Eight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Pandulena, near 
Nasik, Junnar and Karle (in the Poona district) prove the 
inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra within 
his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe the 
benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta), 
the Saka, while the eighth inscription specifies the charitable 
works of Ayama, the Amütyaz (minister or district officer). 
Ushavadata’s inscriptions indicate that Nahapāna's political 
influence probably extended frou Poona (in Maharashtra) 
and Sūrpāraka (in North Konkan) to Prabhasa in Kāthiāwār, 
Mandasor (Dašapura) and Ujjain in Malwa and the district 
of Ajmir including Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to 
which Ushavadata resorted for consecration after his victory 
over the Mālayas or Malavas. 

The Nasik records give the dates 41, 42, and 45, of an 
unspecified era, and call Nahapāna a Kshatrapa, while the 
Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the date 46 and speaks 
of Nahapina as Mahühshatrapa. The generally accepted 
view is that these dates are to be referred to the Saka era ol 


t Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400. Mr. Y. R. Gupte points ont (Ind, Ant.. 1926, 178) 
that among the shepherds of the Decoan we have the surname Eharāta which he 
considers to be a shortened form of Khakharáta (Ksbaharáta). 


V ° a: 
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78 A.D. The name Nahapāna is no doubt Persian, but the 
Kshaharāta tribe to which Nahapāna belonged was probably 
of Saka extraction and Ushavadāta, son-in-law of Nahapāna, 
distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, therefore, probable 
that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name of Saka era from 
the Saka princes of the House of Nahapüna. Rapson accepts 
the view that Nahapāna's dates are recorded in years of 
the Saka era, beginning in 73 A.D., and, therefore, assigns 
Nahapāna to the period A.D. 119 to 124.’ Several scholars 
identify Nahapána with Mambarus (emended into Namba- 
nus)* of the Periplus whose capital was Minnagara in Ariake. 
According to one theory Minnagara is modern Mandasor,® 
and Ariake is Aparāntika.* 

R. D. Banerji and G. Jouveau-Dubreuil are of opinion 
that Nahapāna's dates are not referable to the Saka era. 
They say that if we admit that the inscriptions of Nahapāna 
are dated in the Saka era, there will be only an interval of 
five years between the inscription of this king, dated 46 
and the inscriptions of Rudradaman, dated 52. Within 
these years must have taken place : 


(1) The end of Nahapāna's reign ; 
(2) The destruction of the Kshaharātas ; 


Allan thinks that the coins of Nahspāna cannot be assigned to so late a date in 
the second century A.D. He points among other things to the similarity of the 
bust on the obverse of Nahapána's silver coins and thst on the coins of Rüjuvüla, 
Bot he admits that this may be due to derivations from a common prototype such as 
the coins of Strato I. Camb. Short Hist., B0 f. 

2 JRAS, 1912, p. 785. 

3 "This ie the view of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar who apparently follows Bomb, Gas., 
1. 1. 16 n. ; cf. however, Ind. Ant., 1926, p.143, Capital of Nahapàna (*Juonnar). 
Fleet identifies Minnagars with Dobad in the Patch Msbàls (JRAS, 1912, p. 788: 
1918, 998n). In s paper read at the.sixth conference of Orientaliats at Patne Dr. 
Jayaswal referred to a Jaina work which mentions Broach as the capital of Nahapáns 
(seo now Avafyako sūtra, JBORS, 1930, Bept.-Dec., 200). For s different tradition 
see THQ. 1929, 356. 

4 Cf. also TA, 7, 259, 263; Ariake may also be Aryaka of Varāhamihira's 
Brihat Sarhhsta. | 
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(3) The accession oí Chashtana as  Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, his accession as a Maha- 
kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahākshatrapa ; 

(4) The accession of Jayadiman as Kshatrapa, bis 
reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahakshatrapa ; 

(5) The accession of Rudradaman and the beginning 
of his reign. 


There is no necessity, however, of crowding the events 


mentioned above within five years (between the year 46, 


the last known date of Nahapàna, and the year 52, the first 
known date of Rudradaman). There is nothing to show 
that Chashtana's family came to power after the destruc- 
tion of the Kshabaratas. The line of Chashtana may 
have been ruling in Cutch and perhaps some adjacent 
territories, as the Andhau inscriptions of the year 
52 suggest, while the Kshaharatas were ruling in parts 
of Malwa and Mahārāsbtra. Moreover, there is no good 
ground for believing that a long interval elapsed from 
the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradaman. Drs. 
Bhandarkar and  R. C. Majumdar have pointed out that 
the Andhau inscriptions clearly prove that Chashbtana 
and Rudradāman ruled conjointly in the year 52. Professor 
J. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground that there 
is no '*cha'' after Rudradiman in the text of the inscription : 
[iajna Chashtanasa Ysámolika-putrasa ràjna Rudradāmasa 
Jayadāma-putrasa varshe dvipachāse, 50, 2. Professor 
Dubreuil translates the passage thus : 

** In the 52nd year, in the reign of Rudradāman, son of 
Jayadāman, grandson of Chashtana and great-grandson of 
Yséamotika.”’ 

The Professor who objects to a ‘cha’ himself makes use 
not only of ‘‘and’’ but also of the words "grandson" and 
'* great-grandson ** no trace of which can be found in the 
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original record. Had his translation been what the writer 
of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should have ex- 
pected to find the name of Ysāmotika first, and then the 
name of Chashtana followed by those of Jayadāman and 
Rudradáman-—Ysámotika prapautrasa Chashtana pautrasa 
Jayadāma-putrasa Rudradamasa.' Moreover, it is signi- 
fieant that in the text of tbe inscription there is no royal 
title prefixed to the name of Jayadàman who ruled between 
Chashtana and Rudradāman according to Dubreuil. On 
the other hand, both Chashtana and Rudradáman are called 
raja. The two are mentioned in exactly the same way— 
with the honorific rājā and the patronymic. The literal 
translation of the inscriptional passage is ‘‘in the year 52 
of king Chashtana son of Ysamotika, of king Rudradaman 
son of Jayadáman,'" and this certainly indicates that the 
year 52 belonged to the reign both of Chashtana and Rudra- 
dāman.* The conjoint rule of two kings was known to 
ancient Hindu writers on polity.” The theory of the conjoint 
rule of Chashtana and bis grandson is supported by the fact 
that Jayadàman did not live to be Mahakshatrapa and must 
have predeceased his father, Chashtana, as, unlike Chash- 
tana and Rudradiman, he is called simply a Ashatrapa 
(not Mahākshatrapa and Bhadramukha) even in the 
inscriptions of his descendants. We have already noticed 
the fact that the title raja, which is given to Chashtana 


i Cf. the Jonigadh, Guode and Jasdhan inscriptions. 

2 Cy. the coin legends " Heramayasa Kaliyapaya, ' ** Gudupharasa Sasasa, ' oic., 
where, too, we bave no cho after the second name. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coine, 
86, 147. 

3 Cf. Deirajain the Atharva Veda (V. 20, 9); Deairdjya inthe Kauļiltya Arthašāstra 
p. 825; Dorajja of the Ayaratige Sutts; the classical account of Patalene, p. 209 ante ; 
the case of Dhritarashtra and Duryodbans in the Great Epic; of Eokratides and bis 
son in Justin’s work; of Strato I and Streto II; of Azes and Azilises, etc., etc. The 
Mahārastu (III. 492) refers to the conjoint rule of three brothers :—'' Kalihgeshu 
Sisnhapuram nama nagara tatra trayo bhrātaro ekamdtrika rdjyarn kārayarhts,'" 
See also IA, 6.20. Cf. Nilakants Bastri, Pandyan Kingdom, 120, 122, 180. 

^ Cf. the Gunde end Jasdban inscriptions. 
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and Rudradaman in the Andhau inscriptions, is not given 
to Jayadāman. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapana cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana's dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapāna was dethroned in 46 S. E., 
Gautamiputra must have held Nasik up to 52 8. E. (from 
his 18th to his 24th year), then Pulumāyi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, i.e., up to at least 74 
S. E. But Rudradāman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
máyi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji'S error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradāman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. "There 
is no clear evidence to suggest that the Sātavābanas lost 
Poona and Nasik to that great satrap. Another untenable 
«ssumption of Mr. Banerji is that Rudradāman finished his 
conquests before the year 52 or A. D. 130, whereas the 
Andhau inscriptions merely imply the possession of Cutch 
*and perhaps some adjoining tracts by the House of Chash- 
tana. 

The theory of those who refer Nabapana's dates to 
the Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by 
Professor Rapson, and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, that a 
Nasik inscription of Nahapina refers to a gold currency, 
doubtless of the Kushāns who could not have ruled in India 
before the first century A. D.' 

The power of Nabapàána and his allies, the Uttama- 
bhadras, was threatend by the Malayas (Mālavas) from the 
north, and the Satavahanas from the south. Tbe incursion 
of the Mālavas was repelled by Ushavadata. But the 
Sātavāhana attack proved fatal to Saka rule in Maharashtra. 

We know very little about Chukora and Sivasvati mention- 
ed in the Puranas as the immediate successors of Sunandana 


1 Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, ètc., pp. lvii, clxxxv ; Bhandarkar, 
Ind. Ant., 1918-1919, * Deccan of tho Sátavüábhana Period," 





E Ç — whose reign Sātavāhbana prestige bad sunk very low 


and marauders from Barygaza had been barrying the ports 
that had once enjoyed the protection of the elder Satakarni, 
probably Sātakarņi I. But the king whose name occurs next 
in the list, viz., Gautamiputra, regained the lost power of his 
house and dealt a severe blow at the power of the intruders 
from the north. The Nasik prašasti calls him the ‘‘ uprooter 
of the Kshaharāta race '" and the ‘‘restorer of the glory 
of the Sütavahana family." That Nahapāna himself was 
overthrown by Gautamiputra is proved by the testimony of 
the Jogalthembi hoard (in the Nasik district) which consisted 
of Nahapāna's own silver coins and coins restruck by 
Gautamiputra. In the restruck coins there was not a single 
one belonging to any prince other than Nahapāna as would 
certainly have been the case if any ruler had intervened 
between Nahapāna and Gautamiputra. 


I 
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Secrion Il. THE RESTORATION OF THE SxTAVAHANA 
EMPIRE. l 


Gautamiputra’s victory over the Kshabaratas led to 
the restoration of the Sātavāhana power in Maharashtra 
and some adjoining provinces. The recovery of Maharasb- 
tra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated in the year 18 ' 
and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amatya or the king’s 
officer in charge of Māmāla (the territory round Karle, 
modern Māval in the Poona district). But this was” not 
the only achievement of Gautamiputra. We learn from 
the Nasik record of queen Gautami Balaéri that her son des- 
troyed the Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and Pahlavas 
(Parthians), and that his dominions extended not only over 
Asika,? Asaka (ASmaka on the Godavari, i.e., Mahārāsh- 
tra)? and Mūlaka (the district around Paithan), but also 
over Suratha (Kāthiāwār), Kukura (in Western or Central 
India, possibly near the Pariyatra or the Western Vindhyas),* 
Aparānta (North Konkan), Anupa (district around Mahis- 
mati on the Narmada), Vidarbba (Berar), and Akara- 
Avanti (East ° and West Malwa). He is further styled lord 
of all the mountains from the Vindhyas to the Malaya or 
Travancore bills, and from the Eastern (Mahendra) to the 
Western (Sahya) Ghats. The possession of Vejayanti in the 
Kanarese country is specially referred to in the Nasik 





1 The Nāsik Edict was issued from the victorious camp at Vejayanti and was 
addressed to the Amátya or the king's officer in charge of Govardhana (Nasik). 

2 Cj Ārshika, Patet ali. 1V, 22 s 

3 Shamasastry’s tran-lation of the Arthašāstra, p- 143, n 2. 

4 Brihat Samhita, XIV, 4 

5 Ea tern Mālaws was und. r Vásishka, tle su-ces-or of Kanishka I, in the vear 
98 of the Kushán Era which corresponds to A.D. 106 aro ding to the «v«tem of 
ebronology adopted in these pages 
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inscription of the year 18. The names of the Andhra 
country (Andhrapatha) and South Kosala are, however, 
conspicuous by their absence. Inscriptions and tbe 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang prove that both these territories 
were at one time or other included within the Satavahana 
empire. The earliest SŠātavābana king whose inscriptions 
have been found in the Andhra region is Pulumāyi, son of 
Gautamiputra. It is, however, possible that some vague 
claim of suzerainty over the areas in question is implied 
in the boast that the '' chargers of Gautamiputra drank 
the water of the three oceans ° (tisamudatoya-ptta-vāhana). 

In the Nasik prasasti Gautamiputra figures not only as 
a conqueror, but also as a social reformer.  '*' He crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas, furthered 
the interest of the twice-born, apparently the Brahmanas, as 
well as the lowest orders (Dvijāvarakuķļubavivadhana)" and 
stopped the contamination of the four varņas (castes).”’ 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with bis son” 
Pulumāyi. They give the following reasons in support of 
their theory : — 


(1) In Gautami's inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumāyi) she is called the mother of 
the great king and the grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not Loth at 
one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead 
when the queen-mother's inscription was written, and 
Pulumāyi alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscription. 


1 Kutumba means * à household," * a family * and arara-kutuba may be taken 
to mean " households or families of the lowly." The use of the word kuļuba may 


suggest that the * lowly ` order or orders, whose families or households are referred to, 
are the traders and agriculturista (kufumbika). 
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But there is not a word in praise of him. A king dead 
for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king € 
over in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 
which records a grant made by Gautamiputra and the 
'* king's mother whose son is living,'' in favour of certain 
Buddhist monks ** dwelling in the cave which was a pious 
gift of theirs," presupposes the gift of the Nasik Cave No. 
3 in the 19th year of Pulumayi. Consequently Gautami- 
putra was alive after the 19th year of his son. | 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a 
queen sees only her husband and sometimes a son on the 
throne. Queen Gautami Balašrī, on the other hand, was one 
of the fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw grandchild- 
ren on the throne. Therefore she claimed to be the 
mother of a great king and the grandmother of a great 
king. 

As to point (2), is the silence satisfactorily explained by 
the theory of conjoint rule ? Those who prefer the opposite 
view may point out that although it is not customary for an 
ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass over a 
reigning monarch in silence, still it is perfectly natural 
for a queen-mother in her old age to recount the glories 
of a son who was associated with her in a previous gift. 

As to point (3), it is not clear that the gift referred to 
in the postscript of the year 24 was identical with the 
grant of the year 19 of Pulumayi. The donors in the post- 
script were king Gautamiputra and the rājamātā, the king's 
mother, apparently Balasri, while the donor in tbe year 19 
of Pulumāyi was the queen-mother alone. In the inscrip- 
tion of the year 24, the quéen-mother is called Mahàdevt 
Jivasut& Rājamātā, the great queen, the king's mother, 
whose son is alive. In Pulumayi's inscription the epithets 


Mahādevi and Rajamata are retained but the epithet 











. 
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** Jīvasutā,'' “ whose son is alive,” is significantly omitted. 
The donees in the former grant were the T'ekirasi or Trirašmi 
ascetics in general, the donees in the latter grant were the 
monks of the Bhadavāniya school. The object of grant in 
the former case may have been merely the Veranda of 
Cave No. 3, which contains the postscript of the year 24, 
and whose existence before the 19th year of Pulumüyi 
is attested by an edict of Gautamiputra of the year 18. 
On the other hand, the cave given away to the Bhadavā- 
niya monks was the whole of Cave No. 3. 

‘If Gautainiputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in 
Maharashtra, then it is difficult to explain why Gautamf- 
putra was styled '* Govadhanasa Benākatakasvāmi,'* .‘* lord 
of Benākataka in Govardhana '' (Nasik),* and why he 
addressed the officer at Govardhana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Maharashtra, while in 
the record of the year 19, Pulumāyi was considered as so 
important that the date was recorded in the years of his 
reign, and not in that of his father who was the senior ruler.* 

The generally accepted view is that Pulumāyi came after 
Gautamiputra. 

The date of Gautamiputra Satakarni is a matter regard- 
ing which there is a wide divergence of opinion. ‘There are 
scholars who believe that the epithets varavdrana-vikrama, 
chāru-vikrama, '* whose gait was beautiful like the gait 
of a choice elephant," and Saka-nishidana, destroyer of 
Sakas, suggest that he was the original of Raja Vikramā- 
ditya of legend who founded the era of 58 B. C. But, as 

1 The use of the expression '' Govadbanasa * suggests that there were other 
locnlities named Benākaļaka from which this particular place is distinguished. A 
Bennākaļa in the eastern part of the Vike} ka kingdom is inentioned in the Tirodi 
plates of Pravarasena 1I (IHQ, 1935, 203; Ep. Ind, XXII, 167 ff). 

* Cf R. D. Banerji, JRAS, 1917, pp 251 ef seq. Note also the epithet 
(Dākshiņā) pathešvara ' lord of the Deccan,’ applied to Pulumāyi io the pradasti of 
the year 19. 


- 
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already pointed out, the use of regnal years by Gautamiputra 
and his descendants indicate that no era originated with the 
dynasty. Further, Indian literature clearly distinguishes 
between Vikramaditya of Ujjain and Sālivāhana or the Sata- 
vabanas of Pratisthana. The view accepted in these pages is 
that Gautamiputra was the conqueror of Nahapāna and tbat 
his 18th year fell after the year 46 of the Saka era, the last 
recorded date of his vanquished opponent. In other words 
the conquest of Nasik by Gautamiputra took place some time 
after A. D. 78+46—124, and his accession after A. D. 
124 — 18 =106. As he ruled for at least 24 years, his reign 
must have terminated after A. D. 130. 

- In the Purānic lists compiled by Pargiter the immediate 
successors of Gautamiputra are Pulomā, his son, and 
Satakarni. Puloma is doubtless identical with Siro P(t)ole 
maios of Baithana mentioned by Ptolemy and Vāsishtbīputra 
Svāmi Srl Pulumiüvi of inscriptions and coins. Sātakarņi is 
perhaps to be idēntified with Visishthtputra Šrī Sitakarni 


*of a Kanheri Cave Inscription, or with Vāsishthīputra 


Chatarapana Satakarni of a Nānāghat record. His exact 
position in the genealogical list cannot be determined with 
precision. The Kanheri epigraph represents Vasishthiputra 
Srt Sātakarņi as the husband of a daughter of the Mahā- 
kshatrapa  Ru(dra). Rapson identifies this Rudra with 
Rudradáman I. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
Satavahana king mentioned in the Kanheri record, or one of 
his close relations who bore 4 similar name, was identical 
with Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, whom Rudradaman 
** twice in fair fight completely defeated, but did not destrov 
on account of the nearness of their connection.'' Dr. 
Bhandarkar's identification of Vasishthiputra Sri Sātakarņi 
of Kanheri with Vāsishthīpura Siva Sri Sātakarņi of coins 
and Siva Sri of the Matsya Purana cannot be regarded as 

more than a conjecture. The ruler mentioned in the Kanheri 

Inscription may have been a brother of Pulumāyi. 
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We have seen that thecapital of Pulumšyi was Baithan, 
t.e., Paithan or Pratishthana on the Godavari, identified by 
Bhandarkar with Navanara, or Navanagara, i.e., the new 
city. Inscriptions and coins prove that the dominions of this 
king included the Krishņā-Godāvari region as well as 
Maharashtra. It has already been pointed out that the 
Andhra country is not mentioned in the list of terrifories 
over which Gautamiputra held his sway. It is not altogether 
improbable that Vasishthiputra Pulumāyi was the first to 
establish the Šātavāhana power in that region. Sukbtankar 
identifies him with Siri Pulumāyi, king of the Sātavāhanas, 
mentioned in an inscription discovered in the Adoni taluk 
of the Bellary district. But the absence of the distinguish- 
ing metronymic makes the identification uncertain and 
probably indicates that the king referred to in the inscrip- 
tion is Pulumayi I of the Puranas or some other prince of 
the dynasty who bore the same name. D. C. Sircar 
identifies him with the last king of Pargiter’s list. Numis- 
matic evidence suggests that the political influence of a 
Pulumāyi extended to the Coromandel coast, and possibly the 
Chanda district of the Central Provinces. But in the absence 
of epigraphic corroboration the matter cannot he regarded 
as definitely proved. Moreover, the absence of the metro- 
nymic Vdsishthiputra makes it uncertain in some cases 
as to whether the son of the great Gautamiputra is meant. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumāyi must have come to the throne 
some time after A.D. 130. He is known from a Karle epi- 
graph to have ruled for atleast 24 years, so that his reign 
terminated after A.D. 151. 

The successors of Pulomā according to the Purāņic lists 
compiled by Pargiter are Siva Sri and Sivaskanda (or 
Sivaskandha) Satakarni. The former is possibly identical 
with king Siva Sri Apilava or with Vāsishthīputra Siva 
Sri Satakarni of coins, and the latter with king Sri 
Sivamaka Sata of an Amarāvatī Inscription, as D. C, 
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Sircar suggests, or with Matbariputra Sri Sata of Kanheri. 
Closely connected, with these rulers was the king Vasishthi- 
putra ** Siri Cada Sati `` whose name is found on coins. 
This prince may be identified with Vāsisbthīputra '* Sāmi 
Siri Chamda Sati '' of the Kodavali Rock Inscription dis- 
covered near Pithapurai in the Godavari district: ‘The 
Puranas represent Chanda Sri as the third ruler after 
Sivaskanda and make him the penultimate king of the line 
Rapson concludes from numismatic evidence that there were 
possibly two kings bearing the name Sri Chandra (Chanda) 
of whom one is connected with Vasishthiputra Siva Sri 
Sātakarņi and the other, a later king, is probably to be 
identified with Chandra (Chanda) Sri of the Puranas. 


Yajnasri Satakarni.' 


The immediate successor of Sivaskanda according to the 
collated text of Pargiter was Yajūa Sri. If the Puranas are to 
be believed his accession took place more than 35 years after 
the close of the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni, i.e., after 
A.D. 165 and ended after A.D. 194. Yajūa Srī s inscriptions, 
which prove that he reigned for at least 27 years, are found 
at the following places, viz., Nasik in Maharashtra, Kanheri 
in Aparanta, and China in the Krishna district. His coins 
are found in Gujrat, Kāthiāwār, Aparanta, the Chanda 
District in the Central Provinces, and the Krishna district 
of the Madras Presidency. There can be no doubt that he 
ruled over both Maharashtra and the Andhra country and 


1 In JRAS, July, 1934, 560%, Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that the name of this 
king was Srt Yajfia Sátakarpi as stated in inscriptions, acd not Ya'ia Sri fas stated 
in the Puranas). It should, however, be remembered that Srf is here an bonorific and it 
is frequently used as a suffix in the names of members of the Sátevübana royal hou-e 
(cf. Veda or Skanda-Siri, Haku-Siri, Bila Sri, @iva-Srt. etc.; Rapson, Andhra Come, 
PP- xlvi, l, lii). The mere fact that in certain documents Sri precedes the name of a 
king does not prove conclusively that it was never used as a suffix In the ferons 
inscription of Khāravela the king i called both Siri Kháravela and Khāra ela-Siri 
Io the Mudrārākshasa Šrīmat Chandragupta ia also styled Chanda-Sirt 


53 





EARRA Aparānta (N. Konkan) from the successors of 
Rudradāman I. Smith says that his silver coins imitating 
the coinage of the Saka rulers of Ujjain probably point to 
victories over the latter, and that the coins bearing the figure 
ofa ship suggest the inference that the king’s power ex- 
tended over the sea. He thus anticipated the naval ventures 
of the Kadambas of Goa, of Sivaji and of Angria.' 

Yajūašri was the last great king of his dynasty. After his 
death the Sātavāhanas probably lost Maharashtra to the 
Abhira king Iévarsena.? The later Sātavāhana princes— 
Vijaya, Chanda Sri and Pulomāvi of the Purāņas—seem to 
have ruled in the Eastern Deccan and the Kanarese country. 
The existence of Vijaya has not yet been confirmed by archaeo- 
logical evidence. Chanda Sri, asalready pointed out, is identi- 
fied by Rapson with Sri Chada II of the coins, while Pulo- 
māvi is, in the opinion of Dr. D. C. Sircar, to be identified 
with the king of the same name mentioned in the Myakadoni 
inscription of the Bellary District. Coins disclose the 
existence of a few other things of the line who must be 
assigned, to the latest Sātavāhana period. ‘hese include Sri 


1 Rapson, however, says (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 22) in reference to 


certain lead coins (of the Coromandel coast): `` oby Ship with two mast”, 
completely read, but apparently Siri-Pu ((umā) visa.” 

2 "The earliest reference to tbe Abhiras to which an approximate date can be 
assigned is that contained in the Mahābhāshya of Patafiiali. The Mahübhüshya as 
well as the Mahābhārata connects them with the Sddras—the Sodrai of Alexander's 
bistorians. ‘Their country—Abiria— nds mention in the Periplus. In the third 
quarter of the second century A.D.: Abhira chieftains figured as generals of the Saka 
rulers of Western India. Shortly afterwards à chief named Iévaradatts, probably an 
XA^ohíra, beca ne Mahdkshatrapa. His relation to the Ābhīra king Mádbariputra Tévara 
Sena, son of Siva Datta, remains doubtful. But some scholars are ioclined to identify 
tha two chiefs, It is also suggested that this dynasty of Távara Sena is identical with 
the Traikūtaka line of Aparáouta, and that the establishment of tbe Traikūķaks era in, 
AD.. 248 marka the dat» at which the Avhiras succeeded the Sātavāhanas in the 
Government of Northern Mahārāsbķra and the adjoining region. The last known rulers 
of the Traikūļaka line were Indradatta, bis son Dahrasena (455-56 A.D.), and his son 
Nyāghrasens (450-90), after whom the kingdom seerns to have been conquered by the 
Vākātaks king Harisbena. 


Inscr. not 
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Rudra Satakarni of the Andhradeša and Sri Krishna (II) 
Satakarni of the Chanda district in the Central Provinces. 
Sitavabana rule in the Krishna, Guntür and Bellary districts 
was eventually supplanted by the Ikshvākus' and the 
Pallavas. * 


Provincial Government under the Sātavāhanas. 


A word may be said here regarding the internal organi- 
sation of the Sātavāhana empire. The sovereign himself 
seems to have resided in Pratishthāna or in ‘* camps of 
victory " in Govardhana (Nasik district), Vaijayantī (in 
North Kanara) and other places. The imperial dominions 


1 The Ikshcākus are known from ioscriptions discovered on the ruios of the 
Jagayyapeta stūpa in the Kriabņā District and also at Nāsārjunikoņda ia the Guņtūr 
district (Ep. Ind., 1929, 1f.). They were matrimonially connected with the Kekuyas, 
probably a ruling family of Ancient Mysore (Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 85, 101) The 
most well known rulers of the Ikshvaku family of the Eastera Deccan are Chadta- 
mils. Sri-Vira-Purusba-datta and Ehuvala Cbàrbtamüla IT. The Ikshvákus were 
succeeded by the * Ananda " kings of Guņtūr, the Brihat-pbalāyanes of Kudurāhēra 
(near Masulipatam), the Sálaüküyanas of Vegi (cf. IA, 5.175 and the Salakenoi 
of Ptolemy), and the Viabņukuņģdins of Lendulura (near Veni). 

2 The Pallavas—a peop'e of unknowa origin, claiming descent from ASvatthaman 
and Nága princesses, are the most important of all the dynasties that succeeded the 
S$ütavübaoas in the Far South. The claim of descent from Braihmanas of the 
Bhéradvija gotra, the performance of the Asvamedha and patronage of Sanskrit 
learning. coonect the dyaasty with the Sutvwas, while the Brihmani-Naga connection, 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices inclu ling the horae-sacrifico, carly association with 
the Sātavābana Janapada in the Bellary district and the use of Prākrita in their early 
records, connect the family with the Šātavāhanas. There is oo question of any 
Parthian affinity as the geneological lists of the family ars singularly devoid of Parthian 
nomenclature. Tho well known hostility of the family to the Cholas and the decidedly 
northern character of their culture preclude the possibility of a pure Tamil extraction. 
The first great Pallava king, Siva-Skanda-varman, ia knowa from the inscriptions 
found at Mayidavolu (in Gugtir) and Hirahsdagalli (in Bellary) to have raled over ao 
extensive empire including Kanchi, Audhrápatha aud Sütahani raftha, «nd performed the 
Afcamedha sacrifice. About the middle of the fourth century A.D. the emperor Samudra 
"Gupta invaded Southern India, defeated the reigging Pallava king, Visbņugopa, and 
gave a severe blow to the power and prestige of the empire of Ranchi which, in the 
long run, probably led to ite disruption. The evidence of the Penukogda Pilates, the 
Talaguoda inscription aod the Hebbata grant (IHOQ 1927, 431) eeems to suggest that 
the Pallava supremacy continued for somo time to be acknowl viged by the early 
Gatgus of Southern Mysore and the early Kadambas of Vaijayantī (Banuvās!:) The 
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were divided into administrative units called áhára or 


janapada and placed under rulers who fell into two classes, 


viz., (a) amātyas who were ordinary civil functionaries and 


(b) military governors and feudatories styled mahāsenāpati, 
mahārathi, mahübhoja, and even Rajan. Amātyas are 
mentioned in connection with Aparānta (North Konkan), 
Govardhana (Nasik), Mamad(l)a (Poona), Vanavāsī (North 


history of the Pallavas during the fifth and sixth centuries ia obscure. Inscriptions 
disclose the names of the following kings, but little is known about them :— 


Kings of Kfisbpa, Guptür 
and Nellore districts. 


King of Káüchi. 


Vishgugepa | 
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Kanara) and Khaddavali (Godāvarī region). Mahdrathis 
are found associated with Chitaldrug, Nanaghat, Karle and 
Kanheri (in the North Konkan). They intermarried with 
the imperial family (and at times adopted its nomencla- 
ture) and also with the Chutu, Kaušika and Vasishtha clans. 
The Mahābhojas had close relations with the Chutu rulers of 
Kanheri and Vanavási.  Mahàásenapatis are found in Nasik 
in the days of Yajña Sriand in Bellary inthe time of a Pulu- 
mayi. Therule of these military governors, some of whom 
contracted matrimonial alliances with the Kusika family, was 
very much in evidence in the last days of the Satavahana 
empire. Potentates with the title of raja ruled in the 
Kolbapur region. The most notable among these were 
Vāsishthīputra Vilivayakura, Mātķarīputra Sivalakura and 
Gautamiputra Vilivayakura (II). [| he Vilivāyakura group 
cannot fail to remind one of Baleokouros of Hippokoura 
mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.). 

It is from the ranks of military governors and feudatories 
that the princes who carved out independent principalities 
on the dissolution of the SŠātavāhana empire, evidently 
sprang. The Sālaūkāyanas (Salakenoi), for example, who 
appear to have been a feudatory family in the Andbra 
country, afterwards set up an independent sovereignty. 
The Pallavas were doubtless connected with the military 
governors of the Bellary district. 


The Šātakarņis of Kuntala. 


In the days of the great Gautamiputra, son of Bala 
Sri, Banavüsi or Vaijayanti seems to have been the 
capital of an imperial province under an amātya named 
Sivagupta. By an obscure transition the sovereignty 
of the territory passed into the hands of a family, possibly 
styled Chutu in inscriptions, whose connection with 


i Some scholars do not accept the theory that Chutu is à dynaatic designation. 
They regard it as à personal name. Prog. Rep. of the AST, W. Circle, 1911-12, p. 5. 
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| m Satavahana-Satakarnis is not known. The evidence of 
ut 


the Kāmasūtra of Vātsyāyana, the Gāthāsaptasatī and 


the Kāvya Mīmāmsā, suggests that a line of Šātavāhanas 


preceded the so-called Chutu kula in Kuntala. They were 
great patrons of Prakrit learning. The most famous amongst 
them was Hala. Another king of the group was Kuntala 
Satakarni mentioned in the Kāmasūtra whom the Puranas 


regard as a predecessor of Hala. The Chutu line 


is represented by Háritiputra Vishnukada-Chutu kulananda 
Satakarni, Rājā of Vaijayantipura, and his daughter's 
son Siva-Skandaniga Sri who is identified by Rapson 
with Skanda-naga Sātaka of a Kanberi Inscription, and 
also with  Haritiputra Siva-[Skanda]-varman, lord of 
Vaijayanti, mentioned in a Malavalli record (in the Shimoga 
district of Mysore). The last identification seems to be 
doubtful as the mother and daughter of Vishnukada could 
hardly have belonged to the same gotra. Hāritīputra 
Siva-varman was apparently succeeded by the Kadambas.' 
A new power—the Vakataka—rose in Bhojakata (in Berar) 
and the adjoining regions probably towards the close of the 
third century A.D., and for a time eclipsed the power of the 
local rulers of Kuntala. 


1 The Kadambo line was founded by Mayuraéarman, a Brahmans, who rose 
against the Pallavas and, helped by '' Vribad Bans '' and other kings, compelled the 
lord of Kanchi to confer on him the Paffabandha of military governorship. He soon 
pushed his conquests to the western ocean His great-grandson Kükustha-varman 
gave his Jaughtersin marriage to the Gipta and other kings. Krishya-varman I 
performed the Aframedha. Mrigeéa-varmean defeated the Gaügas and Pallavas and 
bad his capital at Vaijayuntī. Junior branches of the family ruled at Palāżikā, 
Uchehaépiógi and Triparvata. The Kadambas were uec overthrown by the 
Chalukyas, See Moraes, Kadamba-Kula; Sircar, JIH, 1936, 301 ff 





SECTION III. Tae SAKAS or UJJAIN AND KATHIAWAR. 


The greatest rivals of the restored Sātavāhana Empire 
were at first the Saka Kshatrapas of Ujjain. The progeni- 
tor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika who was 
the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa of the 
family. The name of Ysamotika is Scythic.' His descen- 
dant, who was killed by Chandra Gupta IT, is called a Saka 
king by Bana in his Harsha-charita. It is, therefore, 
assumed by scholars that the Kshatrapa family of Ujjain 
was of Saka nationality. 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. Rapson 
says that it may have been Karddamaka. The daughter 
of Rudradāman boasts that she is descended from the 
family of Karddamaka kings ; but she may have been 
indebted to her mother for this distinction. The WKardda- 
maka kings apparently derive their name from the Kār- 
dama, a river in Persia.” 

According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the throne 
in A.D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. But this 
is improbable in view of the fact that the capital of Chash- 
tana (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of Ptolemy), whereas 
we learn from the Periplus that Ozene was not a capital in 
the seventies of the first century A.D.” The Periplus 
speaks of Ozene as a former capital, implying that it was not 
a capital in its own time. The earliest known date of 
Chashtana is S. E. 52, t.e., A.D. 130. We learn from 


t JRAS, 1906, p. 211. Lévi and Konow (Corpus, II. i, Ixx) identify Ysamotika 
with Bhümsake cn the ground that the Saka word "Ysama'" means earth. But 
identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of persons Cf. the 
cases of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta. 

? Pārasika, Shamasastry’s translation of the Kaufilīya, p. 589. See also IHQ, 
1023, 37 f. 

3 The Periplus mentions Malichos (Malku), the king of the Nabatacans, who 
died in A. D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale), king of the Auxumites, who reigned 
from A.D. 76 to 89 (J RAS, 1017, 827.830). 
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the Andhau inscriptions that in the year A.D. 130 Chashtana 
was ruling conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman. 
Professor Rapson and Dr. Bhandarkar point out that his 
foreign title Kshatrapa, and the use of the Kharoshthi 
alphabet on his coins, clearly show that he was a viceroy 
of some northern power—probably of the Kushāns. 
Jayadāman, son of Chashtana, seems to have acted merely 
asa Kshatrapa and to have predeceased his father, and the 
latter was succeeded as Mahdkshatrapa by Rudradiman. 

Rudradāman * became an independent Mahakshatrapa 
some time between the years 52 and 72 (4.D. 130 and 150). 
We learn from the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the year 
72 that men of all castes chose him as protector and that he 
won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa, This probably 
indicates that the power of his house bad been shaken by 
some enemy (possibly Gautamiputra), and he had to restore 
the supreme satrapal dignity by his own prowess. 

The place names in the inscription seem to show that the 
rule of Rudradáman extended over Purv-āpar-Ākar-Āvanti 
(East and West Malwa), Anupa-nivrit or the Mahishmati 
region (Māndhātā in Nimad, or Mahesvara) 2, Anartta® (terri- 
tory around Dwaraka), Surāshtra (district around Junagadh), 
Svabhra (the country on the banks of the Sábarmati), Maru 
(Mārwār), Kachchha (Cutch), Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower 
Indus Valley), Kukura (part of Western or Central India, 

t For references to Rudradiman in literature, see Chatterjee, Buddhistic Studies 
(ed. Law), pp. 384 f. 

3 JA, 4, 346. 

3 Ānartta may, according to some, however. Cesignūte the district around Vadana- 
gara (Dom. Gaz. 1, i, 6). Io that case Kukura should be placed in the Dwārakā 


region. The Bhāgarata Purana refers to Dwārakā as ' Kukur-Andhaka-V rishnibhih 
guptáb'* (1.11, 10). The Vayu Pūurāņa (ch. 96. 131) represents Ugrasena, the Yádara 
rājā, as Kukurodbharvo, cf Kukura extraction. 

4 Sindhu is the inland portion lying to the west of the Indos (Watters Yuan 
Chwang, TT, 252, 253, read with 256; Vātsyāyana, Kāmasūtra, Benares Ed., 205), 
Bauvīrs inclades the littoral (Milinda Panho, 8 B. E., XXXVI, 269), as well as the 
inland portion lying to the east of the Indus as far as MultAn (Alberuni, T, 302; TA, 
7259). The Jaina Provachanasáraddhára names Vitabhay» as the capital. 
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probably between Sind and the Pāriyātra Mt.),’ Aparānta 
(N. Konkan),? Nishāda (in the region of the Sarasvati and 
the Western Vindhyas),” etc. Of these places Saurashtra, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa and Ākarāvanti formed part of 
Gautamiputra's dominions, and must have been conquered 
either from that king or one of his immediate successors. 
The Junagadh inscription gives the information that 
Rudradaman twice defeated Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, 
but did not destroy bim on account of their near relation- 
ship. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar this Satakarni 
was Gautamiputra himself, whose son Vasishtbiputra 
Satakarni was Rudradāman's son-in-law. According to 
Rapson the lord of the Deccan defeated by the Saka ruler 
was Pulumayi. It is more probable that the defeated ruler 
was Vāsishthiputra Satakarni himself, who may have been 
a brother and a predecessor of Pulumayi. 
The Great Satrap also conquered the Yaudheyas, 
possibly of Johiya-bār along the Sutlej, who are known, 
. from a stone inscription, to have occupied also the Bijaya- 
gadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kushān 
chronology accepted by us be correct then he must have 
wrested Sindhu-Sauvira from one of the successors of 
Kanishka I. 
Rudradāman apparently held his court at Ujjain, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of bis grandfather 
Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta and Surashtra 


1 Brihat Samhita, V, 71; XIV. 4. 

? Aparānta in its extended sense (cf. Adoka, RE, V) no doubt embraces not on!y 
Šūrpāraka but Nasik, Bharukachchha, the Mahi valley., Cutcb, Surāah(ķra, Anartta, 
Abu, etc. (Vayu, 45, 129 f. ; Matsya, 114 5051; Mark, 57, 49 f.—but the text ls cor- 

» rupt and Surpirakth, Kachcecbryáb and Anarttal should be substituted for Sūryā- 
rakih, Kāfmīrāk and Kvantyáb). But as the Junigadh record distinguishes Aparánta 
from Surüshtra, Ānartta, etc., it ia clearly ased here in ita restricted sense. 

3 Cf. Nishāda-rāshfra, Mbh., III. 130. 4; and Pāriyātracharah, Mbb., XII, 
135, 3-5. According to Bühler (IA, 7, 263) Niahāda probably corresponded with Hissar 


and Biatnīr. 
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under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amütya' Suvisakha. The 
Amātya constructed a new dam on the famous Sudaršana 
Lake which owed its origin to the ‘‘ care bestowed by the 
Maurya government upon the question of irrigation, even 
in the most remote provinces.’ 

The Great Kshatrapa is said to have gained fame by 
studying grammar (śabda), polity (artha), music (gandharva), 
logic (nyaya), etc. -As a test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be noted that he took and kept 
to the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle, The Sudarsana embankment was rebuilt and the 
lake reconstructed by ''expending a great amount of money 
[rom his own treasury, without oppressing the. people of 
the town and of the province by exacting taxes (Kara), 
forced labour (Vishti), benevolences (Pranaya), and the 
like The king was helped in the work of government 
by an able staff of officials, who were ‘fully endowed with 
the qualifications of ministers’’ (amütya-guna-samudyuktaih) 
and were divided into two classes, viz., Matisachiva 
(Counsellors) and Karma-sachiva (Executive Officers). 

Rudradáman bad at least two sons and one daughter. 
The princess was given in marriage to Vāsishthiputrā Sri 
Satakarni of the Satavahana family of the Deccan. A 
Nagarjunikonda inscription ° refers to a princess from 
Ujjain named Rudradhara Bhattārikā who was tbe queen 
(Mahadevi) of an Ikshvaku ruler of the Guņtūr district and 
some adjoining regions in the lower Krishna valley. Tt 
has been surmised by Vogel that she probably belonged 


| Wath this bureaucratic designation is to be contrasted the tithe Rājā applied to 
Tushisepba, the local ruler of Surásbtra in the days of Ašoka, who “ was more than a 
were official ':LA., 7,257 n.). While some of the Saka provinces or districts were 
placed under amdtyas or officers wh®@e functions were mainly of a civil character, 
ethers see: to have been governed by generals (Mahādaņģanāyaka). The name of 
such a military governor is disclosed by a Sánchi inscription (JABB, 1923, 343). 

* Bomb. Gaz , U, 1, 39. 
TUN Fp. Inui., many — 
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to the house of Chashtana. Her father is styled a 


Maharaja, a title which seems to have been formally 


assumed by one of the latest successors of Rudradaman I, 


viz., Svāmī-Rudrasena III, who ruled from c. A.D. 348 to 
378, and was, apparently, a contemporary of Samudra- 


Gupta. It is, however, difficult to say if the Ikshvaku queen 

was a daughter of Rudrasena III or of come earlier prince. 
Rudradaman I, was succeeded by his eldest son Dàmagh- 

sada I. After Damaghsada there were, according to 


Rapson, two claimants for the succession: his son Jiva- 


dāman and his brother Rudra Simha I. The struggle was 
eventually decided in favour of the latter. To Rudra 
Simha's reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 
103 (=A.D. 181) which records the digging of a tank by an 
Abhira general named Rudrabhūti, son of the general 
Bahaka. The Abhiras afterwards possibly usurped the 
position of Mahākshatrapa. According to Dr. Bhandarkar 
an Ābhira named  Iávaradatta was the Mahākshatrapa 
of the period 188-90 A.D. But Rapson places Iévaradatta 
after A.D. 236. | 

Rudra Simha I was followed by his sons Rudrasena E 
Sanghadaman and Damasena. Three of Dàámasena's sons 
became Mahakshatrapas, viz., Yašodāman, Vijaysena and 
Dāmajada Sri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena 1I who was followed by his sons Visva- 
sirnha and Bhartridāman. Under Bhartridiman his son 
Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 
^ "The connection of Bhartridāman and Višvasena with 
the next Mahākshatrapa Rudradāman II and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Simha III who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. ° 

! To Rudrasena’s reign belong the Mulwasar tank inscription of A. D. 200, and the 


Jasdban Pillar Inscription of A. D. 905, In the latter epigraph we bave the title 
Bhadramukha applied to all the ancestors of Rudrarenn, excepting Jayadima 
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Rapson points out that from A.D. 295 to c. 340 there 


was no Mahākshatrapa. The elder branch of the family 


came to an end after 305 and passed by an obscure transition 
to.a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. The rulers from 
A.D. 295 to 332 held only the subordinate title of Satrap, 
and the higher title was not revived till a few years before 
A.D. 348, when  Rudrasena III styled himself Raja 
Mahakshatrapa and Maharaja  Kshatrapa. Now, it is 
precisely during the period when the old line passed away 
in obscurity, and the office of Mahakshatrapa remained in 
abeyance, that we find Sakasthana and portions of Hind 
annexed to be Sassanian empire and dominated by 
Sassanian viceroys. The Sassanian conquest began before 
the end of the reign of Varhran (Bahram) II (A. D. 293) 
and the Sassanian suzerainty was maintained till the early 
part of the reign of Shāpūr II (A. D. 309-79). The hold 
of the Persians on the distant Indian provinces became 
weak in the middle of the fourth century A. D. when 
Rudrasena III assumed the title of Mahārāja and Samudra, 
Gupta, the prototype of the Raghu of Kālidāsa, forced the 
foreign potentates of the north-west borderland to do him 
homage. 

The revived power of the Sakas of Western India did 
not last long, being finally destroyed by the Guptas. Already 
in the time of Samudra Gupta the Sakas appear among the 
peoples who hastened to buy peace by the offer of maidens 
and other acts of respectful submission. The Udayagiri 
Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II testify to that monarch's 
conquest of Eastern Malwa. One of the Inscriptions 
commemorates the construction of a cave by a minister of 
Chandra Gupta who ** came here, accompanied by the king 
in person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world.” 
The subjugation of western Malwa is probably hinted 
at by the epithet *' Siynha-vikrānta-gāmini,'* or vassal of 
Simba Vikrama, i.e., Chandra Gupta II, applied to 
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Naravarman of Mandasor.' Evidence of the conquest of 
Surüshtra is to be seen in Chandra Gupta’s silver coins 
which are imitated from those of the Saka Satraps. Lastly, 
Bana in his Harsha-charita refers to the slaying of the Saka 
king by Chandra Gupta : Ar(ljipure cha para-kalatra 
kamukam kāmini-vešaguptašcha Chandra Guptah Saka-patim 


asatayaditi.* 


1 Ind. Int., 1913, p. 162. The small copper coins of Chandra Gupta II bearing s 
vase as type were probably strack by him in the Mālava territory which may have 
been under Saka domination in the second century A.D. (Allan, CICAT, cvi) 

2 According to the commentator Sankara the Parakalatra and Kaminf referred 
to above was Dhruva-devi aod the ruler of the Sekas was secretly killed by Chandra- 
gupta disguised as Dhruva-devi while the former was making sdvances of love. The 
Šriūgāraprakāta by Bhoia throws additional light on the point quoting passages from 
the Devichandraguptam (sce Afyangar Com. Vol ,, 3590; also Lévi, J.A. 1923. 201 ff; 
Devichandraguptam by A. Rungaswami Šarasvāti, Ind. Ant., 1923, p. 181 f.) The 
last mentioned work is a play by Višākhadatta, the author of the Mudrārākshasa. 
Quotations fiom the Derīchandraguptam are also. found in the Nāfya darpana of 


Ramachandra end Guņachaodra. 
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SECTION IV. ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY OF THE 
SCYTHIAN PERIOD. ' 


'l'he little that we know about the administration of the 
Scythian Epoch leaves no room for doubt that the institu- 
tions of the age were not haphazard improvisations of 
military upstarts, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system-——the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political theorists and practical 
statesmen (Vaktri-Prayoktri). 

The influence of political thinkers (Arthachintakas) on 
Indo-Scythian Polity is evident. The ablest among the princes 
of the time assiduously studied the science of polity (Artha- 
vidyā);* and the care taken to train the occupant of the 
throne, the employment of officers endowed with ministerial 
qualifications (Amātyaguna), the classification of ministers 
and other high officials (Sachivas), abstention from oppressive 
imposition of Pranaya (Benevolences), Vishti (forced labour), 
etc., and the solicitude for the welfare of the Pauras and 
Janapadas, people of cities as well as country parts, clearly 
show that the teaching of the writers of treatises on polity 
(Arthašāstra) was not lost upon the Scythian conquerors of 
India. There was no great cleavage with the past, and the 
references to Mahāmātras, * Rajjukas, * and Samcharamtaka 


1 The expression '' Scythian Period '' bas been used in this section in a broad 
sense to denote the epoch of all the Post-Mauryan dynasties that ruled in India during 
the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the Christian era. During the 
greater part of this period the most powerful potentate in India was the Scythian 
** King of Kings `` who had bis metropolis in the North-West. bot whose commands 
were not unoften obeyed on the banks of the Ganges and the Godüvari. See Cal. 
Rev., Sept., 1925. 5 

3 The Junigadh Inscription of Rudradāīan (Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 261 ; Ep. Ind., 
VIII, 36 f.). 

3 Lüders' Ins , Nos. 937. 1144. Note the employment of a Šramaņa aa M ahd 


mātra (High Officer) by a S&tavübans ruler. 
4 Ina , Nos. 416, 1195. The Rajjukas were Surveyors and Judges in the country parte. 
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or Saūchārin ' spies, indicate that the official machinery of 
the Maurya period bad not ceased to function at least in 
Southern India. 

But we must not suppose that the entire administrative 
structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya 
constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western 
India brought with them several institutions which had 
been prevalent for ages in the countries through which they 
passed. Thus the Persian system of government by Satraps 
was introduced in several provinces of Northern, Western 
and Southern India, and officials with the Greek titles of 
Meridarch* (probably District Officer) and Strategos (general 
or military governor) ruled contemporaneously with 
functionaries having the Indian designations of Amātya 
(minister or civil officer in -charge of a district) and 
Mahdsendpati (great general or military governor). 

The tide of Scythian invasion could not sweep away the 
tribal republics which continued to flourish as in the days 
of Buddha aud Alexander. Inscriptions and coins testify 
to the existence of many such communities, * and like the 
Lichchhavis and Sákyas of old, the most powerful among 
them were found very often ranged against their aggressive 
royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian,  Unfor- 
tunately, the contemporary records do not throw much light 
on their internal organisation, and it serves no useful 
purpose to ascribe to them institutions which really belong 
to their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Seytbians could not annihilate the republi- 
can clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 

i Ins., No. 1200; ef. TA, 5, 52, 155. 

? A Meridarkba 'Th«üdora is mentioned in « Swat Kharoshthi epigraph. Another 
Meridarkha is meotionel in a Taxile Kharosbthī inscription. The two meridarchs 
are mentioned as establishing Dudibist relics and sanctuaries (Corpus, IT, i, xv.). 

3 E. g., the MAlavas (Mālsyas), "Yaodhevas, Arjunéyanas and possibly the 


Audum)aras, Kulūtas, Kunindas (see Camb. Hist., 528, 529), and Uttemabbadras, 
Cf. smith, Catalogue of Coins, Bec, VIT, 
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and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of 
kingship. The exaltation of monarchy is apparent from 
two facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi- 
divine bonorifics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the use of 
big titles are not unknown to ancient Indian literature, but 
it 15 worthy of note that a supreme ruler like Ašoka, 
whose dominions embraced the greater part of India and 
Afghanistan, was content with the titles of ''* Raja '' and 
'" Devanampiya  Piyadasi." ' The great rulers of the 
Seythian aze, on the other hand, were no longer satisfied 
with those modest epithets, but assumed more dignified 
titles like Chakravartin (emperor of a circle of states), Adhirāja 
(super-king), Rajdtiraja (supreme king of kings), and 
Devaputra (the son and not merely the beloved of the gods). 
In Southern India we come across titles of a semi-religious 
character like Kshemarāja,* Dharma-Mahārājādhirāja and 
Dharma- Y uvamaháüràája," assumed by pious defenders of Indian 
faiths, engaged in upholding dharma as practised by the an- 
cient teachers and law-givers, and purging it of the evils of the 
Kali Age, probably to distinguish themselves from the unbeliev- 
ing foreigners and barbarian outcastes of the North-West. 
The assumption of big titles ' by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets in 


1 * Of Gracious Mien, Beloved of the Gods." 

? Lüders' Ions., No. 1345. ' The beneficent or propitious king." * prince of peace " 

3'* The Rightoeus King of Kings," " the Righteous Crown Prince."  Lüders' 
Ius.. Nos. 1196, 1200. Fur the significance of the title, cf. TA, 5, 51, " Kaliyuga- 
doshüvasanna:dharmoddharana-nitya sannaddha " Cf. also the epitheta. “ Manrā- 
dipranita-cidhi-vidhanadharma Dharmarāja ica, " ** prakshdlita-kali-halatkah a plied 
to tue Maitraka Kings of Vals! ui (Bharnagar Inscriptions, 31 (.).— Sometimes even 
Saks rulers and generals posed as Dharma-rcijayī (JASB, 1923, 343). 

4 [ris ü characteristic of Indian history that imperial titles of one period became 
feudato y titles in the next. Thos the title Hájà used by Ašoka became a feu iatory 
title in the Seoythian and Gupta periods, when designations like Kājarāja, Rājādhsrāja, 
Mahārājādhtrāja, Parama-Bhattáraka and Parumā- Rājādhirāju (Allan, 62) came into 
general use. But even. Mahārājīdhirāja became a feudutorv designation in the sge 
of the Prat hāras when the loftier style of Paramabhaftáraka, Mahārājādhirāja, 


Paramešvāra was assumed by sovereign rulers. 
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reference to their chief consorts. Asoka’s queens ‘appear 
to have been styled ‘merely Devi. The mother of Tivara, 
for instance, is called ** Dutīā Devī '' (the second queen) 
and the implication is that the elder queen was Prathamā 
Devi. But in the Scythian epoch we come across the titles 
of Agra-Mahishī and Mahādevī which distinguished the chief 
queen from her rivals. Among such chief consorts may be 
mentioned Ayasi-Kamuia, Nāganikā, and Balašrī. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus- 
trated by the growing: practice of erecting Devakulas or 
** Royal galleries of portrait statues.’ The most famous 
of these structures was the Devakula of the Pitamaha 
(grandfather) of Huvishka referred to in a Mathura ins- 
cription.' The existence of royal Devakulas as well as 
ordinary temples, and the presence of the living /evaputra 
probably earned for Mathura its-secondary name of ** The 
city of the gods. '' 

The exaltation of royalty had the sanction of certain 
writers on kingly duty (Rdjadharma) who represented the 
king as a ''Mahati devatà," a great divinity, in human 
shape. But it was probably due in the first instance to 
the Scythians* who acted as carriers of Persian, Chinese 
and Roman ideas of kingship. The title Rājātirāja, 
supreme king overpassing other kings, as Rapson points 
out, is '' distinctively Persian.” “*It has a long history 


Y JRAS, 1924, p. 402, For images of later kings, cf. Beginnings of South Indian 
History 141; Ruverty, Tabagāt, I, 622 (effigy of Bikramajit); C. S. Srinivasachari, 
The Ecolution of Political Institutions of South India, Bection IV. (* The Young Men 
of India," June and July, 1924), p. 5. Images of Sundara Chola and one of his queens 
were set up inthe Tanjore temple and deified. C. V. Vaidya (Mediaeval Hindu India, 
I, 95) refers to the prevalence of the custom of raising some temple at the place of 
burning the dead body of the kings. But it is not clear if the temples contained 
images of tbe dead king and his queens. *Tbe deification and worship of the dead 
king: may be compared to derapitripūjā referred to in the Keufiltya (II. 6). 

The titles ‘Theos’ and 'Tbeotropos" were used by certain Indo-Greek rulers, 
but their example does not seem to have been widely followed. Gondophernes, it 
is true, calls himself Devavrata, but not yet Deva or Decaputra 
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from the Xshayathiyandm Xshāyathiya * of the inscriptions 
of Darius down to the Shahan Shah of the present day.” 
The Kushiin epithet ‘‘ Devaputra '' is apparently of Chinese 
origin, being the literal translation of the Chinese emperors’ 
title ** Son of Heaven'' (Tien-tze ; tien-tzu).^ If Lüders is 
to be believed, one at least of the Indo-Scythian sovereigns 
(Kanishka of the Ara Inscription) assumed the Roman title 
of ‘* Kaisar,' and the dedication of temples in honour of 
emperors on the banks of the Tiber may have had some- 
thing to do with the practice of erecting Devakulas on the 
banks of the Jumna. 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the wide 
prevalence of the system of Dvairājya or  Diarchy in 
Northern and Western India and Yauvarājya (rule of a 
crown-prince) in N. W. India and the Far South. Under 
both these forms of government the sovereign’s brother, 
son, grandson, or nephew had an important share in the 
administration as co-ruler or subordinate colleague. In 
a Dvairājya or Diarchy the rulers appear to have been of 
equal status, but in a Yauvarajya (rule of a crown-prince) the 
reigning prince was apparently a vice-gerent. As instances 
ot Dvairajya may be mentioned the cases of Lysias and 
Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato I, Strato I and Strato II, 
Spalirises and Azes, Hagāna and Hagamasha, Gondophernes 
and Gad, Gondophernes and Abdagases, Chashtana and 
Rudradāman, Kanishka II and Huvishka, etc., etc. Among 
ruling Yuvardjas may be mentioned Kharaosta and the Pallava 
Yuva-Mahārājas Siva-Skanda-varman, Vijava-Buddha-var- 
man * and Vishnugopa of Palakkada. 


! (Cf. the use of the term * Kshapayitea ` in connection with the subversion of 
the Šuūga sovereignty by Simuke. “The expressions Kshatrasya Kshatra (Brihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad, 1. 4, 14), Adhirāja, Chakracartin, etc , are, no doubt, known 
to air ancient literature, Rut there is no proof of the use of the last two as formal 
atvles of sovereigns till the Post-Maaryan period, while the first is never 30 used. 

2 JRAS 1807. 903; 1912, 671, 683. Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties xxvii. 

3 IHQ, 1933, 211. 


` 
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The king, or viceroy, resided in cities called Adhish- 
thana. The number of such Adhishļhānas and various 
other kinds of cities (Nagara, Nagar?), was fuirly numerous. 
But regarding their administration our information is 
very meagre. We hear of *''nigama-sabhas " or town 
councils and of a city official called Nagarākshadarša ' whose 
functions are nowhere distinctly stated in the inscriptions 
but seem to have been similar to those of the Nagara- 
vyāvahārikas, or city judges, of the Maurya Age. 

Regarding general administration, and the government 
of provinces, districts and villages, we have more detailed 
information.  'The designations of some of the highest 
officers of state did not diller from tbose in vogue during 
the Maurya period. Mahamdatras, and Rajjukas play an 
important part in the days of the Šātavāhanas and Scythians 
as in the time of Asoka. But side by side with these 
functionaries we hear of others who do not figure in ins- 
criptions of the Maurya Epoch, although some of them 
appear in the Arthašāstra attributed to Kautilya. 

The officers most intimately associated with the 
sovereign were the privy councillors,—the Matisachivas of 
the Junagadh epigraph and the Rahasyādhikrta of the 
Pallava grants. Among other prominent court officials 
must be mentioned the Raja Vaidya,* Royal Physician, and 
the Raja Lipikara, Royal Scribe.” 

No less important than the privy councillors were the 
high military officials—the — Mahasenapati,! the Danda- 

! EHI, 226; Lüder's Ins., No, 1351 (Udayagiri Cave Inscription). Cf. Aksha- 
darsa, Patafijali, Index of Words. Oka, Amarakoda, 123; Agni Purāņa, 366, 8; Vin. 
id. 47. According to the last mentiored text the 'akkhadassas" constituted a class 
of Mahàümattas, like their prototypes in the time of Afoka, In later ages the Aksha- 
daría might bave bad revenue functions. Cf. Kshira's comment on the passage 
from the Amarakota referred to above." The duties of the AXshapatalikas of the 
Gupta period may be mentioned in this connection, 

2 Ios, 1!90-93. 


3 Ins., 271; Kavt., TI, 10. 
4 1124, 1146, - 
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nāyaka and the Mahādaņda-nāyaka ! who probably corres- 
pond to the Senapati and Nāyaka* of the Kaufiliya Artha- 
šāstra. These important functionaries had probably under 
them subordinates like Senāgopas (captains), Gaulmikas* 
(commanders of platoons), Ārakshādhikritas* (guards), Ašva- 
vārakas ° (troopers), Bhatamanushyas ° (mercenaries), etc. 

We have already referred to one class of civil officers 
(Amātyas or Sachivas), viz., the Mati sachivas (counsellors). 
There was another class of Amndtyas who served as executive 
officers (Karma sachivas). Fromthem were chosen governors,’ 
treasurers," superintendents” and secretaries 0 as in the 
days of Megasthenes. 

Among treasury officials mention is made of the Gamja- 
vara," the Koshthügürika" and the Bhāņdāgārika"” who 
was one of the principal ministers of state (Rājāmātya). 
But we have no epigraphic reference to the Sannidhatri 
(lit. piler) or the Samāhartri (collector) till the days of the 
Somavarhši kings of Kosala. The main heads of revenue 
received into tbe Bhāņdāgāra or Kosa (treasury) were, as 
enumerated in the Junagadh Inscription, Bali (extra tribute), 
Sulk (duty), and Bhaga (customary share of the king). These 
sufficed to fill the exchequer of a benevolent prince like Rudra- 
daman with kanaka (gold), rajata (silver), vajra (diamond), 


1 1828, cf. Majumdar's List of Kharoshtht Ins. No. 86. For the duties of a 
Dandendyaka, cf. IA. 4, 106, 275n; 5, 49; Fleet, CIT, 16. Dendandyakas sometimes 
carved out principalities (rājya) for themselves (JASB, 1923, 343). 

3 Kauf, Bk. X. Ch. 1,2, 5. | = 

3 Liiders’ Ins., 1200; Ep. 1nd., XIV, 155; cf. Manu, VII, 190. 

4 Lūders. 1200. 

5 Lūders, 381, 728. 

6 Ladera, 1200. 

7 Lüders, Ins., 965. | 

ñ 1141 ? 1186.4 1? 1125. 

N Lüdera, 82; Rajataratgint. V, 177. Note the employment of a Bráhi apa 
treasurer by à Scythian ruler. 

1? Ep. Ind., XX, 28. 

1  Lüdera, 1141. 
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vaiduryaratna (beryl), etc. Rulers less scrupulous than the 
Mahākshatrapa doubtless oppressed the people with arbitrary 
imposts, forced labour and benevolences (kara-vishti-pranaya- 
kriyā-bhih). Besides the Bhāņdāgāra, whose existence is 
implied by Lüders' Ins., No. 1141, we bave reference to 
the store house, Koshthagara,' which is described in Book 
II, Chapter 15, of the Kautilīya Arthašāstra. The ins- 
criptions afford us glimpses of the way in which the 
revenue was spent. The attempts to provide for '' padntya’’ 
or drinkable water are specially noteworthy, The Junagadh 
Inscription tells us how  ''by the expenditure of a vast 
amount of money from his own treasury '' a great Scythian 
ruler and his amātya restored the Sudaršana lake. Re- 
ferences to the construction or repair of tanks, wells, lakes 
and other reservoirs of water, Pushkarinis, | udapünas, 
hradas or tadāgas, are fairly common. Liiders’ Ins., No. 
1137, makes mention of ma':ers of hydraulic engines 
(Audayantrika), while another epigraph* refers to a royal 
official called Püníyagharika or superintendent of water- 
houses. Inscription No. 1186, after recording the gift 
of a tadāga (pond), a ndga (statue of a serpent deity) 
and a rihüra (pleasance, monastery), refers to the Amdtya 
Skandasvati who was the Karmāntika (superintendent of 
works), an official designation known to the Arthasastra,* 

In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the Dita 
(envoy or messenger), but we do not as yet hear of digni- 
taries like the Sāmdhivigrahika (officer in charge of peace 
and war) and Kumārāmātya* who figure so prominently in 
inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods. 


! In Ins. No. 937. ? Luüders, 1279. 3 Bk. I, Cb. 12. 

4 Kumara means ' n youth,’ * a prince." Hence Aum@ramatyo may mean * junior 
minister, or ° prince's minister.” The word Kumāra as the opposite of Praudha 
may correspond to Chikka, Chenna or Immadi of the South. Another interpretation 
i» also possible Kumdrdmétyo may mean on amáüfya from one's youth. just as 
Kumára-secaka means ākaumārāparichārakaļ. | 
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Inscriptions of the period under review refer also to 
officials like the Mahāsāmiyas who preserved records,' 
and others whose exact functions and status are 
nowhere indicated. Amongst these may be mentioned the 
Abhyamtaropasthayaka, * servant of the interior,” Mādabika,* 
Tüthika and Neyika.? 

The big empires of North-Western India were spilt 
up into vast satrapies and smaller provinces ruled by 
Mahākshatrapas and Kshatrapas. These satrapies as well 
as the kingdoms outside the limits of the Scythian Empire, 
were divided into districts called Rashtra, Āhāra, Janapada, 
Desa or Vishaya. We do not as yet hear of the organisation 
into. Bhuktis (lit. allotments, administrative divisions) so 
widely prevalent in Post-Scythian times. Rdshtra, Ahdra 
(or Hüra) and Janapada seem to have been synonymous 
terms in this age, as is proved by the case of the 
Sātahani-rattha (rüshtra) or Sātavāhani-hāra which is styled 
a janapada in the Myakadoni Inscription. "The chief officer 
in a Rüshtra or Ahüra was the Rāshtrapati, Rashtrika 
(Rathika) or Amātya. The Amatya Suvisakha, for instance, 
governed Surashtra under the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman. 
The Amātyas Vishņupālita, Syamaka, and Siva-skanda- 
datta successively governed the Ahdra or district of Govar- 
dhana (Nasik) in the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Pulumāyi, while the neighbouring Ahara of Māmāla 
(Poona District) was under an Amatya whose name ended 
in—Gupta. In the Far South the chief officer of the Ahara 
seems to have been called * Vyāprita.” ' The Janapadas, parti- 
cularly those on vulnerable frontiers, were sometimes placed 
under the charge of military governors (Strategos, Mahā- 

i For another interpretation see JBBRAS, N.S., IV, 1925, pp. 64, 72 ; THQ. 1933, 
221. In the opinion «f V.S, —€— MÀ — —— to refer t» the resolution of 
ARUM eT. pelts be connected with Madamba of the Jaina 


Kalpasütra. 89 Para. 62 refera to an official styled Mádambiya (Burzomaster) 
i - * d 
3 Sircar equates Neyika with Naiyogika. q Loaders, 1327, 1328. 
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senüpati, Muhādaņdanāyaka, etc.). The Janapada of Šāta- 
vahani-hara was, for instance, under the Mahāsenāpati 
Skandanāga.' Part of | astern Malwa seems to bave been 
governed by a Saka Mahüdandanüyaka shortly before its 
annexation by the Imperial Guptas and portions of the 
Indian borderland were governed by a line of Stratego 
(Aspavarman, Sasa) * under Azes and Gondophernes. 

Deša, too, is often used as a synonym of Rashtra or 
Janapada. It was under a Dešādhikritā, the Deshmukh of 
mediaeval times, an officer mentioned in the Hirahadagalli 
grant of Siva-Skanda-varman. The next smaller unit was 
apparently the Vishaya governed by the Vishayapati.* But 
sometimes even * Vishaya ' was used as a synonym of Deéa 
or Rüshtra, and there were cases in the Post-Gupta period of 
the useof the term to designate a larger area than a Rashtra.* 

The smallest administrative units were the villages 
called Grāma or Grāmāhāra,* and the smaller towns or em- 
poria called Nigama.® The affairs of a Grdma were controlled 
by officers styled Grameyika Āyutta * who were apparently * 
headed by the Grāmaņit,* Gramika,’ Grāmabhojaka `° or 
(Grama)  Mahattaraka. | Lüders' (Mathura) Inscription, 
No. 48, wives the names of two such Gramikas, Jayadeva 
and Jayanága. In Southern India we have the curious title 
**Muluda'" applied to the head of a village." The chief men 
of the Nigamas were the Gahapatis,'* the counterparts of the 


1 Cf the Myakadoni Inscription 

3 For an amātya nimed Sasa, see tbe Kodavali Rock Inscription of the Šātavābana 
king Sir: Charms Sáti (Ep. Ind , XV IIl, 318). 

3 920n iLūder+), t Firet, CIT, 32 n 5 Ins , No. 1195, 

6 `n Pali literature Nigamas are distinguished fron grāmas, villages, as well 
from nagaras, cities which had strong rampartsand gateways (dridha prākāra torana). 

T 1527. 8 1333. 9 48, Ūda. 10 1200. 

19 Tos., 11946. Cf Muruņda = lord (Baku). For the presence of Šakas in the far 
south, see Ep In4., XX, 37, 

12 G hapati, house-lori, was a designation specislly applied to the leading men of 
the gentry, the wealthy middle class, Kalyana bhattiko, men accustomed to a good 
dietary. They are often distinguished from priests and nobles, 
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(rrdmavriddhas of villages. In Lüders' Inscription, No. 1153, 
we have evidence of the corporate activity of a dhamma- 
nigama headed by the Gahapati. The Grama and Nigama 
organisation was the most durable part of the Ancient Indian 
aystem of government, and centuries of Scythian rule could 
not wipe it out of existence. The viliage and the Nigamas 
were also the nurseries of those ideas of associate life which 
found vent in the organisation of societies, committees, assem- 
blies and corporations styled Goshthis,’ Nikāyas,* Parishads,* 
Samghas,' etc., about which the inscriptions of the period 
speak so much. Not the least interesting of these institutions 
was the ‘‘ Goshthi '' which afforded a field for co-operation 
between kingsand villagers. Lüders' Ins., Nos. 1332 to 1338, 
speak of a Goshthi which was headed by the Rdjan, and which 
counted among its officials the son of a village headman. 
A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in the 

Scythian, as in other times, was the employment of spies, 
particularly of the ‘‘Samcharamtakas,’’ or wandering emissa- 
‘ries, whose functions are described with gruesome details 
in the Arthašāstra. The evidence of foreign witnesses in 
Maurya and Gupta periods seems, however, to suggest that 
political morality did not actually sink so low as a study of 
the Arthašāstra would lead us to think. Vatsyāyana pro- 
bably voices the real feelings of his countrymen when he 
says that every single maxim for which there is provision in 
a theoretical treatise need not be followed in actual practice, 
because theoretical manuals have to be comprehensive but 
practical application should have a limited range. No sane 
man will thinkof eating dog's flesh simply because its flavour, 
tonic power, dressing, etc., are discussed in medical treatises. 

Na šūstramastītye tāvat prayoge kdranam bhavet 

šāstrārthān vyāpino vidyāt "prayogānstvekadešikām 

rasa-virya vipākā hi $ramürmsasyapi vaidyake 

kīrtitā iti tat kim syād bhakshaniyam vichakshanaih. 

t Düders'Ins., 273, 1339, 1335, 1338. 21133. 3% 125,925. 45, 3137, 
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CHAPTER X. THE GUPTA EMPIRE: THE 
RISE OF THE GUPTA POWER. 


Imam sdgaraparyantam Himavad-Vindhya-kundalam 
mahtm ekdtapatrankam Rajasimha' prašāstu nah 


—bDūtavākyam. 


SECTION I. THE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY. 


We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, which 
was rolled back for a time by the Sātavāhanas, was finally 
stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is interesting to note 
that there were many Guptas among the officials of the 
Satavahana conquerors of the Sakas, e.g , Siva Gupta of the 
Nasik Inscription of the year 18, (Pura?) Gupta of the Karle 
inscription, and Siva-Skanda Gupta of the same epigrapb. 
It is difficult to say whether there was any connectiof 
between these Guptas and the Imperial Gupta family of 
Northern India, two of whom actually bore the names of 
Skanda Gupta and Pura Gupta.’ 


1 With Rájasihha may be compared the epithet Narendrasimho occurring on 
coins of Chandragupta IT (Allan, Gupta Coins, 43). All the letters bere are not 
clearly legible (ibid, cxiii) but on many coins we find the analogous epithet 
Simha-vikrama (pp. 38 ff.). The reference in the Dūtavākya must be to ə psramoun 
ruler of Northern India, bounded by the sess and the Himēlayen and Virdhyar 
ranges, who had the epithet ' lion-like king.” The ruler who answers beat to 
the desariptioa is Chandra Gupt, II. The author of the Dūtarākya possibly refers 
to this monarch. If he is identical with Bhása, a distinguished predecessor of 
Kāli tāaa, his career as ú poet may have begun before the accession of Chandra 
Gupta IT, Vikramáditya, * Narendra Simha,” j.e., in the time of the great patron 
and * king of poeta ' (Karirāja) Samudra Gupta. 

* In the Modern Review (Noveļpber), 1929, p. 490 f. it bas been suggested" 
that the Guptas «re of Küraskara origin Gut the evilence on the point is hardly 
conclusive. The identification of the '' accursed " Chundasena of the Kaumudi- 
mahotsaca (adopted son of Sundaravarman), whose family was uproot«d (p. 500 ) with 
Chandra Gupta I, «on of Mahārāja Sri Gbatotkacha whose dynasty ruled glorioualy for 
centuries, is clearly untenable. The more fact that Lichchhavis helped Chandasona 
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Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned in 
old Brahmi Inscriptions. The Iehchbāwar* Buddhist 
Statuette Inscription? mentions the benefaction of Mabadevi, 
queen of Sri Haridása, sprung from the Gupta race (Gupta- 
vamšodita). A Bharhut Buddhist Pillar Inscription ° of 
the Sunga period refers to a ** Gaupti ” as the queen of 


Rajan Visadeva, and the grandmother of Dhanabhuti, 
probably a feudatory of the Sungas. 


Traces of Gupta rule in Magadha are found as early as 
the second century A.D.  I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, who 
travelled in India in the seventh century A.D., mentions a 
Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple near Mrigasikha- 
vana. I-Tsing’s date would place him about A. D. 175. 
Allan rejects the date, and identifies Sri Gupta with 
Gupta the great-grandfather of Samudra Gupta, on the 
ground that it is unlikely that we should have two 
different rulers in the same territory, of the same name, 
within a brief period. But have we not two Chandra 

« * Guptas and two Kumara Guptas within brief periods? 


- ja not enough to prove that the prince in question is identical with Chandra Gupta I. 
Lichcehhavis appear as enemies of Magadba as early us the fifth century B.C.- 
For a summary of the plot of the drama, which is attributed by some toa female 
writer, see Aiyongar Com. Vol., 361f. If Sundaravarman, and his son Kalyānavorman 
are real bistorical figures, and if they actually ruled over Magaiha, they must be 
placed eitber before Maharaja Sri Gupte or after Bālāditya (6th contury A D). The 
memory of Varman ddhipatya over Magadba was fresh at the time of the Sirpur 
Stone Inscription of Mahāšiva Gupta (Ep. Ind., XT, 191). Cf. also Pürgavarman and 
Dēvavarman mentioned by Chinese writers, as well as kings of the Maukbari line, 
The origin of the Imperial Gupta family is wrapped up in obscurity. 
that they probably belonged to the Dhàrana gotra (LHQ, 1990, 565), They may have 
been relisted to Queen Dbirini, the chief consort of Agnimitrs, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar points out (IHO, 1933, 930 IT) that according to a Javanese text (Tantri 
Kümandaka) Māhārāja Aiivaryapála of the Ikshvñku race traced his genealogy to the 

. family of Samudra Gupta. Little reliance can, however, be placed on the uncorro- 
borated assertions of late writers. =: 
i Bāndā district. 
2 Lūjlera, No. 11. 
3 Lū era No. 687. 
t Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv. Cf. Ind. Ant., 
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SECTION ll. CHANDRA GUPTA I. 


The first independent sovereign (Mahārājādhirāja) * 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, 
who may have ascended the throne in 320 A.D., the initial 
date of the Gupta Era.” Like his great  fore-runner 
Bimbisüra he strengthened his position by a matrimonial 
alliance with the Lichchhavis of Vaisáli or of Nepāl,* and 
laid the foundations of the Second Magadban Empire. The 
union of Chandra Gupta I with the Lichchhavi family 
is commemorated by a series of coins having on the 
obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta and his 
queen, the Lichchhavi princess Kumāradevi, and on the 
reverse a figure of Lakshmi, the goddess of luck, with the 
legend ** Lichchhavayah '' probably signifying that the 


` prosperity of Chandra Gupta was due to his KLichehbavi 


alliance. Smith suggests that the Lichahhavis were ruling 
in Pataliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded 
to the power of his wife's relatives. But Allan suggests 
that Pataliputra was in the possession of the Guptas even 
in Sri Gupta's time.* 

From the record of Samudra Gupta's conquests it 
has been deduced that his father’s rule was confined to 
Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 


1 Intbe Ķiddhapur plates (TASB, 1024, 58), however, Chandra Gupta I and 
even Samudra Gupta are called (carelessly) simply Mahārājas, 

2 JRAS, 1893, 80; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep., Vol. IX, p. 21. 

3 Some scholars think that Chandra Gupta I's alliance was with the ruling 
family of Nepal! (JRAS, 1889, p. 55) or of Pátaliputra (JRAS, 1595, p. 81). 

4 Kielhorn's Nortb Indian Inscription, No. 541, however, suggests some 


connection between the Lichchhavis and Pushpapure (Pāķaliputra). 
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Allan the Purāņic verses defining the Gupta dominions 
refer to his reign : 


Anu-Gangà Prayagamcha Sāketam Magadhamstatha 
Etān janapadan sarvān bhokshyante Guptavamáéajàh. 


'* Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these 
territories along the Ganges, viz., Prayāga (Allahabad), 
Sāketa (Oudh), and Magadha (South Bihar).'' 


It will be seen that Vaisali (North Bihar) is not in- 
cluded in this list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, it 
is difficult to concur in Allan's view that Vaišāli was 
one of Chandra Gupta’s earliest conquests. Nor does 
Vaisali occur in the list of Samudra  Gupta's acquisi- 
tions, though the reference to Nepal as a border state 


in the famous Allahabad inscription may suggest that 


North Bihar was included within his dominions. It 
first appears definitely as a Gupta possession in the time 
of Chandra Gupta II, and constituted a viceroyalty under 
an imperial Prince. Prayaga (Allahabad) may have been 
conquered from a line of kings whose existence is dis- 
closed in certain inscriptions discovered at Bhita. Two of 
these kings, Maharaja Gautamiputra Sri Sivamegha and 
Rajan Vasishthiputra Bhimasena are assigned by Marshall 
to the second or third century A.D. The name Sivamegha 
reminds us of the ° Meghas' who ruled in Kosala in the third 
century A.D." Another king, Maharaja Gautamiputra 
Vrishadhvaja, is assigned to the third or fourth century A.D. 

One of the most memorable acts of Chandra Gupta I 
was the selection, before the assembled councillors (Sabhyas) 
and princes of the blood, of Samudra Gupta as his 


» successor. ° 


1 JRAS, 1911, 132; Pargiter, DEA, p. 51; see also 5 recent note on the 
Kosam Stone Inacription of Makārājā Bhimararman, by Mr. A Ghosh in Indian 
Culture, 1936, 177 ff. 





SECTION III. SAMUDRA GUPTA PARAKRAMASKA.' 


The exact date when Chandra Gupta I was succeeded by 
his son, Samudra Gupta, is not known. If the evidence of 
the spurious Nalanda plate has any vaiue the event may 
have happened before the year 5 of the Gupta Era, te., 
A.D. 325. Itis clear not only from the Allahabad Pragasti 
but from the epithet ‘‘ tatpadaparigrihita, " applied to 
Samudra Gupta in the Riddhapur inscription, that the 
prince was selected from among his sons by Chandra Gupta I 
as best fitted to succeed him. The new monarch may have 
been known also as Kācha.* 

It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
political unification of India and make himself an Ekarát or 
sole ruler like Mahāpadma. But his only permanent annexa- 
tion was that of portions of Āryāvarta in the upper valley of 
the Ganges and its tributaries, together with certain districts 


1 The titles Parākrama, Vyāghraparākrama, and Parākramāūka are found on coins 
(Allan, Catalogue, pp. cxi, 1f) and in the Allahabad Pra£ast: (CIT, p. 6). 

2 The epithet Sarva-rajo-chchhett4 found on Kācha's coins shows that be was in all 
probability identico] with Samudra Gupta. Cf. Smitb, Catalogue, 96; IA, 1902, 259 f. 
For another view see Smith, JRAS, 1397, 19; Hapaon, JRAS, 1803, St; Heras. 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. IX, p 83f. Tous it is un- 
thinkable that the style “° uprooter of all kings `° could have been assumed by a Gupta 
monarch other than the one who ia actusliy credited with that achievement by a 
contemporary inscription, before the events presupposed by the expression bad actually 
happened. In the Poons plates we find the epithet applied to Chandra Gupta II, sop 
of Samudra Gupta, along with many other designations of the latter. But it should 
be remembered that the plates in que:tion are not official records of tbe Guptas them 
selves. Io no official epigraph of the Imparisl Guptas is the style “Sarva-rijo-chchhetta 
applied to any other king except Samudra Gupta. The application of tbe term to 
Chandra Gupta II in the Poona Plates is due tothe same carclesanes: which led the 
writer to describe Chandra Gupta | as a nere Maharaja (aod not Mahārājādhirāja). A 
comparison of the Amgichbi record with the Bāņsgad Ioscription shows that writers 
of Pratastis oot unoften carelessly applied to a later king eulogies really pertaining to 


a preceding ruler, 
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in Centraland Eastern India. Following his “ Sarvakshatrün- 
taka '' predecessor, this Sarva-rajo-chchhetta, **exterminator 
of all kings," uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, Nāgadatta, 
Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, 
Balavarman, and many other kings of Āryāvarta,” 
captured the scion of the family of Kota and made all the 
kings of forest countries (atavika-rája) his servants. . Rudra- 
deva has been identified by Mr. Dikshit with Rudrasena 
Vākātaka. But the Vākātakas can hardly be regarded as 
rulers of Āryāvarta, and they were far from being uprooted 
in the time of Samudra Gupta.* Equally untenable is the 
identification of Balavarman with a prince of Assam, a 
province that was looked upon as a border state (Pratyanta) 
and not as a part of Āryūvarta. Matila bas been identified 
with a person named Mattila mentioned in a seal found 
in Bulandshahr in the Central Doāb. The absence of 
any honorific title on the seal leads Allan to suggest 
that it was a private one. But we have already come 
across several instances of princes being mentioned without 
any honorific. Chandravarman has been identified with 
the king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia ' 
inscription, who was the ruler of Pushkarana and was 
possibly the founder of Chandravarman-kota mentioned in 
the Ghugrahati grant. Some scholars identify Pushkarana 
with Pokran or Pokurna in Mārwār, and further equate 
Simhavarman, the name of the father of  Chandra- 
varman, with Simhavarman of the Mandasor family. But 
there is very little to be said in support of this conjecture. 


1 Destroyer of all Ksbatriyas. 
.3 Father Heras thinks (Ann. Bhan. Ins., IX, p. 88) that Samudra Gupta undertook 
iwo campaigns in Āryācarta. But hiv theory involves the assumption that Achyuta 
sunud Nāgasena were '* violently extecmioMted '' in the second campagin after being 
NOD "- io the first. To obviate the difficulty be takes Ay rper to mean 
** defested.'" This is, to say the least, unconvincing. 
3 cy. THQ, T, 2, 254. 
6 * A sandstone hill 12 miles to the north-west of Bankura.” 
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No mention of Chandravarman, or reference to his exploits, 
is found in any epigraphic record of the Varman family of 
Western Malwa.  Pushkarana is really to be identified 
with a village named Pokharan on the Damodar river 
in the Bankura District, some 25 miles to the north-east 


of Susunia Hill.’ 
Ganapati Naga, Nagasena and Nandi seem to have been 


Naga princes. That Ganapati Naga was a Naga prince is 
evident. This ruler is also known from coins found at 
Pawāyā near Narwar and at Besnagar.' Nagasena, scion 
of the house of Padmavati® near Narwar on the Sindh 
river between Gwalior and Jhansi, is mentioned in the 
Harsha-charita (Nāga-kula-janmanah sārikāšrāvita mantrasya 


1 Cf. Dikshit, ASI, AR, 1927.28, p. 188; S. K. Chatterii, “ The Origin and 
Development of the Bengal Language," IT, 1061; IHQ, I, 2, 255. Pandit H. P. 
Sāstrī believed that this local ruler who bore the modest title of Mahārāja was identical 
also with the mighty emperor (bhumspat: prāpta aikādhirājya) Chandra of the Mebarauli 
Iron Pillar Inscription who “ in battle in the Vaūga countries turned back with his 
breast the onemies who uniting together came against him and by whom having 
crossed in warfare the seven mouths of tbe Indus the Vāblikas were conquered. '' 
Others sugzest the identificstion of the great Chandra with one or other of the famous 
Chandra Guptas of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. Bat Chandra is never styled either 
Chaodravarman or Chandra Gupta and, unlike the court poets of the Varmens and 
Guptas, the panegyrist of the mighty Chandra, who is said to have carried his arm» 
to the distant coroers of Iodis, never gives the slighest hint about his pedigree. He 
does not even mention tbe name of his father. It may be noted here that the Purd nas 
represent the Nügas as ruling in the Jamoa valley and Centra! India early ia the 
fourth century A.D. We learn from the Vishnu Purāņa that Niga dynasties ruled at 
Padmávat! end Mathurā. A Naga line probably ruled also at Vidiéa (Pargiter, Kali 
Aye, p. 49). Two kings nimed Sad&-Chandra sod Chandrirh4s, '*'the- second 
Nakhavant,'" are mentioned among the post-Andbran kings of Naga lineage. Ove 
of these, preferably the latter, who was obviously m ruler of note, may bave been 
the Chandra of the Meharauli Inscription. The Vāblikas beyond '" the seven mouths 
of the Indus "`` are apparently the Baktrioi occupying the country near Aracboaia io 
the time of the geographer Ptolemy (nd. Ant., 1884, p. 408). An inscription of 
Mahārājādhirāja Sri Chandra has been discovered on è Jaina image at Vaibbāra 
bill CASI, AR, 1935-26, p. 125). The identity of this Chandra is not clear. 

2 THQ, I, 2. 255. e 

3 Padmāvatī—'Padam Pawāya (25 miles n. e. of Narwar) in the spex of the 
confluence of the Sindhu and Pārā. Nica coins have been found hare; aseo a palm» 
leaf capital with on inscription of the first and second century B.C." EHI, p. 300 


ASI, AR, 1915-16, pp. 101 ff. 
i 57 
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. @stdnago Nagasenasya. Padmāvatyām." Nandi was also 
probably a Naga prince. In the Purāņas Sisu Nandi 
and Nandiyagas are connected with the Naga family 
of Central India. We know also the name of a Naga 
prince named Šivanandi.* Achyuta was probably a king 
of Ahichchbatra, modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly 
District. To bim has been attributed the small copper coin 
bearing the syllables * achyu ' found at Ahichchhatra." "As 
to the Kota-kula Rapson * draws our attention to certain 
coins bearing the inscription Kota. "These resemble the 
“€ Sruta coins '' attributed to a ruler of Sravasti and should 
apparently be referred to the upper Gangetic region.” | 
The conquered territories were constituted as Vishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces. Two of these vishayas are known 
from later inscriptions, namely, Antarvedi or the Gangetic 
Doāb and Airikiņa in Eastern Malwa. It is significant that a 
Naga, styled the Vishayapati Sarvanāga, figures as a ruler of 
Antarvedi as late as the time of Skanda Gupta. 


t 


| ** In Pedmivat! Nàgasens, born in the Naga family, whose confidential delibe- 
rations were divulged by a «drika bird, met hia doom.” 

3 Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p.91. It is interesting to note that 
Garode was the emblem of the Gupta kings who did much to curb the power of the 
N&gas. Cf. the passege of the Junagadh Inscription of Skanda Gup's : 

Narapati bhujagānām mānadarpot phanānām 
— pratikriti Garudàjñam nircishim chārakartā 
» In the Purāņas Krishņa, the deity booourd by the Guptas, crushes the bead of 
the serpent Kaliya, ` Y aa. 
. 3 Allan, Gupta Coins, xxii. 
.4 JRAS, 1898, 449 f. 

& Smith (Coins in the Indian Museum, 255) points out that the Kota coins are 
common ia the Eastern Pafijāb and tbe Delbi bazaar. A Kota tribe is said to exist 
also in the Nilg ris (JRAS, 1897, 86^ ; Ind. Aut., ñi, 36, 96,205). The passage in the 
Allababad Inscription that ** Samudra Gupta caused the scion of tbe Kota family to 
be captured by his armies and took peasure at Pushpáhvaysa '' bas been taken by 
some scholars to suggest that the Kotas were at the time the ruling family of 
Pájgaliputra (cf. Jayaswal, History of India, c. 150 A.D. to 350 A. D., p. 113). The 
idantidcation of the Kota kula with the Māgzudha family of the Kaumudi-mahotsapa 
lacks proof. 
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The annexation of the northern kingdoms named above 
was not the only achievement of Samudra Gupta. He made 
the rulers of the Atavika rájyas, or forest states, bis servants. 
But his most daring exploit was ^n expedition to the 
south, which made his power felt by the potentates 
of the Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, a difference 


between his northern and southern campaigns. In tbe north 
he played the part of a ** digvijayī '' or '' conqueror of the 
quarters,” of the Early Magadhan type.' But in the south he 
followed the Epic and Kautilyan ideal of a ** dharmavijayi *’ 
or '' righteous conqueror,'' i.e., he defeated the kings but did 
not annex their territory. He may have realised the futility 
of attempting to maintain effective control over these distant 
regions in the south from his remote base in the north-east 
of India. His successor tried to maintain his hold on the 
Deccan by a system of marriage alliances. ` 

The Ātavika rājyas undoubtedly included the — of 
Alavaka (Ghāzipur) as well as the forest kingdoms connect- 
ed with Dabhālā, or the Jabbalpur territory. The con- 
quest of this region by Samudra Gupta is proved also by his 
Eran inscription. One of the Atavika states nay bave been 
Kotitavi mentioned in the commentary on the Rama-charita 
of Sandhyākara Nandi.’ In one epigraphic record * we have 
a reference to a place called Vatatavi, while another * 
mentions Sahalātavi. 


1 This kind of Vijaya or conquest is termed Asura-vijaya '"'demon's couquest'' in tbe 
Arthafastra ip. 382). The name may have been derived from the Assyrians, the ruth- 
lesaances of whose warfare is well-known. Coaquest of this type ia first met with in 
India in the sixth century B.C. (cf. Ajātašatru's subjugation of tbe Lichchhavis and 
Vidudabha 'a conquest of the Sikyas) when Persia served as a link between Syria 
and India. 

2 Fleet, CIT, p. 114; Ep. Ind., VIII, 284-297. In the latter part of the fifth and 
early part of the sixth century A.D., the Dmbbáià country was governed by the Pari- 
rrājaka Mahārājas as feulatories of the Guptas, 

3 p. 36, 

4 Ep. Ind., Vil, p. 126. 

5 Lüders' List. No. 1195, 
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The Kings of Dakshināpatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyāghra-rāja 
of Mahākāntāra, Mantaraja of Kaurāla, Svāmidatta of 
Kottūra, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain,’ Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kanchi, 
Nīlarāja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of 
Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhanamjaya of Kusthala- 
pura and others. 

Kosala in Dakshinadpatha or South Kosala comprised the 
modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and occa- 
sionally even a part of Gaūjām.* Its capital was Sripura, the 
modern Sirpur, about forty miles east by north from Rai- 
pur.” Mahākāntāra is apparently a wild tract of Central 
Indian which probably included the Jaso State.‘ Kaurāla, 
supposed to be a variant of Kerala,” may be the district 
of which the capital in later times was Yayātinagarī 
on the Mahānadi (near Sonpur).^ The poet Dhoyi, in his 
Pavana-dütam, connects the Keralis with Yayatinagari : 


Lilam netum nayana-padavim Keralinam rateschet 
Gachchheh khyātām jagati nagarim ākhyayātām Yayāteh 


Rut Kerali in the above passage may be a misreading for 
Utkali; or it may refer to temporary sojourners of the 


! For the various interpretations of the passage Paish{apuraka Mahendragiri 


Kauļļūraka Svāmidatta,'" see Fleet, CIT, Vol. 3, p. 7; JRAS, 1897, pp. 420. 868 670; 
IHQ,1925, 252; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 224. Tt is not improbable that 
Mauhendragiri in this passage is a personal name. Cf. the name Kumāra giri given 
to a chief of Kogdjaviju whose territories included a portion at least of the Godavari 
district (Kie!horn, Š. Ins., 597). In JRAS, 1897, 870, we have reference to Kamtagir, 
an ally of Siodhia. 

2 Inclusion of Ratoapur, Ep. Ind., X, 26; of Eotigoda, Ep. Ind., VI, 141, 

1 Fleet, CIT, p. 293. 

i G. Ramdas (IHO, T. 4, 684) idefftifies Mahākāntāra with the ‘ Ji&@d-khand ` 
Agency tracts of Gaūjām and Vizagapātam, 

5 Fieet, CII, p. 10. 

¢ Ep. Ind., Xf, p. 189. Kaurāla cannot be Kolleru or Co!air which must have 
been included within the territory of Hastivarman of Veñgt. 
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hetaera type. Dr. Barnett suggests the identification of 


Kaurala with one of the villages that now bear the name 
Korāda ' in South India. 

Kottüra has been identified with Kothoor, 12 miles 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Gaūjām” Pishtapura is 
Pithāpuram in the Godavari district. Erandapalla is iden- 
tified by Fleet with Erandol in Khandesh, and by Dubreuil 
with Erandapali, ** a town probably near Chicacole '' in the 
Gaūjām district. But G. Ramdas * suggests the identifica- 
tion of Erandapalla with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam or 
Endapilli in Ellore Taluk. Kafichi is Conjeeveram near 
Madras. Avamukta cannot be satisfactorily identified. 
But the name of its king Nilaraja reminds us of Nilapalli, “an 
old seaport near Yanam'' in the Godavari district. ^ "Vengi 
has been identified with Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north 
of Ellore between the Krishna and the Godavari. Its king 
Hastivarman was identified by Hultzsch with Attivar- 
man (of the Ananda family). But tbe more probable view 
is that he belonged to the Salankayana dynasty.’ Palakka is 
probably identical with Palakkada, the seat of a Pallava 
viceroyalty in South India. Allan and G. Ramdas locate it 


1 Cal. Rev., Feb., 1924, 253 o. Cf. Korršlam, Tj. 592 (A Topographical List of 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Rangacbāērya). 

2 “Tiere is another Kottura ° at the foot of the Hills" in the Vizagapatam district 
(Vizag., District Gaz., I. 187). See also Kottüru (IA, 4, 329) and Rottür-nAqQu, MS. 333, 
Rangacbarya's List. 

3 Dubreoil, AHD, pp. 58-60. 

4 THQ, 1.4, p. 683. 

5 Gazetteer of the Godavari District, Vol. I, p. 213. Curiously enough the 
Brahma Purāņa (ch. 113. 92f) mentions an Avimukta-kshetra on the bank of the 
Gautam!, i. e., the Godávari. Cf. Avimukteávars, Anantapur, 164 of Rangacharya‘’s 
List. | 

6 Attivarman was wrongly assigned to the Pallava race. Cf. THQ, I, 2, p. 253; 
Ind. Ant., IX, 102, But he is actually descfibed as born in the lineage of the great 
saint Āvauda (Bomb. Gaz., l.ii. 334; Kielborn, S. Ins, 1015; IA, IX, 102; ASI, 
1924-25, p. 118). | 

; The name Hastivarīao is actually found in a Šālankāyana Varnšāralt (HQ, 
1927, 420; 1939, 212; Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman TI). 
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in the Nellore district... Devarashtra is the Yellamafichili 
taluk of the Vizagapatam district. Kusthalapura is, 
according to Dr. Barnett, probably Kuttalur, near Polur, 
in North Arcot.” 

The capture and liberation of the soutbern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottüra near Mahendragiri, reminds 
us of the following lines of Kalidasa's Raghuvamsam :— 


Grihita-pratimuktasya sa dharma-vijayt nripah 
Sriyam Mahendra-nāthasya jahára natu medintm 


“€ The righteous conqueror (Raghu) took away from 
the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, who was made captive 
and then released, his glory but not his territory." 

It is not a little surprising that the Allababad Prašasti 
contains no clear reference to the Vakatakas who were now 
the predominant power in the region between Bundelkhand 
and the Krishna. The earliest reference to the Vākātakas 
occurs in certain inscriptions of Amarüvati.' The dynasty 
rose to power under Vindhyašakti and his son Pravarasena I. 
Pravarasena appears to have been succeeded by his grand- 
son Rudrasena I.  Prithivisheņa I, the son and. successor 
of Rudrasena I, must have been a contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta inasmuch as his son Rudrasena II was a contempo- 
rary of Samudra Gupta's son Chandra Gupta II.  Prithi- 
vishena I's political influence extended from Nachnē-ki-talāi 
and Ganj in Bundelkhand * to the borders of Kuntala, or 
the Kanarese country. One of the Ajanta inscriptions 
credits him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala. The 

Nach-nē-ki-talāi and Ganj regions were ruled by his vassal 


IHQ.I 2, 686. 

Dubreuil, AHD, p. 160; ASR, 1908-09, p. 123 ; 1094-85, 43, 65. 

Cal. Rev., 1921, p. 253 n. Cf. Kutalaparru, MS. 179 «f Kangacharya's List. 
Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 261, 267. 

Fleet, CIL, p. 283; Ep. Ind., XVII, 12. Cf. Ind. Ant., June, 1926. 
Kárpáte, Ind. Ant., 1876, p. 818. | 
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V yagbra-deva. "Professor Dubreuil, however, says that the 
Nāchna and Ganj inscriptions, which mention Vyaghra, be- 
long, not to Prithivishena I, but to his great-great-grandson 
Prithivishena II. This is improbable in view of the fact 
that from the time of Prithivishena II's great-grandfather, 
if not from a period still earlier, down to at least A. D. 528, 
the princes of the region which intervenes between Nachna 
and Ganj and the proper Vakataka territory, owned the 
sway of the Gupta empire. Now as Vyaghra of the Nachna 
and Ganj records acknowledges the supremacy of the Vaka- 
taka Prithivisheņa, this Prithivisheņa can only be Prithivi- 
shena I, who ruled before the establishment of the Gupta 
supremacy in Central India by Samudra Gupta and Chan- 
dra Gupta 11? and not Prithivishena If during whose rule 
the Guptas, and not the Vakatakas, were the acknowledged 
suzerains of the Central Provinces as we learn from the re- 
cords of the Parivrajaka Mahārājas.” | 

The absence of any clear reference to Prithivishena I 
in Harishena's Prašasti is explained by the fact that Samu- 
dra Gupta’s operations were actually confined to the eastern 
part of Trans-Vindbyan India. There is no reliable evidence 
that the Gupta conqueror carried his arms to the central 
and western parts of the Deccan, i.e., the territory ruled by 
Prithivishena I himself. Professor Dubreuil has shown that 
the identification of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and of 
Erandapalla with Erandol in Khandesh is probably wrong.’ 

"Though Samudra Gupta did not invade the. Western 
Decean it is clear from bis Eran Inscription that he did 


1 This was Berār with the ad‘oining regions. A recent Vākātaka Inscription dis- 
covered: fis the Drog di-trict contains an interesting reference fo Padmapors which 
Professor Mirosbi identifies with the ancestral home of Bhavatbūri and with the 
modern Fadampur near Amgaon in the Bfandà:& Distr'ct of the Centra! Provigcea. 
THQ, 1935, 209; Ep. Ind , xxii, 207 f. 

s The Eraņ and Udayayiri Insc: iptions. Ud A 

zo — Review, April, 192], p. 475. For Dubreuil’s views, Ind. Ant., June, 1926, 

4 Cf. Modern Review, 1921, p. 457. 
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deprive the Vakatakas of their possessions in Central India. 
These territories were not, however, directly governed by the 
Vākātaka monarch, but were under a vassal prince. In the 
time of Prithivishena this prince was Vyághra. We should 
naturally expect a conflict between the Vākātaka feudatory 
and the Gupta conqueror. Curiously enough the Allahabad 
Prašasti refers to Samudra Gupta's victory over Vyāghra- 
raja of Mabākāntāra.'* It is probable that this Vyāghra- 
raja is identical with the Vyāghra of the Nāchnā inscription 
who was the Central Indian feudatory of Prithivishena. 
As a result of Samudra Gupta's victory the Guptas succeed- 
ed the Vākūtakas as the paramount power in Central India. 
Henceforth the Vākātakas appear as a purely southern power. 
The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the Pratyanta * nripatis or 
frontier kings of North-East India and the Himalayan re- 
gion, and the tribal states. of the Paūjāb, Western India, 
Malwa and the Central Provinces, who are said to have gra- 
tified his imperious command (prachanda šāsana) '' by giv- «+ , 
ing all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders and coming 
to perform obeisance.'” The most important among the 
eastern kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor were Samatata (part of Eastern Bengal border- 
ing on the sea, having its capital probably at Karmmānta 
or Bad-Kamta near Comilla), Pavāka (not yet satisfactorily 
identified) * and Kāmarūpa (in Assam). We learn from 
the Dāmodarpur plates that Northern Bengal, then 
known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, formed an integral part 
1 Has the title Vyüghra-parákrama, found on atype of Bsinudra Gupta's coi: s 
that represents the king as trampling on a tiger, anything to do with the emperor's 
victory over Vyāghra-rāja? Tt is not a little curious that the next sovereign, con- 
gLeror of Rodrasithha TJT, the last Satrap assumed the title of Simha-vikrama. + 
*? For the significance of the term, see Divyavadana, p. 22. 
3 Bhattasali, Iconography. pp. 4f. JASB, 1914, 85 f. 


4 Cf. Dekaka (Dacca). Hoylan!, The Empire of the Great Mogol, 14. Mr. K. L. 
Baroa jdenti6es Darāka with tbe Kopili Valley in Assam (Early History of Kámarzpa, 


42 n). 
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of the Gupta Empire from A.D. 443 to A. D. 543, and 
was governed by a line of Uparikas as vassals of the Grupta 
Emperor. The identification of Davaka with certain districts 
of North Bengal is, therefore, probably wrong. The Northern 
Pratyantas were Nepal and Kartripura. The latter principality 
comprised probably Katarpur in the Jalandhar district, and 
the territory of the Katuria or Katyur raj of Kumaun, 
Garhwal and Rohilkhand.’ 


The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the western and south-western fringe of Aryavarta proper. 
Among these the most important were the Mālavas, 
Ārjunāyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, 
Sanakānīkas, Kākas and Kharaparikas. 


The Mālavas occupied a part of the Paūījāb in the time 
of Alexander. They were probably in Eastern Rājaputāna ° 
when they came into conflict with Ushavadata. Their exact 
location in the time of Samudra Gupta cannot be deter- 
mined. In the time of Samudra Gupta's successors they 
‘were probably connected with the Mandasor region. We 
find princes of Mandasor using the reckoning, commencing 
B.C. 58, handed down traditionally by the Malava-gana 
(Mālava-gaņ-āmnāta). 


The Ārjunāyanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in the 
northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 
Samhita. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Pafijab.* The connection of the Ārjunāyanas 
with the Pandava Arjuna is apparent.’ Yaudheya appears 
as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the Mahābhārata.” 


1 BHI, 302 0 ; JRAS, 1898, 198. 

2 Cf. Smith, Catalogue. 161. Allan, CCAISp. cv. Mālava coins have been found 
in vast numbers in the Jaipur State (JRAS, 1897, 883) 

3 Ind. Ant., XIII, 331, 349. 

4 Their coins are found in the Mathurā region (Smith, Catalogue, 160), 

5 Adi., 95, 76. 
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The Harivamša, a later authority, connects the Yaudheyas 
with U£inara. A clue to the locality of this tribe is 
given by the Bijayagadh inscription.” The hill-for: of 
Bijayagadh lies about two miles to the south-west of 
Byàni in the Bharatpur state of Rajaputana. But the 
Yaudheya territory must have extended beyond the limits of 
this area and embraced the tract still known as Johiya- 
bar along both banks of the Sutlej on the border of the 
Bahawalpur state.” 

The Madrakas had their capital at SŠākala or Sialkot 
in the Panjib. The Abhiras occupied the tract in western 
Rājaputāna, near Vinaéana* in the district called Abiria by 
the Periplus" We have already seen that an Abbira 
possibly became Mahdkshatrapa of Western India and 
probably supplanted the Sātavāhanas in a part of Mabhā- 
rüáshtra before the middle of the third century A.D. A 
section of the tribe apparently settled in Central India and 
gave their name to the Ahirwar country between Jhansi and 
Bhilsa.^ The territories of the Prārjunas, Sanakānīkas, 
Kakas- and Kharaparikas lay probably in Malwa and the 
Central Provinces. The Prarjunakas are mentioned in the 
Arthaéüstra attributed to Kautilya” and are located by 
Smith* in the Narsinhapur District of the Central Pro- 
vinces. A clue to the locality of the Sanakānīkas is given by 
one of the Udayagiri inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II 
discovered in Eastern Malwa. The Kakas find mention 


1- Pargiter, Markandeya Purana, p. 880. É 
3 Fleet, CIT, p 251. _Yaudheya votive tablets have been found in the Ludbian i 
District (JRAS, 1897, 887). Coins have been found fin the area extending from 
Saharanpur to Multan (Allan, CCAL, cli). 
Smith, JRA3, 1537, p. 30. Cf. Cunningham, AGI, 1924, 281. 
Sūdrābhīrān prati dverhād yatra nash{a Sarasrati, Mbh., IX, 37.1. 
Cf. Ind. Ant., IIT, 228 f. 
JRAS,. 1897, 891, 
P. 194. 
J RAS, 1897, p. 892, 
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in the Mahübhàrata'—Rishika Vidabhah Kakas Tanganah- 
Paratanganüh. In the Bombay Gazetteer Kaka is identified 

e with Kakipur near Bithur. Smith suggests tbat the 
name may be locally associated with Kākanāda (Safichi). 
The Kharaparikas may have occupied the Damoh District 
of the Central Provinces.* 

The rise of a new indigenous imperial power could not 
be a matter of indifference to the foreign potentates of 
the North-West Frontier, Malwa and Suráshtra (Kāthiāwār) 
who hastened to buy peace “f by the acts of homage, 
such as offer of personal service, the bringing of gifts 
of maidens,* the soliciting of charters bearing the Garuda 
seal (Garutmadanka) confirming them in the enjoyment 
of their own districts and provinces (svavishaya bhukti).'”* 
The foreign powers who thus established diplomatic re- 
lations with Samudra Gupta were the Daivaputra-Shāht- 
Shāhānushāhi and the Saka Muruņdas” as well as the people 
of Simhala and all other dwellers in islands.* 


1 Mbh., VI, 0.64. 
3 Bhendirkar, IHO, 1925, 258; Ep. Ind., XII, 46. | 
3 The presence of Seythisn maidens io the Hindu imperial barem is not 
surprising in view of tbe known facts about Chandra Gupta Moaurya's alliance with 
Seleukos and the marriage of a Šātakārņi with the daughter of a great satrap- 
4 Cf. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, 145 * Tho victor restored the 
crown aud country of the Chola in the form of o religious gift, which was confirmed 
i al reacript with the Paņdyan seal on it.” 
+ —— Ped by Do uda Gupta of coins of Eusbán type with Ardochsho 
reverse (Allan, xxviii, xxxiv, lavi). Such coins were, according to scholars, iss ied 
»3 ' the North- West. 
i: — — over the islands in the neighbouring seas is possibly hinted ut in 
the epithet Dhanada-Varumendrántakasama, the equal of Dhanada VKuvera, lord of 
wealth, guardian of the north), Varupa (the India n Sea-god, the guardian of the we:t), 
Indra, king of the celestiala and guardian of the east. and Antaka (Yama. god of 
° death, and guardian of the south). The comparison of Samudra Gupta wit h these 
deities is apposite and possib'y refers not only to bia conquests in all — ( 
t to his possession of immense riches, suzerainty over the seas, the spread o bis 
lk to the celestial region and his extirpation of warious ki gs. Ins.riptions ws 
covered in the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago testify to the 


activities of Indian navigators and military adveoturers in the Gupta Age. 
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T ‘The Daivaputra-Shāhi-Shāhānushāhi belonged apparently 


to the Kushàn dynasty of the north-west, which derived 
its origin from the Devaputra Kanishka.’ The Saka Murundas 
must have included the northern chiefs of  Scythian 
nationality who issued the Ardochsho coins as well as 
the Saka chieftains of Surāshtra and Central India, the 
representatives of a power which once dominated even 
the Ganges valley. Sten Konow tells us that Murunda 
is a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Svāmin. The 
epithet Svāmin was used by the Ashatrapas of Saurashtra 
aud Ujjain. A Sāūchī inscription recently discovered by 
Marshall discloses the existence of another Saka princi- 
pality or province which was ruled about A.D. 319 by 
the Mahādaņdanāyaka Sridharavarman, son of Nanda.” 
A Murunda Svūminī (noble lady) is mentioned in a Kholi 
Inscription of Central India. To Scythian chiefs of the 
Vindbyan region should perhaps be attributed the so-called 
** Puri Kushān ' coins which are found in large numbers 
in the neighbourhood of the Eastern Vindhyas and some 
adjoining tracts. The existence of a Murunda power in 
the Ganges valley a couple oí centuries before Samudra 
Gupta is vouched for by Ptolemy.” The Jaina Prabhāvaka- 
charita testifies to the control that a Murunda family once 
exercised over the imperial city of Pataliputra.’ 

Samudra Gupta's Ceylonese contemporary was Megha- 
varna. A Chinese writer, Wang Hiuen ts'e, relates that 
Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (i. e., Sri Meghavarman or Meghavarna) 
sent an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and obtained 


- his permission to erect a splendid monastery to the north 


1 Smith (JICAS, 1897, 32) identified bim with Grumbates, Some scholars take `° 


the expression to refer to different kings and chieftains Cj. Allan, xxvii. 
* Ep. Ind., xvi, p. 292; JRAS, 1923, 337 fr. 
3 Tod. Aot., 1884, 377 ; Allan, xxix. 
4 O.J. Shah, Jainism in N. India, p. 194; cf. Indian Culture, LT, 40, 
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of the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use of pilgrims 
from the Island.’ 

Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice? which, we are told in the inscriptions of his 
successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the Asvamedha was celebrated by several kings 
during the interval which elapsed from the time of Pushya- 
mitra to that of Samudra Gupta, e.g., Pārāšarīputra 
Sarvatāta, Šātakarņi, the husband of Nāyanikā, Vāsisbthī- 
putra Ikshvāku Srī-Chārntamūla, Devavarman Salankayana, 
Pravarasena I Viakataka, Siva-skanda-varman Pallava and 
the Naga kings of the house of Bharasiva. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the court poets of the Guptas knew 
little about these monarchs. After the  horse-sacrifice 
Samudra Gupta apparently issued coins bearing the legend 
Asva-medha-parākramah, * whose prowess was demonstrated 
by the performance of the horse-sacrifice.' * 

If Harisbena, the writer of the Allahabad Prašasti, is 
to be believed, the great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. '' He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 
Gods and Tumburu and Narada and others by his sharp 
and polished intellect and choral skill and musical accom- 


1 Geiger, the Mahdvemsa (trans.), p. xxxix; Lévi, Journ. As., 1900, pp. 316 ff, 
401 fT. ; Ind Ant., 1902, 194, 

3 (Cf.Diveka-, Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VII, pp. 164-65, “© Allahabad 
Prafastiand A£camedha," In the Poona plates Samudra Gupta receives the epithet 
anekāšvamedhayājīn. He was believed to bave celebrated more than one birse sacrifice. 
Some of the campaigns described in the  Allababal panegyric may have been 
actually conducted by Princes or officers who kept guard over the sacrificial horee 
that was allowed to roam at large. In the inscription of Marisheya the credit for 
capturing some of the vanquished chieftains is given to the army. Among the great 
commanders were men like TilabhbattakT and Harishega bimeelf, who was the son ol 
Dhruvabbati. 

3 Mopson and Allan refer to a seal bearing a horse and the legend Paràükramo, 
and the stone figure of a horse, now in Lucknow, which are probably reminiscent 
of the /4£camedha of Samudra Gupta. (JKAS, 1901, 102; Gupta Coins, xxxi.) 








— 
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plishments. He established his title of Kavirāja by various 
poetical compositions."' ‘‘ He alone is worthy of the 
thoughts of the learned...His the poetic style which is 
worthy of study, and his are the poetic works which multiply 
the spiritual treasures of poets.” Unfortunately none of these 
compositions have survived. But the testimony of Hari- 
shena to his musical abilities finds corroboration in the 
lyrist type? of his coins. Himself a poet like Harsha, 
Mahendravarman and other kings of a later age, the 
Gupta monarch associated with men of letters who 
were none too prosperous and *'put an end to the war between 
good poetry and plenty '' (satkavyasrivirodha). As a result 
“ he enjoyed in the world of the learned, a far-extending 
sovereignty whose shining glory endured in many poems.” ' 
Samudra Gupta favoured poetry as wellas the šāstra, while 
Ašoka seems to have specialised in scriptural studies alone. 
The former undertook military campaigns witb the object of 
sarva-prithivi-jaya, conquest of the whole earth, as known 
to his panegyrist, the latter eschewed military conquest 
after the Kalihga war and organised missions to effect 
Dhamma-vijaya, conquest of the hearts of men, in three 
continents. Yet inspite of these differences there was much 
that was common to tbese remarkable men. Both laid 
stress on parükrama, ceaseless exertion in the cause in 
which they believed. Both expressed solicitude for the 
people committed to their care, and were kind even to 
vanquished enemies. And both laid emphasis on Dharma. 
Samudra Gupta, no less than NDbarmāšoka, made firm the 
rampart of the true law (Dharma-prüchira-bandhah). 


1 According to the Kàcya Mimamsa (GOS, pp. xvi, 19) a '* Karirāja is one stage 
further than s Mahākavi, and ia defined as oge who is unrestrained in various langu- 
ages, various sorts of poetical compositions and various sentiments. For the 
intellectual activities of the Gupta Age see Bhandarkar. '* A Peep into the Early 
History of India," pp. 61-74 and Bühler, JA, 1913. The son and successor of Samudra 
Gupta bad the title Rūpakritī, * maker of plays." r , 

2 A lute-player (Vīņā-gāthin) plays an important part in the Ad£vamedha, 
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The attribution of the coins bearing the name. Kācba 
to. Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor's 
identification with Dharmdditya (sun of the true faith) of 
a Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The titles used by this 
monarch were A pratiratha, * unrivalled car-warrior,' Aprativā- 
ryavirya, * of irresistible valour,’ Kritānta-parašu, ‘ axe of 
death,’ sarva-rāj-ochchhettā," ‘ uprooter of all kings,’ 
Vyüghra-parükrama, ‘ possessed of the strength of a tiger,’ 
Agva-medha-parakrama, ‘ whose might was demonstrated 
by the horse-sacrifice," and Parükramünka, * marked with 
prowess, but not Dharmāditya. Most of these epithets 
are connected with particular types of coins issued by 
the emperor. “Thus Parükrama is found on the reverse 
of coins of the standard type, Apratiratha on coins of 
the archer type, Kritünt:-para$u on coins of the battle- 
axe type, sarva-rāj-ochchhettā on coins of the Kacha 
type, Vyāghra-parākrama (Raja) on the tiger type of 
coins, and Asvamedha-parakrama on the Ašvamedha type. 
The appearance of a goddess seated on a lion (simha-vàhini, 
i. e., Durga or Parvati, Vindhya-vāsinī or Haimavati) may 
point to the extension of the Gupta dominions to the Himavat 
and the Vindhya. The tiger and river-goddess (makara- 
vühini) type may indicate that the sway of Samudra Gupta 
spread from the Ganges valley to the realm of the " Tiger 
king ' in Mahākāntāra. The figures of Ganga and Yamuna 
occur frequently in door jambs of the Gupta Age. It 
has been surmised that they symbolise connection with the 
Gangetic Doāb. | | 

Samudra Gupta's * virtuous and faithful wi'e,' possibly 
Datta Devi, appears to be mentioned in an Eran inscription 
referable to the period of his rule. We possess no genuine 
dated documents for the reign,of the great emperor. The 


1 “Cf the epithet «4 garva-Kshattrantake * applied to hie great fore-runner, 


Mahāpsdmas Nanda, 


- . 
" 
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a — Pind Gaya grants profess to be dated in the 
« ade ear x 5 van 9 i ect ilo: but no reliance can be placed 
| on them and the reading of the numeral in the Gaya record 
| (as uncertain. Smith's date (A. D. 330-375) for Samudra Gupta 
= is conjeetural. As the earliest known date of the next 
sovereign is A.D. 380-381,* it is not improbable that bis 
father and predecessor died some time after A.D. 375. 
One of the last acts of Samudra «Gupta was apparently 
the selection of his successor. The choice fell on Chandra 
Gupta, his son by Datta Devi. 





ASI, AR, 1927-28, p. 198. 
te —— Chandra Gupta I. dated in the year Oke — ——— to 








CHAPTER XI. THE GUPTA EMPIRE—(continued) : 
THE AGE OF THE VIKRAMADITYAS. 


 Kümani nripáh santu sahasrašo” nye 
rājanvatiīmāhuranena bhūmim 
nakshatra-tārā-graha sankulápi 
jyotishmatt Chandramasaiva rātrih. 


—Raghuvamésam. 
SECTION I. CHANDRA GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA. 


Epigraphic evidence indicates that Samudra Gupta was 
succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, 
also called Narendra Chandra, Simha Chandra, Narendra 
Simha and Simba Vikrama, born of queen Dattadevi. 
Chandra Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his 
father as the best fitted to succeed him.' Another name 
of the new monarch disclosed by certain Vakataka inscrip- 


. “° tions, several types of coins and the Safchi inscription 


of A.D. 412-3, was Deva Gupta, Deva-sri or Deva-rūja.* 


! That Samudra Gupta bad many sons and grandsons appears clear from the 
Eran epigrapb. The theory of Dr. Altekar (JBORS, XIV, pp. 223-53; XV, pt. i-ii, 
pp. 134 f.), that à. king named Raima (Sarma?) Gupta intervened between Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta 1I is unsupported by any contemporary epigraphie evidence. 
The tradition that a Gupta king killed his brother and took bis wife and crown, dates 
only from the ninth century. The literary evidence on the point is discrepant ant 
hardly conclosive. The version given by Baga and hia commentator differs in 
important respects from the story known to the author of the Adeya-Mimdmhed (Cf. 
Ind. Ant.. Nov., 1933, 201 f.: JBORS, XVIII, 1 [1932], 17 &.). The simple story, 
narrated in the Harsha-Charita, that Chandra Gupta, disguised as a female, destroyed 
a Saka king, who coveted the wife of another, in the very city of the enemy, was 
doubtless embellished by later poets and dramatists, and (as shown by Mr. V. V. 
Mirashi in IHO, March, 1934, 48 fT.), detaila not found in the earlier accounts 
continued to be added in the d ya of Amoghavarsha I (A.D. 815-78) and Govinda IV 
(A.D. 918-033), The Deci Chamiraguptam and similar works are os inuch unsuited 
to form bases of the chronicles of Chandra Gupta JI as the Mudrárükshasa and the 
Asokāvadāna ure in regard to the doings of tho great Mauryas, 

2 Cf. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 160. 
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= For the reign of Chandra Gupta IT, we possess a number 


e S | 

of dated inscriptions so that its limits may be defined with 

| . amore accuracy than those of his predecessors. His accession 
should be placed before A.D. 381, and his death in or about 

' A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign 
were the emperor's matrimonial alliance with the Vākātaka 
king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the war with 
the Saka Satraps which added Western Malwa and Surashtra 
(Kāthiāwār) to the Gupta dominions. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the foreign policy of theGuptas. The Lichchhavi connection 
had strengthened their position in Bihar. After the 
conquest of the upper provinces they sought alliances 
with other ruling families whose help was needed to 
consolidate the Gupta power in the newly acquired territory 
and prepare the ground for fresh conquests. ‘Thus Samudra 
Gupta received presents of girls (kanyopāyana) from 
Saka-Kushan chiefs and other foreign potentates. Chandra 
Gupta II married Kuberanāgā, a princess of Naga lineage,' " 
and had by her a daughter named Prabhāvatī, whom he 
gave in marriage to Rudrasena II, the Vākātaka king 
of Berar and the adjoining provinces. According to 
Dr. Smith? "the Vākātaka Maharaja occupied a geo- 
graphical position in which he could be of much service 
or disservice to the northern invader of the dominions 
of the Saka Satraps of Gujrat and Surashtra. Chandra 
Gupta adopted a prudent precaution in giving his daughter 

1 Naga-kulotpanna, of. JASB, 1924, p, 58, It is possible, as urged by many 
recent writers, that Chandra Gupte Vikramaditya also entered into marriage 
alliances with tbe Kadarobas of Vaijayanti or Banabāci in the Kuntals, or the Kanarese, 
country. The sending of an embassy to Kuntala by Vikramiditya, is vouched for 
by Bhoja and Kshemendra (Proceedingg of the Third Oriental Conference, p. 6). 
Kākustbsvarmsn of the Kadamba dynasty gave his daughters in marriage to the 
Gupta and other kings (Tálagunda Inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, 33 ff. ; THQ, 1933, 
situ 1914, p. 324. 
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to the Vākātaka prince and so securing his subordinate 
alliance.” 

The campaign against the Western Satraps is apparently 
alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Virasena- 
Saba in the following passage “* he (Saba) came here (to ` 
Eastern Malwa), accompanied by the king (Chandra Gupta) 
in person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world.” 
Siba was an inhabitant of Pātaliputra. He held the 
position, acquired by hereditary descent, of a Sachiva or 
minister of Chandra Gupta II, and was placed by his 
sovereign in charge of the Department of Peace and War. 
He naturally accompanied his master when the great 
western expedition was undertaken. Eastern Malwa, which 
had already felt the might of Samudra Gupta, became the 
base of operations against the Sakas. Inscriptions at 
Udayagiri and Sāūchī suggest that the emperor Chandra 
Gupta II assembled at or near Vidišā in East Malwa many 
of his ministers, generals and feudatories, some of whom are 
° mentioned in records dating from A.D. 402 to 413. The 
campaign against the Sakas was eminently successful. 
The fall of the Saka Satrap is alluded toby Bana. The 
annexation of his territory is proved by coins.’ 

Chief Cities of the  Empire.—The original Gupta 
metropolis seems to have been at Pataliputra—‘‘ the city 
named Pushpa ' where Samudra Gupta is said to have 
** rested on his laurels '' after one of his victorious cam- 
paigns, and from which a Gupta Minister for Peace and 
War went to East Malwa in the company of his sovereign. 
From A.D. 402 Chandra Gupta seems to have had a 


1 Silver coins of the Garuda type bearing the legend Parama-Bhāgarata, probably 
struck in Suráshtra (Allan, p. xciv). Some of the coins bear the date 90 (= A.D. 409, EHTI, 
4th ed., p. 345). It has been suggested recently that, like his father, Chandra Gupta, 
too, performed a horse sacrifice (IHQ, 1927, p. 725) and that a stone horse lving in a 
village named Nagawa near Benares, and bearing an inscription containing the letters 
Chamdragu, commemorates the event. 
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" : residence in Malwa, at first possibly at Vidišā and later 

2 on, after his western conquests, at Ujjain. Certain chiefs 

of the Kanarese districts, who claimed descent from Chandra 

Gupta (Vikramāditiya), referred to their great ancestor as 

Ujjayini-puravar-üdhisvara, ‘lord of Ujjain, the best of 

cities," as well as Paltalipuravar-adhisvara ‘ lord of Pātali 

(putra), the best of cities.' Sir R. G. Bhandarkar indentifies 

Chandra Gupta with the traditional Vikramaditya Sakari, 

*! the sun of valour, the destroyer of the Sakas,” of Ujjain." 

The titles Sri Vikramah, Simha-vikramah, Ajita-Vikramak, 

Vikramanka and Vikramaditya actually occur on Chandra 
Gupta’s coins.” 

We have no detailed contemporary notice of Ujjayinī 

(also called Višālā, Padmāvati, Bhogavati, Hirapyavati) * in 

the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited Mid 

India during the period A.D. 405 to 411, has left an interest- 


e 
1 In literature Vikramüditya is represented as ruling at Pitaliputra 
(Katha-sarit-sdgara, VII, 4.3 —Vikramdditya rtyāridrājā Pataliputrake) aa well as 
Ujjayini and other cities. Paramārtba, the biograpber of Vasubandhu, refers to 
Ayodhya as the capital of a Vikramüditya, while Hiuen Tsang -represents Šrā vastī as 
the seat of the famous king (EHI, 8rd Ed., pp. 332-85). Fubandbu refers to the fame 
of Vikramaditya, but not to bis capital city, ** like a lake Vikramāditya hath left the 
earth, save indeed in fame '' (Keith, Hist. Sans. Lit., p. 312). Cf. Hala, v. 64. 
2 Name, title or epithet. 


Type of coin. 
4 Archer type (gold). 
Sri Vikrama sss 2.. sss f Couch type (gold). 
Vikramaditya 1 Chhattra (Parasol) type (gold). 
Rüpakgiti E. 


Couch type (gold). 


Sithha-Vikrama, Narendra sess Lion-Slayer (gold). 


Narendra Eibs, Sibba Chandra 
Ajite-Vikrama 


Paramabbágavata ess zz Horsēman type (gold). - 
Paramabhāgavata 

Vikramāditys ... * Silver coins of the Garuda type. 
Vikramifiks 


Maharaja, Vikramüditya, Chandra he Copper coins (Garuda, Chhattra and 


Vase type). 
3 Meghadūta (I, 31) and Kathàá-sarit-sügara, Tawney's translation, Vol. I1, p. 275. 
For an account of Ujjayinī in the seventh century A.D., see Beal, H. Tsang, II, 
p. 270; and Ridding, Kūdambarī, pp. 210 ff. 
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ing account of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers to the royal 
palace of Asoka and halls in the midst of the city, “° which 
exist now as of old,'* and were according to him “ all made 
by spirits which Agoka employed, and which piled up the 
stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the 
elegant carving and inlaid  sculpture-work,—in a way 
which no human hands of this world could accomplisb.'' 
*€ The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with 
one another in the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Every year on the eighth day of the second month 
they celebrate a procession of images... The Heads of 
the Vaiéya families establish houses for dispensing charity 
and medicines." The principal port of tbe empire on the 
east cost was Tamralipti or Tamluk from which ships set 
sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Brahmanism), and 
China. 

Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramiditya’s administration by the narrative 
of Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered. Speaking of the Middle Kingdom, the dominions 
of Chandra Gupta in the Upper Ganges Valley, the Chinese 
pilgrim says: ''the people are numerous and happy; they 
have not to register their households, or attend to any magis- 
trates and their rules ; only those who cultivate the royal 
land have to pay a portion of the gain from it. If they 
want to go, they go: if they want to stay on, they stay. 
The king governs without decapitation or other corporal 
punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
heavily, according to the circumstances of each case. 
Even in cases of repeated attempís at wicked rebellion they 
only have their right hands cut off. The king's body- 
guards and attendants all have salaries. Throughout the 
whole country the people do not kill any living creature, 
nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The 
only exception is that of the Chündálas. In buying and 
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selling commodities they use cowries." The last state- 


ment evidently refers to euch small transactions as Fa-hien 


had occasion to make.* The pilgrim does not seem to 
have met with the gold coins which would only be required 
for large transactions. That they were actually in currency, 
we know from the references to ‘‘ dínaras '' and *' suvarnas '' 
in inscriptions.” 

That Chandra Gupta II was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. Himself a devout 
Vaishnava (Parama-bhügavata), he appointed men of other 
sects to high offices. His general Āmrakārddava, the hero 
of a hundred fights, an@kasamar-avapta-vijaya-yasas-patakah, 
appears to have been a Buddhist or at least a pro-Buddhist, 
while his Minister of Peace and War, Sàba-Virasena, and 
perhaps also his Mantrin or High Counsellor, Sikharasvāmin, 
were Saivas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have no 
detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. As in Maurya times, the head 
of the state was the Raja who was often nominated by 
his predecessor. The king is now regarded as a divinity— 
Achintya Purusha, * the Incomprehensible Being,’ Dhanada- 
Varunendrüntaka-sama, the equal of Kuvera, Varuna, Indra 
and Yama, loka-dhāma deva, ‘a god dwelling on earth,’ 
Paramadaivata, ‘the supreme deity. He was assisted by a 
body of High Ministers whose office was very often here- 
ditary as is suggested by the phrase “ anvaya-prapta 
Sāchivya '' * acquirer of the post of minister by hereditary 


1 Legge. 

3 Allan. 

3 Chandra Gupte II also issued silver *and copper coins. The silver coins were 
mainly intended for the western provinces conquered from the Saka satraps, but they 
ars also mentioned in tbe time of bis son in inscriptions of Northern Bengal. The 
Baigram inscription of the year 198 (448 A. D.) for inatance refers to rñpakas along 
with dīnāras (cf. Allan, p. cxxvii). The copper coins issued by Chandra Gupta II 
are commonly found around Ayodhyà (Allan, p. exxxi). 
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descent,’ of the Udayagiri Inscription of Saba. ' The most 
important among the High Ministers were the Mantrin, 
“High Counsellor,’ the Samdhi-vigrahika, * Minister for 
Peace and War,’ and the Akshapatal-ddhikrita, ‘ the Lord 
Keeper of State Documents.’ Like the Kautilyan Mantrin, 
the Gupta Samdhi-vigrahika accompanied the sovereign to 
the battle-field. As in the case of most of the Pradhanas of 
Sivaji, there was no clear-cut division between civil and 
military officials. The same person could be Sāmdh+- 
vigrahika, Kumārāmātya  (cadet-minister), and Mahā-daņda- 
nāyaka, * great commandant of the army, and a Manfrin 
could become a Mahā-bal-ādhikrita ‘ chief commander of 
forces.’ 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central 
council of ministers (Mantri-parishad).* But the existence 
of local parishads (e.g., the Parishad of Udanakupa) is 
proved by a Basārh seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces 
styled Dešas, Bhuktis, etc., sub-divided into districts called 
Pradegas or Vishayas. Among Degas the Gupta inscriptions 
mention S$ukuli-desa. Surāshtra (Kāthiāwār), Dabhala (the 
Jubbalpore region, Pāhala or Chedi of later times) and 
« Kalindi  Narmadayor  Madhya," the territory lying 
between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, and embracing, 
no doubt, Eastern Malwa, are also perhaps to be placed 
under this category. 


The Mahā-daņda-nāyaka Harishega was the son of the Mahā-daņda-nāņaka 
Dhruvs-bhūti, The Mantrm Prithivishega was the son of the Mantrin Sikbara- 
avamin. Cf. alao the hereditary governors (goptri), of Mandasor, Surishtra, etc. Things 
were somewhat different in the Maurya Period. Pushya Gupta, Haüsh(rrya of 
Surāshtra in the time cf Chandra Gupta Maurya, was quite unconnected by blood 
with Tushispba, governor or feudatory in the time of Ašoka. 

2 The Bilsad Ins. (CIT, 44) refers to a [Pa]rshad. But there is nothing to show 
that it was a central political assembly. ‘Ihe Sabhyas mentioned in connection with 
the nomination scene in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription may, bowevēr, have boeu 
members of a Central Curia Regis or Council, 
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! Among Bhuktis (lit. allotments) we have reference to 
Pundra-vardhana bhukti (North Bengal), T īrabhukti 
(North Bihar), Nagara bhukti (South Bihar), Sravasti bhukti 
(Oudh), and Ahichehhatra bhukti (Rohilkhand), all situated in 
the Ganges valley. Among Pradesas or Vishayas mention is 
made of Láta-vishaya (in continental Gujarat), Tripuri- 
vishaya (in the Jabbalpur region), Airikina in Eastern Malwa 
(called Pradesía in Samudra Gupta’s Eram inscription, 
and Vishaya in that of Toramāņa), Antarvedi (the Gangetic 
Doāb), VWālavi (?), Gaya, Kotivarsha (the Dinājpur region 
in North Bengal), Mahākhushāpāra (?), Khādātāpāra (?) 
and Kundadhani (?). 

The Dešas were governed by officers called Goptris, or 
Wardens of the Marches, as is suggested by the passage 
Sarveshu Dešeshu vidhāya Goptrin ‘ having appointed 
Goptris in all the Desas.’ The Bhuktis were usually 
governed by Uparikas or Uparika Mahārājas who were 
sometimes princes of the Imperial family, e.g., fRajāputra- 
deva-bhattaraka, Governor of  Pundravardhana  bhukti 
mentioned in a Dimodarpur plate, Govinda Gupta, Governor 
of Tirabhukti mentioned in the Basarh seals ' and possibly 
Ghatotkacha Gupta of Tumain in Central India. The 
office of Vishaya-pati or District Officer was held by 
Imperial officials like the Kumār-āmātyas and Ayuktakas, 
as well as by feudatory Muhārājas like Mātrivishņu of 
Eran. Some of the Vishayapatis, e.g., Sarvaniga of 
Antarvedī,* were directly under the Emperor, while others, 
e.q., those of Kotivarsha, Airikiņa and Tripuri, were usually 
under provincial Governors. The Governors and District 


1 Govinda Gapta is known also from the newly discovered Mandasor Tos. of the 
Mālava. Vikroma year 524 (noticed by Garde, AST, Annual Report, 1922-27, p. 187; 
Cal. Rev., 1926, July, 155; Ep. Tad., xix-App. No 7) which mentions bis Senádhipa 
or captain Vāyurakshīla, and Vāyu'a son Dattabhata, Commander-in chief of the 
forces of king Prabhükara (467-68 A. D.). 

z And Kulavriddbi of Paūcbanagarī (in North Bengal). Ep. Ind., xxi, Bl, 
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Officers were no doubt helped by officials and dignitaries hke 
the Dandika, Chaur-oddharanika and Daņdapāšika (apparently 
judicial and police officials), Nagara Sreshthi (President or 
Alderman of a city-guild), Sārthavāha (lit. caravan-leader or 
merchant), Prathama-Kulika (foreman of artisans), Prathama- 
Kāyastha (the chief scribe), Pusta-pāla (record-keeper) and 
others. Every Vishaya consisted of a number of '' gramas `' 
or villages which were administered by headmen and 
other functionaries styled Gramikas, Mahattaras and 
Bhojakas." 

Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the Allababad 
prašasti and other documents. 

The Basārh seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincial and municipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tīrabhukti (Tirhut) 
in North Bihār. The province was apparently governed by 
prince Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the 


= "` Mahádevi Sri Dhruva-svàmini, who had his capital at 


Vaisali. The seals mention several officials like the 
Uparika (governor), the Kumdr-dmdtya (cadet-minister),* 


1 In the Mrichchhakatika (Act IX), which may be a composition of the Gupta 
or early Post-Gupta Age, the judge tadhikaramika) in a court of law is accompanied 
by a Sreshthin and a Kāyastha, Reference is also made to the Adhikarana-Bhojakas 
and a Mahattaraka in connection with tbe arrangement of benches in the 
Vyārahāra-maņdapa (the hall of justice) and the detection of people ** wanted " by 
the city Police (magara-raksh-ādhikrita.) The Mudrārākshasa makes mention of 
Kāyastha, Dandapāšika, etc. Village functionaries were ordinarily placed under 
officials of the Vishaya or district. But in exceptional cases they bad direct 
dealings with the Uparika or governor of a Bhukti (Ep. Ind., XV, 136). 

2 Tt has been taken to mean (1) minister of a Prince as distinguiabed from that of 
the King (rājāmātyai, (2) minister in charge of Princes, C. V. Vaidya, Med. Hind. Ind, 
I, 138, (3) a junior minister whose father is ave, or (4) one who has been a minister 
aince the days of his youth. But cf. Ep. Ind., X, 49; XV,302f. It will be 
seen that the Kumārāmātyas were, as stated by a recent writer, divided into 
two classes, viz, (i) Yurarājapādīva, those serving tbe Crown Prince, and 
(Gi) Parama*bhattārakapādījā, those serving the Emperor bimself. This perhaps 
makes the interpretation ‘counsellor of, or in charge of, the Priace ' untenable 
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the Mahā-pratihāra (the great chamberlain), T'alavara 
(general or local chief), the Mahd-danda-ndyaka (the 
great commandant), the Vinayasthiti > sthāpaka,* the 
censor[?], and the Bhatāšvapati (lord of the army and 
cavalry), and the following offices, e.g., Yuvarāja-pādiya 
Kumār-āmātya-ādhikarana (office of the Minister of His 
Highness the Crown Prince, according to Vogel), Rana- 
bhāņdāgār-ādhikaraņa ° (office of the chief treasurer of 
the war department), Balādhikaraņa (war office), Dandapa&- 
üdhikarana (office of the chief of Police), Téra-bhukty-U parik- 
üdhikarna (office of the Governor of Tirhut), Titrabhuktau 
Vinayasthiti-sthapak-adhikarana (office of the censor [?] of 
Tirhut), Vaisaly-adhishthan-adhikarana (office of the govern- 
ment of the city of Vaisali), Sri-parama-bhattüraka-püdiya 
Kumār-āmātya-ādhikaraņa (office of the cadet-minister 
waiting on His Majesty).' 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) of 
Udānakūpa shows that the Parishad still formed an import- | 
ant element of the machinery of local government. The ° 
mention of the ‘ moot-hall of aldermen of guilds, caravan- 
leaders and foremen of artisans’ (Sreshthī-sārthavāha- 
kulika-nigama) is of interest to students of economics. 


The most probsble view is that the term Kumdra in the expression Kumdramatya 
corresponds to Pina, Chikka, Immadi of the south, and ie the opposite of Peda 
(Praudha). Io the Gupta Age the Kumari mityas often served as district officers. The 
office was also combined with that of a general, counsellor and foreign secretary. 

! Dr. Basak takes Vinaya-sthiti in tbe sense of law and order (the History of 
North-Eastern India, p. 312). 

2 In the Nāļya-šāstra Sthapaka ia the designation of the introducer of a play 
(Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 840). Here a different functionary may be meant. 

3 The mention of Raņa-bhāņdāgāra suggests that the finance department had 
ite military as distinguished from the civf side. 

4 A distinction is drawn between imperial officials and those connected with 
viceregal sdministration and amongst the latter officers of the province of Tira- 
bhukti are clearly distinguished from the public servants in charge of the 
subordinate administration of the adhishthane of Vaidālt, 
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Chandra Gupta II had at least two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kubera-nāgā. The first queen was the mother of 
Govinda Gupta and Kumara Gupta I. * The second queen 
had a daughter named Prabhavati who became queen of the 
Vākātakas. The latter was the mother of the Princes 
Divakarasena, Damodarasena and Pravarasena II. Certain 
mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed descent 
from Chandra Gupta. The origin of these chiefsis probably 


to be traced to some unrecorded adventures of Vikramaditya 
in the Deccan.? 


1 A son of Chandra Gupta styled bhūpati (king) Chandreprakāša is mentioned in a 
verse quoted by Vamana in his Kāryālatkāra-Sūtra rritti (JASB, Vol I, No. 10 EN.S.], 
1905, 253 ff.). But the identity of this Chandra Gupta is uncertain. His identification 
with Vikramáditya (i.e., Chandra Gupta II) rests on the vexed problem of the date of 
Vasubandhu (or Subandhu?) alleged to be mentioned by Vāmana, and the question 
ns to whether the personage mentioned may be identified with the Buddhist scholar 
whose biographer was Parsmürtha (A. D. 500-69). Parsmārtba was s Brüáhmasgs 
of the Bhāradvāja family of Ujjayinī who stayed for a time in Magadba and then 
wentto China (A.D. 54€-69). According to his account Vasubandhu was born at 
Parushapura or Peshīwūr, of the Brābmaņa family of Kausika. He went to 
Ayodhyā at the invitation of Bālādityā, son of Vikramāditya (JRAS, 1905, 33 f.). 
For some recent views about the date of Vasubandhu, see Indian Studies 
in Honour of C. R. Lanman, 79 ff. 

2 “ Bhoja, in his Srñgára Prokāšikā, mentions that Kālidāsa was sent on an 
embassy to s Kuntala king by Vikramaditya.” '" Ksemendra, in the Aucitya-Vicára 
Carcā, refers to Külidása's Kuntešrara Dautya'* (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, 1924, p. 6). Tbat the Guptas actually established contact with Kuntala 
appears clear from the Tālaguud Inscription which states that a Kadamba ruler of 
Vaijayanti in Kuntala or the Kanarese country gave his daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and otber kings. An important indication of Gupta influence in the 
South Western Deccan is possibly afforded by the coins of Kumara Gupta I found 
in the Satara District (Allan, p. cxxx) The rôle assigned to Kālidāsa by Bhoja and 
Kshemendra is not unworthy of credence as tradition points to a date for bim in 
the early Gupta Age. For traditions about bis synchronism with Mabārājādbirāja 
Vikramaditya and Dignágs and with king Prsvarasena who is held to be the author 
of the poem Setubandha written in  Mahārāshtrī Prakrita and i", therefore, 
presumably identical with one of the kings besring the same name in — ākāļaka 
family, preferably the recond, see Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental —— 
99 f.; Mallinātha's comment on Meghadūta, I. 14; Ind. Ant., 1912, 267. It haa 
recently been pointed out by Mr. Mirashi that the Pattan plates of Pravarasepa II 
(yoar 97) refer to a Kālidāsa as the writer of the charter. But the identity of the 
scribe with the great poet remains doubtful. 
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Section II. KUMARA GUPTA I MAHENDRADITYA. 


Chandra Gupta II's successor was Kumara Gupta I* 
surnamed Mahendrāditya * whose certain dates range from 
A. D. 415 to A. D. 455.” His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was able 
to retain his father’s empire including the central and 
western provinces.* One of his wiceroys, Chirātadatta, 
governed Pundravardhana Bhukti or North Bengal," another 
viceroy, prince Ghatotkacha Gupta, held office in the province 


1 The Mandasor Inscription of the Mālavs year 524 suggests that Kumara may 
have had a rival in his brother prince Govinda Gupta. In the record Indra (?Kumāra, 
who is styled Šrī Mabendra and Mahendrakarma on coins) is represented as being 
suspicious of Govinda's power. Ep. Ind., XIX, App. No. 7 and n.5. 

2 Alsocalled Sri Mahendra (on coins of the Archer type), Afcamedha Mahendra 
fon coins of the Ašramēdha type), Mahendrakarmā, Ajita Mahendra (on coins of the 
horseman type and sometimes on the lion-sleyer type), Siha Mahendra fon coins of 
the lion-slayer type), Sri Mahendra Sitaha (also on coins of tbe lion-slayer type), 
Mahendra Kumāra (on coins of the peacock type), Sinha Vikrama (on coins of the 
lion-slayer type; Allen, Gupta Coins, p. 80), Vyūghra bala-parākrama (on coins of 
the tiger-slayer type) nod Sri Pratāpa. On the swordsman type of gold coins and 
on copper coins, of the Garuļa and possibly simha-rühini types the emperor is 
simply called Sri Koméra Gupta. The title Mahendráditya with the epitbet Parama 
bhagacata, * devoted worshipper of the Bhagavat (Viabņu-Krisbņa), is found on silver 

pparen struck in Surāsbķra. 
xem Phe du (= A.D. 415) is found in the Bilsar Inscription and tbe date 186 
(= A.D. 455) on silver coins (EHTI, 4th ed., pp. 345-46). 

4 The possession of tbe central districts in the Ganges valley is, according to Allan, 
confirmed by the silver coins of the peacock type and the inclusion of the western 
provinces by those of the Garuda type. Silver plaited coins with a copper core were 
intended for circulation in the Valabhi ares, and coins of small thick fabric resembling 
the Traikotaka coinage were apparently struck in South Gujardt (Allan, pp. 
my a the D&modarpur plates of the years 124 and 129. The recently discovered 
Baigram inscription of the year 128 (A. D. 447-48) refers toa Kumārāmātya named 
Kulavriddbi who governed a virhaya with ita headquarters at Paüchanagari, apparently 


in N. Bengal. Ep. Ind., XXI, 78 ff. 
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ran. Gn Eastern Malwa) which included Tumbayana;' a 
Tut vi viceroy or feudatory, Bandhuvarman, ruled at Daša- 
|| pura in western Mālwa.* The Karamadande inscription of 
ak. D. 436 mentions Prithivishena who was a Mantrin and 
Kumārāmātya, and afterwards Mahā-balādhikrita or general 
under Kumāra Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. The 
panegyrist of a Mālwa viceroy claims that the suzerainty of 
Kumara Gupta extended over ‘‘ the whole earth which is 
decked with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, 
which holds in its breast-like mountain altitudes the founts 
of the vivifying liquid, and smiles with the flowers of its 
forest glens.'' 

Like his father, Kumāra was a tolerant king. During 
his rule the worship of Svāmt Mahāsena (Kārttikeya), of 
Buddha, of Siva in the liga form, and of the sun, as well 
as that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side.* 

The two notable events of Kumara's reign are the cele- 
bration of the horse sacrifice, evidenced by the rare Asva- 
medha type of his gold coinage, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The reading 
Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, however, not 


"e RJ 


1 M, B. Garde, Int. Ant., 1920, p. 114, Tumain Inscription of the year 116, i. e., 
A. D 4235. The identity of the prince mentioned in the record, with Šrī Ghatotkacha 
Gupta of seals and Ghato Kramàáditya of coins is uncertain (Allan, xvi, xl, liv). 

2 Mandasor Inscription of A. D. 437-38. Bhide suggests (JBORS, VII, March, 
1921, pp. 83 f.) that Viáva-varman of Gupta Ins. No. 17 is an independent king, who 
flourished s century before bis namesake of Ins. No. 18, who is a feudatory (Gopfri) of 
the Guptas. 8. Majumdar points out that even Viáva-varman of Ins. No. 17 must 
be later (han Naravarman of V. 8, 461 ( = A. D. 404-05). 

3 Cf. the Bilsaģ, Mankuwār, Karamedinde and Mandasor inscriptions. Siva 
appears to have been the favourite deity of many high ministers, Vishņu of the most 
powerful ruling race andthe sun of traders and artisans in the early Gupta period. 
The popularity of the colt of Kürttikeya is well illustrated not only by the sanctuaries 
erected in his honour, but also by the names Kumāra and Skanda assumed by members 
of the imperial family, and the issue of the peacock type of coins by the emperor 
Kumüra Gupta I. The Gupta empire reached the zenith of its splendour before ita 
final decline in the time of the originator of the ‘peacock’ coins, ās a later empire did in 
the days of the builder of the peacock-throne. 
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accepted by some scholars because the second syllable of 
this name is damaged. Mr. H. R. Divekar in his article. 
‘t Pusyamitras in the Gupta Period *' * makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy —amitramá- ca for Dr. Fleet's reading 
Pusyamitümé = ca in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription.” It is 
admitted on all hands that during the concluding years of 
Kumāra's reign the Gupta empire '' had been made to 
totter.” Whether the reference in the inscription is simply 
to amitras (enemies), or to Pushyamitras, cannot be satis- 
factorily determined. We should, however, remember in 
this connection that a people called Pushyamitra is actually 
referred toin the Vishnu Purāņa and probably also in the 
Jain Kalpasütra. * The Purana text associates the  Pushya- 
mitras, Patumitras, Durmitras and others with the region of 
Mekala near the source of the Nerbudda.” References to the 
warlike activities of Mekala and the neighbouring realm 
of Kosala that had once been overrun by Kumāra's grand- 
father, are found in inscriptions of the Vākātaka rela- 
tions of Kumara Gupta. Bana relates the tragic story of a 
ruler of Magadha who was carried off by the ministers 
of the lord of Mekala. A passage in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of the year 199 (A.D. 449) where the 
emperor Kumara Gupta I is styled simply Maharaja Sri 
instead of Mahārājādhirāja Sri has been interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that he was possibly deprived 
by his enemies of his status as paramount sovereign. But 


1 Qf. Fleet, CII, p. 55 n. | 

? Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1919-20, 99 f. 

3 CII, iii, p. 55. | 

4 SBE, XXII, 292. Cf. the legend Pusamitasa found on Bhītā seals in characters 
of the Kusbān period or ^ somewhat earlier date (J RAS. 1911, 138). | 

5 Wish., IV, 24. 17; Wilson IX, 213. s Pushyamitra and Pafuritra and others to 
the number of 13 will rule over Mekalā.'" The commentary, however, distinguishes 
the 13 Pusbyamitra- Patumitras from the 7 Mekalas. But from the context it ts *pparent 
that the position of the Pusbyamitras was between the Māhisbyas (people of Mabish- 
mati?) and the Mekalas in the Nerbudda valley, if not in a pert of the country of the 
Mekaolas thomsalves. Cf. Fleet, JRAS, 1889, 228; cf. also Bhīļā seals. 
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> theory i is rendered improbable by the Damodarpur plate 
of about the same date where Kumira is given full imperial 
POE It may be noted in this connection that in several 
m andon certain coins, his immediate predecessors, 
too, are simply called Raja or Maharaja. 

The assumption of the title Vyüghra-bala-parükrama 
by Kumāra may possibly indicate that he attempted to 
repeat the southern venture of his grandfather and penetrate 
into the tiger-infested forest territory beyond the Nerbudda. 
Expansion towards the south is also indicated by a find 
of 1,395 coins in the Satara District.‘ But the imperial 
troops must have met with disaster. The fallen fortunes 
of the Gupta family were restored by prince Skanda 
Gupta who may have been appointed his father’s warden 
in the Ghazipur region, the Atavi or Forest Country of 
ancient times.* 

The only queen of Kumara I named in the genealogical 
portion of extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. He had at 
least two sons, viz., Pura Gupta, son of Anantadevi, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is, in the opinion 
of some scholars, not given in the inscriptions. Sewell, 
however, suggests that it was Devakī.” This is not an un- 
likely assumption as otherwise the comparison of the widowed 
Gupta empress with Krishna's mother in verse 6 of the Bhitari 
Pillar Inscription will be less explicable. Hiuen Tsang 
calis Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-kio-to) or Budha Gupta,‘ a 
son of Sakrüditya. The only predecessor of Budha Gupta 
who had a synonymous title was Kumara Gupta I who 
is called Mahendraditya on coins. Mahendra is the same 

1 Allan, p. cxxx. 

2 Cf. the Bhitarī Inscription. 

3 Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 349. 

The name PFo.to-kio-to bas been restored as Buddha Gupta. But we have no 
independent evidence regarding the existence of « king named Buddha Gupta about 
this period. The synchronism of his successor’s successor Bālāditya with Mihirakuls 


indicates that the king meant was Badha Gupta, see p. 501 post., cf. also Ind. Ant., 
1885, 251 n. 


.- 
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as Sakra. The use of terms conveying the same meaning 
as titles and epithets was not unknown in the Gupta period. 
Vikramaditya was also called Vikramünka. Skanda Gupta 
is called both Vikramaditya and Kramāditya, both the words 
meaning ''puissant like the sun'' or ‘“striding like the 
sun." If Sakraditya of Hiuen Tsang be identical with 
Mahendraditya or Kumüra I, Budha Gupta was a son 
of Kumara. Another son of the latter was possibly 
Ghatotkacha Gupta.’ 


^ 

1 The Tumain Inscription referred to by Mr. Garde; cf. slso tbe Basárh seal 
mentioning Šrī Ghat tkacha Gupta. The exact relationship with Kumára is, however, 
not atated in tbe inscription. 
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SECTION III. ŠKANDA GUPTA VIKRAMADITYA. 


According to the evidence of the Ārya-Maūjušrī-mūla- 
kalpa, confirmed by epigraphic testimony, the immediate 
successor Of Mahendra, i. e., Kumara Gupta I, was Skanda 
Gupta. In aninteresting paper read before the members of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggested 
that after Kumāra's death, which apparently took place 
while the struggle with the Pushyamitras was still un- 
decided, there was a fratricidal war in which Skanda Gupta 
came off victorious after defeating his brothers including Pura 
Gupta, the rightful claimant, and rescued his mother just as 
Krishna rescued Devaki. Dr. Majumdar observed that 
the omission of the name of the mother of Skanda Gupta in 
the genealogy given in the Bibàr and Bhitari Stone Pillar 
Inscriptions indicated that she was not the chief queen and 
Skanda ‘ had no natural claim to the throne.’ The rightful 
beir of Kumara was Pura Gupta, the son of the Mahddevt 
Anantadevi. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of ordinary queens in inscriptions. 
The mother of Princess Prabhāvatī, Kuberanāgā, was not 
the chief queen of Cbandra Gupta II.* No doubt the title 
Mahddevt is once given to her in the Poona plates of her 
daughter in the year 13, but it is not repeated in the 
Riddbapur plates of the year 19 where she is called 
simply Kuberanüga devi without the prefix Mahādevt, 
whereas Kumāra-devī, Datta-devī and even ber own 
daughter, Prabhāvatī-guptā «are styled Mahddevis. The 


1 Cf. the Bhitarf Inscription. JASB, 1921 (N. B. XVII), 253 f. 
3 JASB, 1924, 68. 
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contrast is full of significance and we know as a matter 
of fact that the real Mahddevi (chief queen) of Chandra 
Gupta II was Dhruva-devi or Dhruva-Svāminī. Though 
Kuberanāgā was not the principal consort (agramahishī) 
of her husband, she is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of her daughter. On the other hand the names of queens, 
the mothers of kings, are sometimes omitted. In the 
genealogical portion of the Banskhera and Madhuban plates 
the name of Yaáomati as Harsha's mother is not mentioned, 
but in the Sonpat and the Nalanda seals* she 1s mentioned 
both as the mother of Rajya-vardhana and as the mother of 
Harsha. Therefore it is not safe to draw conclusions from 
a comparison of genealogies given on seals and those 
given in ordinary prašastis. From a comparative study of 
the seals and plaques referred to above on the one 
hand and ordinary panegyrical epigrapbs on tbe other, 
two facts emerge, viz., (a) genealogies given by the 
records of the former class are fuller than those given 
. * in the others, and (b) names of mothers of reigning kings 
that are invariably given (even though this meant repetition) 
in documents of the first group are sometimes omitted by 
the writers of prašastis, even though they be the names of 
the chief queens. There is no real analogy between the 
genealogy on the Bhitari seal and that in the Pillar Inscrip- 
tions. A seal should be compared to another seal and an 
ordinary prasasti with another document of the same class. 
The Pala inscriptions mention Lajja, the queen of 
Vigraba | ala I, and mother of Narayana Pala, but do not 
mention the queen of Narayana Pala, who was the mother of 
Rajya Pala. They again mention Bhagyadevi, the queen of 
Rajya Pala and mother of Gopāla II. In the lšāņagad 


1 The name ofthe father of a reigning king is aleo sometimes omitted (cf. 


Kielhorn's N. Ins., Nos. 461, 465). i 
| f A. R. of the ASI, Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44; Ep Ind , XXI. WN. 
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Inscription of Mahi Pala I we have a reference to his 
great-grandmother Bhāgyadevī, but no mention of his 
own mother. The omission of the name of Skanda's 
mother in genealogical lists is, at best, an argumentum ex 
silentio which can only be accepted if it can be proved that 
the mention of the name of the chief royal consort was 
compulsory, and tbat the mention of the name of an 
ordinary queen was prohibited. The case of Kuberanaga 
shows that there was no rule prohibiting the mention of 
a Gupta queen who was not the principal consort of an 
emperor." 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession, 
we should remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra Gupta II suggest that the ablest among tbe prin- 
ces was chosen irrespective of any claim arising out of 
birth. 

There is nothing to show tbat the struggle at the end of 
Kumāra”s reign, referred to in the Bhitari Pillar inscription, 


was a fratricidal conflict. The relevant text of the inscrip- 
tion runs thus :— 


Pitari divam upētē viplutdm vamisa-lakshmim 
bhuja-bala-vijit-ārir-yyah pratishthapya bhüyah 
jitam-iti paritoshan mütaram sāsra-nettrārm 
hata-ripur-iva Krishna Devakim-abhyupetah 


I We have already seen ibatin tbe opinion of Sewell the name of Fkanda's 
mother is actually mentioned in one epigraph. According to that scholar ber name 
was Devaki. “The comparison with Krisbņa's mother (who, with all her misfor- 
tunes, did not experience the paogs of widowbood), in the Bhitar] Inscription would be 
less explicable, if not altogether pointless, if Devaki was not tbe name of the mother 
of Skands Gupte as well as that of Brpisbņa. Why were Krishna and Devaki 
thought of in connection with tbe victory over hostile powers, instead of, say, 
Skande (Karttikeya) and Parvati, Indra or Visbgu and Aditi, by the ponegyrist of 
Skanda Gupta who is compared to Šakra (Sakropama, Kahaum Inscription) and 
Viabgu (Sriparikshiptaeakshü, Junāgaģh epigraph)? A possible explanation is that 
the name o! bis mother coupled with her miserable plight suggested to the court- 
poet comparison with Erishņa and Devaki. 
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' Who, when (bis) father had attained heaven (i.e., 
died), vanquished (his) enemies by the strength of (bis) 
arm, and steadied once more the drifting fortunes of his 
family ; and then exclaiming ‘the victory has been won ' 
betook himself, like Krishna, when his enemies had been 
slain, to his weeping mother, Devaki.'' ' 

The hostile powers (ari), who made the Varmša-lakshmi, 
goddess of family fortune, of Skanda Gupta *'* ripluta,'' 
* convulsed,' after the death of his father, were apparently 
enemies of the Gupta family, i.e., outsiders not belonging to 
the Gupta line. As a matter of fact the antagonists expressly 
mentioned in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription were outsiders, 
e.g., the Pushyamitras ? and the Hünas. There is not the 
sligbtest reference to a fratricidal war. There is no doubt 
a passage in the Junagadh inscription of Skanda which says 
that '' the goddess of fortune and splendour (Lakshmi) of 
her own accord selected (Skanda) as her husband (svayam 
varayamchaküra)...having discarded all the other sons 
of kings (manujendra-putra).'” But ‘* stayameva šriyā 
grihita '' ‘‘ accepted by Sri or Lakshmi of ber own accord "' 
is an epithet which is applied by Prabhakara-vardhana, 
shortly before bis death, to Harsha whose devotion to his 
elder brother is well-known. That Skanda Gupta like 
Harsha was considered to be the favourite of the Goddess 
of Luck is well-known. Attention may be invited 
to the Lakshmi type of his coins” and the epithet Sri- 
parikshipta-vakshah “(whose breast is embraced by Sri, 

1 For tbe reference to Devaki, see Vishnu Purana, v. TÀ. 

1 ven if the reference be merely to '' amifras "' (see ante. p 179), these amitras 
could not have included an elder brother, as tie passage "' kshitipa-charana pithe sthà- 
pita came pada}. '' placed this) left foot on à foot-*tool which was ihe king tof that 
hostile power himself’ clearly shows. The expression samudita bola kosha ( whose 
power and wealth bad risen ) would be “hiogularly inappropriate in the one ot the 
rigbtful heir to the imperial throne of the Guptas with its enormous resources existing 


for several generations, and can only point to a parcens power that bad suddenly 


leaped to fame. 
3 Allan, p. xcix. 
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oce, Lakshmi)'" occurring in the Junagadh Inscription. 
The panegyrist of the emperor refers to a svayambara in the 
|J right epic style. A svayambara naturally presupposes an 
assemblage of princes, not necessarily of one particular 
family, in which all the suitors are discarded excepting one. 
But there is no inseparable connection between a svayam- 
bara and a fight, and, even when it is followed by a fight, the 
combatants are hardly ever princes who are sons of tbe same 
king. The epigraphic passage referring to Lakshmi's 
svayambara, therefore, does not necessarily imply that 
there was a struggle between the sons of Kumāra in which 
Skanda came off victorious. It only means that among the 
princes he was specially fortunate and was considered to 
be the best fitted to rule because of the valiant fight he had 
put up against the enemies of the empire. In the Allahabad 
prasasti we have a similar passage :—‘ ‘who (Samudra Gupta) 
being looked at with envy by the faces, melancholy through 
the rejection of themselves, of others of equal birth...was 
bidden by his father, —who exclaiming ‘verily he is worthy’ 
embraced him—to govern ofa surety the whole world.'' 
It may be argued that there is no proof that Skanda was 
selected by Kumāra. On the contrary he is said to have 
been selected by Lakshmi of her own accord. But such 
was also the case with Harsha. Skanda like Harsha was 
called upon to save the empire of his forbears at a time 
when the fortunes of the imperial family were at a low ebb, 
and both these eminent men owed their success to their 
own prowess. The important thing to remember is that 
the avowed enemies of Skanda Gupta mentioned in his 
inscriptions were outsiders like the Pushyamitras, Hūņas ' 
and Mlechchhas. * The manujendra-putras of the Junagadh 
inscription are mentioned only «s disappointed suitors, not 
as defeated enemies, comparable to the brothers of Samudra 


I Rbitari Tne. 
3 Junāgadb Ins. 
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Gupta who were discarded by Chandra Gupta I. We are, 
therefore, inclined to think that as the tottering Gupta 
empire was saved from its enemies (e.g., the Pushyamitras) 
by Skanda Gupta it was he who was considered to bethe best 
fitted to rule. There is no evidence that his brothers 
disputed his claim and actually fought for the crown. 
There is nothing to show tbat Skanda shed his brothers’ 
blood and that the epithets '* amalātmā,'* ‘ pure-souled,’ 
and parahitakārī, ‘ the benefactor of others,’ applied to 
him in the Bhitari inscription and coin legends,’ were 
unjustified. 

The view that Skanda Gupta was the immediate successor 
of Kumara Gupta I seems to be confirmed by a verse in 
the Arya-Mafijusri-müla-kalpa ? which runs thus : — 


Samudrākhya nripašchaiva 
Vikramašchaiva kirtitah 
Mahendra nripavaro mukhyah 
Sakdrddyam ata param 
Devarājākhya nümüsau yugādhame. 


It is impossible not to recognise in the kings (nripa) 
Samudra, Vikrama, Mahendra and ‘* Sakaradya ' ' mentioned 
in the verse, the great Gupta emperors Samudra Gupta, 
Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya, Kumara Gupta I Mahendra- 
ditya, and Skanda Gupta. ° 

Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kramāditya and 
Vikramaditya.‘ The passage from the Maijuséri-müla-kalpa 


Allan, Gupta Coins, cxxi. 
Vol. T, el. Ganapati SástrT, p. £25. 
THQ, 1082 p. 352 
Allan, Catologue. pp. 117, 122; cf. Fleet, CIT, p. 53 :— 
'"Vinaya-bala-sunitair. vvlksamena krāmēņā 
pratidinam-abhiyogād ipsitam yena labdhrā-'" 

The epithet Kramā.itya is found on certain gold coins of the heavy Archer type 
as well as on silver isauea of the Garuda and bull and altar types. The more famous 
title of VikramidJditys is met with on silver coins of the Altar type. 
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quoted above refers to his appellation Devarāja. The titles 


Vikramaditya and NDevarāja were apparently assumed in 
imitation of his grandfather. The latter epithet reminds 
one further of the name Mahendra given to his father. It 
is also to be noted that in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
Samudra Gupta is extolled as the equal of Indra and other 
gods and in the Kahaum record Skanda Gupta is called 
Sakropama. 

From the evidence of coins and inscriptions we know 
that Skanda ruled from A. D. 455 toc. 467. The first 
achievement of the monarch was the resuscitation of the 
Gupta Empire and the recovery of lost Provinces. From an 
inseriptional passage we learn that while preparing to restore 
the fallen fortunes of his family he was reduced to such 
straits that he had to spend a whole night sleeping on the 
bare earth. Line twelve of the Bhitarī Inscription tells us 
that when Kumara Gupta I had attained heaven, Skanda 
conquered his enemies by the strength of bis arms. From 
the context it seems that these enemies were the Pushya- 
mitras '' whose power and wealth had (suddenly) gone up.'' 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was followed by 
conflicts with the Hünas ' and probably also with the Vaka- 
takas in which the emperor was presumably victorious in 
the end. ‘The invasion of the Hünas took place not later 
than A.D. 458 if we identify them with the Mlechchhas or 
barbarian uitlanders of the Junagadh inscription. The 
memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of king Vikramaditya, son of Mahendrāditya of 
Ujjain, in Somadeva's Kathd-sarit-sdgara.* Central India 
and Suráshtra seem to have been the vulnerable parts of the 


1 The Hügas are mentioned not only jn inscriptions, but in the Mahābhārata. the 
Purāņas, the Ftaghucarifa and, later, in the Harsha-charita and the Nifirākyāmrita of 
gom adeva. The Lalita Vistara (trinslated by Dhur.neraksba, d A.D. 313) mentions 
the Hánalipi (Ind. Ant., 1913. p. 266). 

3 Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xlix. 
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Gupta empire. The Bālāghāt plates * refer to Narendrasena 
Vākātaka, son of Skanda Gupta's cousin Pravarasena II, as 
“< Kosala-Mekala-Malav-ddhipatyabhyarchita $āsana '" "whose 
commands were treated with respect by the lords of Kosala 
(Upper Mahānadī Valley), Mekala (Upper Valley of the 
Nerbudda), and Mālava (probably Eastern Mālwa).' The 
Junagadh inscription tells us that Skanda ‘* deliberated for 
days and nights before making up his mind who could be 
trusted with the important task of guarding the lands of the 
Suràshtras." Allan deduces from this and from the words 
** sarpeshu dešeshu vidhāya goptrin,’’ * appointing protectors 
in all the provinces" that the emperor was at particular 
pains to appoint a series of Wardens of the Marches to protect 
his dominions from future invasion. One of these Wardens 
was Parnadatta,! governor of Surāshtra. In spite of all his 
efforts Skanda Gupta could not, however, save the westernmost 
part of his empire from future troubles. During his lifetime 
he, no doubt, retained his hold over Surāshtra, the Cambay 
. coast and the adjoining portions of continental Gujarat and 
Malwa.” But his successors do not appear to have been 
so fortunate. Not a single inscription or coin has yet been 
discovered which shows that Surāshtra and Western Malwa 
formed parts of the Gupta empire after the death of Skanda 
Gupta. On the contrary Harishena Vakataka, grandson of 


1 Ep. Ind., IX, p. 271. 

2 Persian Farna-düta seems, according to Jarl Charpentier, to be the form under- 
lying the name Parņa-datta (J RAS, 1931, 140; Aiyangar Com. Vol., 15). 

3 The inclusion of Surüshtra within his empire is proved by the Junāgaģb ins- 
cription and that of the Cambay coast by silver coins of the * Bull type." The type was 
imitated by Krishna raja (Allan, ci), whois to be identified with the king of that 
name belonging to the Katachehori family, Krishna’s son and successor, Sathkara - 
gans, approprintes tbe epitheta of the great Samudra Gupte. His son Buddharāja 
effected the conquest of Eastern Malwa early in the seventh century A. D. (c. 608 
A.D.; Vadner plates, Ep. Tod., xii, 31 T.f see also Marshal!, A Guide to SáAchi, 
p. 210). The dynasty was overthrown by the early Chalukyas and it is interesting to 
note that three of the characteristic epithets of Samudra Gupta are applied to the 
Chalukya Vijaya-rāja in the Kairā graot; Fleet, CIT, 14, 
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claims victories over Lata (South Gujarat) 
| nd vati. (diskriot around Ujjain) besides Triküta in the 
. Konkan, Kuntala (the Kanarese country), Andhra (the 
. Telugu country), Kalinga (South Orissa and adjoining 
tracts), and Kosala (Upper Mahānadī Valley), while the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi (Wala in the peninsular portion of 
Gujarat) gradually assume independence. 

‘The later years of Skanda seem to have been tranquil.' 
The emperor was helped in the work of administration by 
a number of able governors like Parnadatta, viceroy of the 
west, Sarvanāga, District Officer (Vishayapati) of Antarvedi 
or the Gangetic Doāb, and Bhimavarman, the ruler of tbe 
Kosam region.” Chakrapilita, son of Parnadatta, restored 
in A.D. 457-58 the embankment forming the lake Sudaršana 
which had burst two years previously. 

The emperor continued the tolerant policy of his 
forefathers. Himself a Bhāgavata or worshipper of Krishna- 
Vishnu, be and his officers did not discourage followers of 
other sects, €.g., Jainas and devotees of the Sun. The people 
were also tolerant. The Kahaum inscription commemorates 
the erection of Jaina images by a person ** full of affection 
for Brāhmaņas." The Indore plate records a deed by a 
Bráhmana endowing a lamp in a temple of the Sun. 














1 Cf, the Kabaum Ins. 

3 The inclusion within Skanda s empirg of provinces lying stil! further to the east 
is proved by the Bhitari and Bihar Pillar Inscriptions and possibly by gold coins of the 
Archer type struck on a standard of 144'6 grains of metal. Allan, p. xeviii, 118, 

3 Cj. The Pabidpur epigraph of tbe year 1:9 (A. D. 479) which records ^ donation 
made by a Brábmaps couple for the worship of the Divine Arbate, i.s., the Jinas, 





CHAPTER XII. THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued) : 
THE LATER GUPTAS. 


Vasvaukasārāmatibhūya sāham 

Saurājya vaddhotsavayā bibhutya 

Samagrasaktau tvayi Stiryavamsye 

Sati prapannā karuņāmavasthām 
—Raghuvamsam. 


SECTION I. SURVIVAL OF THE GUPTA POWER AFTER 
SKANDA GUPTA. 


It is now admitted on all bands that the reign of 
Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 467. When he passed 
away tbe empire declined,” especially in the west, but did 


. not wholly perish. We have epigraphic as well as literary 


evidence of the continuance of the Gupta empire in parts of 
Central and Eastern India in the latter half of the fifth as 
well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The Damodar- 
pur plates, the Sarnath Inscriptions” and the Eran epigrapb 


^ of Budha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 to 496 the Gupta 


empire extended from Bengal to Eastern Malwa. The Betul 
plates of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Samkshobha, dated in the 
year 199 G E., $.e., 518 A.D., ‘during the enjoyment of 
sovereignty by the Gupta King,’ * testify to the fact that the 
Gupta sway at this period was acknowledged in Dabhala, 
which included the Tripuri Vishaya (Jabbalpur region). ° 
1 Smith, the Ozford History of India, additions and corrections, p. 171, end. 
2 For the causes of decline, see Calcutta Review, April, 1930, p. 36 fT ; post 531 fl. 
y A.S.I. Report, 1914-15 ; Hindusthan Review, Jan., 1915; JBORS, IV, 844 f. 
t Sríimatt pracardhamüna-cijaga-rdj ye sashcalsara-Áate naca-navaty uttare Gupta- 
nrfpa-rájga-bhuktau. “Jn the glorious, augmenting and victorious reign, in a century 
of yeara increased by ninety-nine, in the enjoyment of sovereigoty by the Gupta King.'' 
5 Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 984-87. DPabbālā = later Dáhala. 
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Another inscription of Sarnkshobha found in the valley near 
the village of Khoh in Baghélkhand, dated in A.D. 528, 
proves that the Gupta empire included some of the central 
districts even in A.D. 528.’ Fifteen years later the grant of a 
village in the Kotivarsha Vishaya (Dinajpur District) of 
Pundravardhana-bhukti (North Bengal) * during the reign of 
Parama-daivata (the Supreme Divinity) Parama-bLhattāraka 
(the Supreme Lord) Mahārājādhirāja (King of Kings) Sri...... 
...«..Gupta,’’? shows that the Gupta dominions at this 
period included the eastern as well as the central provinces. 
Towards the close of the sixth century a Gupta king, a 
contemporary of Prabhakara-vardhana of the Pushyabhuti * 
family of Srikamtha (Thānēsar), was ruling in '*' Mālava.'' * 


Fleet, CII, III, pp. 113-16. 

Ep. Ind., XV, p. 113 ff. Corrected in Ep. Ind., XVII (Jan., 1924), p. 193. 
This seems to be the correct spelling and not Pusbpabhüti (Ep. Ind., I, 68). 
"Müálava'' seems to have been under the direct rule of the Guptas in the 
latter part of the sixth and the commencement of the seventh century. Magadha 
was probably administered by local rulera like Mahārāja Kumārāmātya Nandana 
(A.D. 551-2?) of the Amauna plate, Ep. Ind., X, 49, and the Varmans (cf. 
N&gürjuni Hill Cave Ins., CII, 226 ; also Pūrņavarmau mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
and Deva-varman, 1A, X, 110), For a detailed discussion see Hay Chaudhuri, 
JBORS, XV, parts ff and io (1929, pp 651 f.). The precise location and extent 
of the '" Málava ` of the later Guptas cannot be determined. In Ep. Ind., V, 229, 
the Dandandyaka Anantapāls, a feudatory of Vikramáditya VI, is said to have 
subdued the Sapta Mūlava countries up to the Himālaya Mountains. This proves 
thet there were as many as seven countries called Mālsva (cf. also Rice, Mysore 
and Coorg, 16). These were probably : (1) The country of the * Mālavas" in the 
Western. Ghats /Kanarese Districts, p. 569), (2) Mo-la-po (Málavaka-dhàára of Valabhi 
grants) on tbe Mabi governed by the Maitrakas, (8) Avanti in the wider sense of the 
term ruled by the Kaļachehuris or Kalacburis of the Abbona plates (sixth century) 
and by a Brábmags family in the time of Hiuen Tsang the Chinese pilgrim, 
(4) Pūrra-Mālava (round Bhilsa), (6) District round Prayágs, Kaušāmbī and Fatehpur 
in U. P. (Smith, EHT, 4th ed., p. 350n.; THQ, 1931, 150 f.; cf. JRAS, 1903, 561), 
(6) part of eastern Rājputēns, (7) Cis-Sutlej districte of the Pañjšb together with 
some Himālayau territory. The later Guptas probably held (4) and (5) and, at 
times, Magadba as well, The Bhagacata Purana (xii.1.35) whose date is not probably 
far removed from that of the later Guptas, “associates Málava with Arbuda (Abu) aod 
distioguishes it from Avanti, The rulers of Málava and Avanti are also distinguished 
from each other by Rājašekbara io his Viddhadāla bhafjiká, Act IV (p. 121 of Jiva- 
nanda Vidyāsāgara's edition). Early in the seventh century the Guptas seem to have 
Jost Eastern Malwa to the Kaļacbchuris. In the Vadner plates issued from Vidié& 
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Two sons of this king, Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta 
were appointed to wait upon the princes Rajya-vardhana and 
Harsha of Thānēsar. From the  Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena we learn that the fame of the father of Madhava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsha,* marked with honour of 
victory in war over Susthitavarman, doubtless a king of 
Kāmarūpa, was constantly sung on the banks of the river 
Lohitya or Brahmaputra. This indicates that even in or 
about A.D. 600 (the time of Prabhikara-vardhana) the sway 
of the Gupta dynasty extended from '** Malava’’ to the 
Brahmaputra.” 

In the sixth century Gupta suzerainty was no doubt 
successively challenged by the Huns and their conquerors be- 
longing to the Mandasor and Maukhari families. In the first 
half of the seventh century the Guptas lost Vidišā to the 
Katachchuris and their power in the Ganges Valley was 
overshadowed by tbat of Harsha. But, after the death of the 
great Kanauj monarch, the Gupta empire was sought to be 
revived by Adityaséna, son of Madhava Gupta, who “‘ ruled 
the whole earth up to the shores of the oceans, performed 
the Agvamedha and other great sacrifices and assumed the 
titles of Parama-bhattdraka and Mahārājādhirāja. 


(Besnagar) in or about A.D. 608, a Katachchuri king, Sathkaragapa, receives epithets 
tha: sre palpably borrowed from the Allahabad Prašasti of Samudra Gupta. The 
overthrow of the Katachchuris was effected by the early Chalukyas of Badami and South 
Gujarat. Fleet points out (CII, 14) that three of the epithets of Samudra Gnpts are 
applied to tbe Chalokya chieftain Vijaya-rāja in the Kaira grant of the year 394 (IA, 
VII, 248). Adityasena of the later Gupta family, who ruled in the second balf of tbe 
seventh century A.D., seems to be referred toin Nepalese inscriptions as * King of 
Magadha.' Magadha, now replaced Eastern Malwa as the chief centre of Gupta power. 

1 Cf. Hoernle in JRAS, 1903, 561. 

* An allusion to the later Guptas seems to occur in the Küdambari, Verse 10, 
of Bina which says that the lotus feet of Kubera, the poet's great-grandfather, were 


worshipped by many a Gupta : — = 


Babhūva Vatsydyana cama sambhaco 
dvijo jagadgitaguņo* granth satàm 
aneka Guptdrchita pāda pankajah 
Kubara nāmārša ica Scayambhuvah. 
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SECTION II. Pura GUPTA AND NARASIMHA GUPTA 
BALADITYA. 


We shall now proceed to give an account of Skanda 
Gupta’s successors. The immediate successor of the great 
emperor seems to have been his brother Pura Gupta. The 
existence of this king was unknown till the discovery of the 
Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, and its publication 
by Smith and Hoernle.' The seal describes Pura Gupta as 
the son of Kumara I by the queen Anantadevi, and does not 
mention Skanda Gupta. The mention of Pura Gupta 
immediately after Kumara with the prefix tat-pād-ānudkyāta 
'" meditating on, or attached to, the feet of '" (Kumara), 
does not necessarily prove that Pura Gupta was the 
immediate successor of his father, and a contemporary 
and rival of his brother or half-brother Skanda Gupta.’ 
In the Manahali grant Madanapāla is described as Sri- 
Rāmapāla-Detva-pād-ānudhyāta, although he was preceded 
by his elder brother Kumārapāla. In Kielhorn's Northern 
Inscription No. 39, Vijayapāla is described as the suc- 
cessor of Kshitipála, although he was preceded by his 

1 JASB, 1889 pp. 84-105. 

© The omission of Skanda's name in the Bbitārī real of his brother's grandson 
does mt oecessa-cily imply that the relations between him and Pura's family were 
unfriendly as sugge-ted by Mr. R. D. Banerji (cf. Annals of the Bhand. Ins., 1915-19, 
pp. 74-75). The name of Pulakešin II is omitted in an inscription of his brother and 
Yuvarāja Vishņuvardbana (Sātārā grant, Ind, Ant., 1890 pp. 227f.). The name of 
Bboja II of the Imperial Pratihára dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabgarh 
Inscription of his nephew Mahendrapāla IT, but it is mentioned in an inscription 
of bis brother Vin&yakapAla, the father of Mahendrapāla. Besides, there was no 
custom prohibiting the mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. M ingaleša 
and Govinda II are mentione in the inscriptions of their rivals and their des‘endanta. 
On the other hand even an ancestor of a reizaing king was sometimes omitted, e.g., 


Rudrasena II i» omitted in one Ajaptá inscription, Dbarapāļļa is omitted in his son's 
inscription (Kielborn, N. Ins., No. 464). 
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brother Devapala... Smith and Allan have shown that 
Skanda ruled over the whole empire including the 
eastern and the central as well as many of the western 
provinces. He may have lost some of his districts in the 
Far West. But the coin-types of the successors of Kumara 
Gupta, with the exception of Skanda Gupta and Budha 
Gupta, show that none of them could have had held sway in 
the lost territories of Western India. Epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence clearly indicates that there was no room 
for a rival Mahārājādhirāja in Northern India including 
Bihar and Bengal during the reign of Skanda Gupta. 
He was a man of mature years at the time of bis death 
cir. A.D. 467. His brother and successor Pura Gupta, 
too, must have been an old man at that time. It 1s, 
therefore, not at all surprising that he bad a very short 
reign and died some time before A.D. 473 when his grand- 
son Kumara Gupta II was ruling. The name of Pura 
Gupta’s queen has been read by various scholars as Sri 
Vatsadevi, Vainyadevi or Sri Chandradevi. She was the 
mother of Narasirnha Gupta Bālāditya. 

The coins of Pura Gupta are of the heavy Archer type 
apparently belonging to the eastern provinces of the 
empire of his predecesors. Some of the coins hitherto 
attributed to him have the reverse legend Sri Vikramah * 
and possible traces of the fuller title of Vikramaditya. 
Allan identifies him with king Vikramaditya of Ayodhyā, 
father of Baladitya, who was a patron of Buddhism through 


1 Kielhorn, Ins. No. SI. 

s When sons succeed a father or mother after a prolonged reign tbey are usually 
well advanced in yeara. [In the case of Skanda Gupta we know that already in A.D. 
455 he was old enough to lead the struggle against all the enemies of his house and 
empire in aucees sion. E 

3 Ep. Ind., XXT, 77; ASI, AR, 1934-35, 63. 

4 Allan, pp. xxx, xewiii. 

8 Mr. S. K. Sarasvati attributes these coins to Badha Gupta (Indiam Culture, I, 
693). As to the title Vikramaditya, see Allan, p. cxx!1, 
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h the influence of Vasubandhu. The importance of this 

= identification lies in the fact that it proves that the 
immediate successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital 
at Ayodhya probably till the rise of the Maukharis. 
If the spurious Gaya plate is to be believed Ayodhya 
was the seat of a Gupta jaya-skandhüvüra, or ‘camp of 
victory, as early as the time of Samudra Gupta. The 
principal capital of Bālāditya and his successors appears 
to have been Kasi.’ 

The identification proposed ' by Allan also suggests that 
Pura Gupta could not have flourished much later than 
472 A.D., for a Chinese history of the Indian patriarchs 
belonging to that year mentions ‘‘ Ba-su-ban-da.'' *. 

The evidence of the Bharsar hoard seems to show 
that a king styled Prakagaditya came shortly after Skanda 
Gupta. Prakasaditya may be regarded as possibly a biruda or 
secondary epithet of Pura Gupta or of one of his immediate 
successors. Even if we think with Allan that Pura had 
the title Vikramaditya there is no inherent improbability 
in his having an additional Aditya title. That the same 
king might have two '' Aditya'' names is proved by the 
cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramaditya and Kramaditya) 
and Sīlāditya Dharmāditya of Valabhi. But the identifica- 
tion of Prakasaditya still remains sub judice. His coins are 
of the combined horseman and lion-slayer type. The 
‘horseman type" was associated with the southern 
provinces of the empire of the Early Guptas* and the lion- 
slayer type with the north." 

Pura Gupta was succeeded by his son Narasirnha Gupta 
Baladitya. This king has been identified with king 
Bālāditya whose troops are represented by Hiuen Tsang 


CIT, 285. k. 
JRAS, 1905, 40. 
Allan, p. Ixxxvi. 
Ibid, xci, ` 
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as having imprisoned the tyrant Mibirakula. It has been 
overlooked that Hiuen 'Tsang's Baladitya was the imme- 
diate successor of Tathagata Gupta’ who was himself the 
immediate successor of Bud(d)ha Gupta? whereas Narasimha 
Gupta  Baladitya was the son and successor of Pura 
Gupta who in his turn was the son of Kumara Gupta I 
and the successor of Skanda Gupta. The son and successor 
of Hiuen Tsang's Bālāditya was Vajra? while the son and 
successor of Narasimha was Kumara Gupta II. It is 
obvious that the conqueror of Mihirakula was not the son 
of Pura Gupta but an altogether different individual." The 
existence of several kings of the eastern part of the Madhya- 
dēša having the biruda Bālāditya is proved by the Sarnath 
Inscription of Prakatāditya.” Narasimha Gupta must have 
died in or about the year A.D. 473. He was succeeded by 
his son Kumara Gupta II Kramaditya by queen Mitra- 
devi." 

The coins of Narasirnha and his successor belong to two 
varieties of the Archer type. One class of these coins was, 
according to Allan, apparently intended for circulation in 
the lower Ganges valley, and the other may have been 


1 Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111. Siyu-ki. II, p. 168. 

$ Fo-to-kioto. Beal, Fleet and Watters render the term by Buddha Gupta, a 
name unknown to imperial Gupta epigraphy. The synchroniem of bis second suc- 
cessor Bālāditya with Mibirakula proves that Budha Gupta is meant, see p. 501 post. 

3 Yuen Chwang, II, p. 165. 

4 Drs. Bhattasali and Basik, who uphold the identification of Hiuen Tsang's 
Bālāditya with tbe son of Pura Gupta do not apparently attach due weight to the 
evidence of the Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111. which, as we shall see later on, is corro- 
borated by the combined testimony of tbe Sārnātb inscription of Prakatüditya and the 
Ārya-Mafiju-čri-mūla. kalpa. The evidence of these documents suggests that Hiven 
Taang's Bálüditya was identical with Bhinu Gupta and was the father of Prakatáditya 
and Vajra 

CII, p. 285. A Bālāditya is mentigned in the Nālandā Stone Inscription of 
Yaésovarman (Ep. Ind., 1029, Jan., 38). 

6 Itis suggested in Ep. Ind., xxi, 77 (clay seals of Nalanda) and ASI, AR 
1934-35, 63, that the name of Kumāra Gupta's mother has to be read as Mitradevi and 
not Srimat! devi or Lakshrmidevi. 
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SECTION III. Kumara Gupta II. 


Kumara Gupta II of the Bhitari seal, son of Narasimha 
Gupta, has been identified with Kramāditya of certain coins 
of the Archer type that are closely connected with the issues 
of Narasimha Baladitya. He is also identified with king 
Kumira Gupta mentioned in the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
Inscription of the year 154 G.E., i.e., A.D. 473-74. Drs. 
Bhattasali, Basák and some other scholars think tbat the 
Kumāra Guptas of the Bhitari seal and the Sarnath epigraph 
were distinct individuals. The former places Kumāra, son 
of Narasimha, long after A.D. 500.* But his theory is 
based upon the doubtful identification of Narasimha with 
the conqueror of Mihirakula. According to Dr. Basak 
Kumara of the Sarnath Inscription was the immediate 
successor of Skanda. In his opinion there were two 
rival Gupta lines ruling simultaneously, one consisting 
of Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath and Budha, the other 
comprising Pura, Narasimha and his son Kumara 
of the Bhitari seal. But there is not the slightest 
evidence of a partition of the Gupta empire in the 
latter half of the fifth century A.D. On the contrary ins- 
criptions and coins prove that both Skanda and Budha 
ruled over the whole empire from Bengal to the West. 
We have already seen that according to the Arya- Mafijusri 
müla-kalpa the kingdom of Balikhya, i.e., Bālāditya and 
his successor Kumara embraced the Purva-deša (Eastern 
India) including Gauda (Western and part of Northern 


* 
1 Seo ASI, AR, 1914-15, 124, Hindusthan Review, Jan., 1918, Ann. Bhand, Inst., 
1918-19, 67 M. and JBORS, iv, 344, 412, for the views of Venis, Pathak, Panday, 


Pannalall and others. 
2 Dacca Review, May and June, 1920, pp. 54-57. 





he 


Sas gn). ! How can we reconcile the rule of these kings 


with the contemporary sovereignty of a rival line represent- 
ed by Skanda and Budha? ‘There is no cogent reason for 
doubting the identity of Kumara of the Bhitari seal with his 
namesake of the Sarnath inscription. 

Kumara II's reign must have terminated in or about 
the year A.D. 476-77, the first known date of Budha 
Gupta.2 The reigns of Pura, Narasiraha and Kumara II 
appear to be abnormally short, amounting together to only 
ten years (A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a unique 
case. In Vengi three Eastern Chalukya monarchs, viz., 
Vijayaditya IV, his son Ammaraja I, and Ammarāja s son, 


. another Vijayāditya, ruled only for seven years and six 


and a half months. In Kaéámira six kings, Süravarman I, 
Partha, Sambhuvardhana, Chakravarman, Unmattavanti and 
Süravarman II, ruled within six years (A.D. 933-39); 
and three generations of kings, viz., Yaš$askara, his uncle 


Varnata, and his son Sarngrāmadeva ruled for ten years 
(A.D. 939-49). 


1 XArya-Mafijuírt-müla kalpa, G. Šāstrī"s ed., pp. 630 f. 

® One ofthe successors oí Kumāra (II), son of Bālāditya, i», according to the 
Argya-Manjudri-müla-kalpa, a prince styled Ukārākhya. That appellation may accord- 
ing to Jayaswal apply to Prakāšāditys, for Allan finds the letters ru or u on his 
coins. But the identification of a prince whose designation was u, Uikürakhya), 
with Budha Gupta (Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, 88), does not seem to be 
plausible. The passsge in the Arya-Manjuíri-müla-kalpa suggests a name like Ups- 
gupta or Upendra. ‘Though there is no direct epigraphic evidence for the name 
Upagupta, tbe existence of such a prince does not seem to be improbable in view of the 
fact that an Upaguptá is mentioned in Maukhari records as the mother of Iššna- 
varman [Aé£trgadh (Fleet, CII, p. 220) and Nàland& (Ep. Ind., XXI, p, 74) seals]. Cf. 
Bháou Gupta and Bhánu Guptá, Harsha Gupta and Harsha Guptā, Mahüsena Gupta 
and Mabásenas Guptā. On the analogy of these cases it is possible that there was 
a prince named Upagupta, apparently the brother of Upa Gupt&. If this surmise be 
correct Upagupta may have to be placed in the same period as the mother of 
Té&navarman, f.e., in the first half of the sixth century A.D., sometime after Budba 
Gupta, Ifu is the initial of Upendra (*"Krishga) and not of Upagupta, it may 
refer to Krisbņa Gupta, just as Somükhya has reference to the Gaudas king Saéánka. 
Deva, successor of Ukárákhya, may in that case be Devnfri Harsha Gupta who was 
severely wounded by enemies who tried to deprive bim of his rightful possessions. 

3 Hultzecb, SII, Vol. I, p. 46. 





SECTION IV. BUDHA GUPTA. 


For Budha Gupta, possibly the successor of Kumara II, we 
have a number of dated inscriptions and coins which prove 
that he ruled for about twenty years (A.D. 477-96). We learn 
from Hiuen Tsang that he was a son of Sakraditya. The 
only predecessor of Budba Gupta who had a title that may 
be equated with the one mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 
was Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya (Mahendra = Sakra). 
It seems probable that Budha was the youngest son of 
Kumara I, and consequently a brother or half-brother of 
Skanda and Pura. Fleet correctly points out that the name 
of Sakraditya’s son as given by Hiuen Tsang is Fo-to-kio-to, 
i.e., Buddha Gupta and not Budha Gupta. Similarly 
Watters shows that Punna-fa-tan-na of the pilgrim is egui- 
valent to Punya-vardhana and not Pundra-vardhana and 
Geiger points out that the name Chi-mi-kia-po-mo mention- 
ed by Wang hiuen tse should be restored as Srī-Megbavar- 
man. But just as there is no proof of the existence of a 
place called Punya-vardhana apart from the well-known 
Pundra-vardhana, and of a king of Ceylon named Meghavar- 
man apart from the well-known Meghavanna, so there 1s no 
proof of the existence of a Gupta king named Buddha apart 
from the well-known Budha Gupta. The synchronism of 
Fo-to-kio-to's second successor Baladitya with Mihirakula 
proves that Budha Gupta is meant. If Fo-to-kio-to is identi- 
fied with Budha Gupta, and his father Sakraditya with 
Mahendraditya (Kumara Gupta D, we understand why Fa 
Hien, who visited India in the time of Chandra Gupta II, 
father of Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya, is silent about 
the buildings at Nalanda constructed by Sakriditya and 
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Budha Gupta about which Hiuen Tsang (in the seventh 
century A.D.) speaks so much. 

Two copper-plate inscriptions, discovered in the village 
of Dāmodarpur in the district of Dinājpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta's empire included Pundravardhana 
bhukti (North Bengal) which was governed by his viceroys 
(Uparika Maharaja) Brahmadatta and Jayadatta.* The 
Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 proves his possession of 
the Kasi country. In A.D. 484-85 the erection of a dhvaja- 
stambha or flag staff in honour of Janardana, i.e., Vishnu, by 
the Maharaja Mātrivisbņu, ruler of Eran, and his brother 
Dhanyavishnu, while the Bhūpati (King) Budha Gupta was 
reigning, and Maharaja Surasmichandra was governing the 
land between the Kālindī (Jumna) and the Narmada, 
(Nerbudda) indicates that Budha Gupta’s dominions in- 
cluded Central India as well as Kasi and North Bengal. 

The coins of this emperor are dated in the year A.D. 
495-96. They continue the peacock-type of the Gupta silver 


coinage that was meant, according to Allan, for circulation + , 


in the central part of the empire. Their legend is the 
claim to be lord of the earth and to have won heaven,— 
found on the coins of Kumāra Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta. 


1 To the reign of this Gupta king belongs also probably the Pábádpur (Rājsbāhi 
District) plate of A.D. 478-79 (Mod. Rec., 1991, 150; Prabāsī, 1338, 671 ; Ep. Ind. 
XX, 59 (f.). For a possible reference to Budha Gupta in Purāņic literature, see Pro. of 
the Secemth Or. Conf., 576. 





SECTION V. Successors OF BuDHA GUPTA. 


According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta was 
succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after whom Baladitya 
succeeded to the empire.’ At this period the supremacy of 
the Guptas in Central India was challenged by the Hun 
king Toramāņa. We have seen that in A.D. 484-85 a 
Maharaja named Mātrivishņu ruled in the Airikina Vishaya 
(Eran in Eastern Malwa, now in the Saugor District of the 
Central Provinces) as a vassal of the emperor Budha Gupta. 
But after his death his younger brother Dhanyavishnu 
transferred his allegiance to Toramāņa. The success of 
the Huns in Central India was, however, short-lived. In 
510-11 we finda general named Goparaja fighting by the 
side of a Gupta king at Eran and king Hastin of the 
neighbouring province of Dabhala to the south-east of Eran 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the Guptas. In A.D. 
518 the suzerainty of the Guptas Is acknowledged 
in the Tripurī vishaya (Jubbalpore District). In the 
year 528-29 the Gupta sway was still acknowledged by 
the Parivrājaka-Mahārāja of Dabhala. The Parivrājakas 
Hastin and Sarnkshobha seem to have been the bul- 
warks of the Gupta empire in the northern part of 
the present Central Provinces. The Harsha-charita of 
Bana recognises the possession of Malava, possibly 
Eastern Malwa, by the Guptas as late as the time of 
Prabhakara-vardhana (cir. A.D. 600). There can be no 
doubt that the expulsion of the Huns from Central India 
was final. The recovery of the Central Provinces was 
probably effected in the time gf Baladitya whose troops are 
represented by Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihira- 


kula, the son and successor of Toramáüna, and set bim at 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168 ; the Life, p. 111. 
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liberty at the request of the Queen Mother. The Hun king 
had to be content with a ''small kingdom in the north.’ It 
is not improbable that Bālāditya was a biruda of the 
** glorious Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on the earth, a 
mighty king, equal to Partha '' along with whom Goparaja 
went to Eran and having fought a very famous battle” 
died shortly before A.D. 510-11.* 


Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Janendra’ 
Vasodharman of Mandasor some time before A.D. 533. Line 


1 Si-yu-ki, p. 171. 

2 In a Nālandā Stone Inscription (Ep. Ind., XX, 43-45) Bālāditya is described 
as a king of irresistible valoar and vanquisher of all foes. The last of tbe Bālādityas 
mentioned in a Sarnath Inscription (Fleet, CIT, 285 f.) bad à son named Prakatāditya 
by his wife Dhavala. Ia the Arya Mafjušrī müla-kalpa (ed. G. Bástri, p. 637 If.) Pakārā- 
khya (Prakataditya) is represented as the son of Bhakārākkya (Blánu Gupta).  Bud- 
dhist tradition thus corroborates the identification, first proposed in these pages, of 
Bālāditya with Bbánu Gupta. Cf. now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47, 
53. An inscription found at Guņšighara near Comills and certain seals at Nālandā 
disclose the existence of a king named (Valjnya Guipta) who ruled in or 
about A.D. 507 and must have been also a contemporary of Mihirakula or of his 
father (Prabārī, 1338, 675; IHO, 1930, 53, 661). The seals give bim the style 
Maháràjüdhirüja (ASI, AR, 1930-34, Pt. I, 230, 249). Dr. D. C. Ganguly identifies 
bim with the Deddasaditya of coins (THQ, 1933, 784, 989). It is tempting to 
identify Vainya Gupta with Tatbágata of H. Tsang. But proof is lacking. 

3 The ascription of the title of Vikramaditya to Yasodharmao of Mandašor, and 
the representation of this chief as m ruler of Ujjain, the father of Siladitya ol Mo-la-po 
and tbe father-in-law of Prabhākara-vardhāva are absolutely unwarranted. Accord- 
ing to Futber Heras (JBORS, 1927, March, 8-9) tbe defeat of Mibirakula at the hands 
of Bālāditya took place after the Hun king's conflict with Yaéodharman. It should, 
however, be remembered that at the time of the war with Bālēditya Mibirakula was a 
paramount sovereign to whom the king of Magadba had been tributary, and with 
whom he dared not fight, being only anxious to conceal his poor person (Beal, 
Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 168). This is hardly possible after the Janendra of Mandasor had 
compelled the Hun ''to pay respect to bis two feet." The victory of Bālāditya over 
Mibirakula was certainly not decisive. The “loss of the royal estate" was only 
temporary, and the tyrant soon placed himself on the throne of Kuámira and conquer- 
ed Gundhāra (Beal, II, 171). To the court-poet of Yašodharmsn  Mibirakula was pre- 
eminently s king of the Himàálayan region. This is clear from the following passage 

which was misunderstood by Fleet whose ingerpretation bas been followed by Father 
Heras (p. 8 n) :— : 

"He (Yatodbarman) to whose feet respect was paid ...by even that (famous) king 
Mibirakula, whose head had never (previously) been brought isto the humility of 
obeisance to any other save (the god) Stbánu (and) embraced by whose arms the 
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6 of the Mandaáor Stone Pillar inscription! leaves the 
impression that in the time of Ya$odharman  Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himālayan country (“small kingdom in 
the north''), i.e., Kaámira and that neighbourhood, who 
was compelled ‘‘ to pay respect to the two feet " of 
the victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried 
his arms to ‘‘the mountain of snow the table lands of 
which are embraced by the Ganga.” 

Yaáodharman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. Itis 
not improbable that he defeated and killed Wajra, the 
son of Bālāditya,* and extinguished the viceregal family 
of the Dattas of Pundra-vardhana. Hiuen Tsang mentions 
a king of Central India as the successor of Vajra. The 
Dattas, who governed Pundra-vardhana from the time 
of Kumara Gupta I, disappear about this time. But 
Yasodharman’s success must have been short-lived, because 
in A. D. 513-44, ten years after the Mandašūr inscription 
which mentions the Janendra Yašodharman as victorious, 
the son (?) and viceroy of a Gupta parama-bhattaraka 
mahārājādhirāja prithivipati, * supreme sovereign, king of 
kings, lord of the earth,’ and not any official of the 
Central Indian Janendra, was governing the Pundra- 
vardhana-bhuktt, a province which lay between the Indian 
interior and the Lauhitya. 


mountain of snow falsely prides itself as being styled an inaccessible fortress `° (Kiel- 
horn in Ind. Ant.. 1889, p. 219). Kielhorn'a interpretation was accepted by Fleet. 
( The statement that Mibirakula’s head “had never been brought into the humility of 
obeisance to any oth. r save (the god) Sthbánu'' shows that be refused to do homage to 
Bālāditya, and probably accounts for the order, given for his execution by that kir x.) 

1 (CIT, pp. 1146-047 ; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kalki. p. 9. 

2 If the identification of Bālāditya with Bhanu Gupta first proposed in these pages 
is correct, hia son Vajra may be idantfied with Vakdrakhya, the younger brother 
(anuja) of the Prikataditya of the Sáüroáth Inscription (Fleet, CIT, 264 &.)—the 
Pakārākhya of the Arya Mafiju£ri-müla-kalpa who is represented na the son of 
Bhakārākhya, £e. Bhanu Gupta (ed G. Sāstri, pp. 637-44). Prakstüditya is re- 
presented in the inscription named above as the son of Bālūditya by Dhavalá. Cf. 
now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47, 53, 56, 63. 
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SEgcri0N VI. Tue LINE or KRISHNA GUPTA. 


The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A.D. 543-44 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
‘‘Gupta’’ kings,’ the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta (III), 
was a contemporary of Isanavarman Maukhari who is known 
from the Haraha inscription to have been ruling in A.D. 
554. Kumara Gupta III, and his three predecessors, viz., 
Krishna, Harsha and Jivita, should probably be placed in 
the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu Gupta, and 
554, the date of Isanavarman. It is possible, but by no 
means certain, that one of these kings is identical with the 
Gupta emperor mentioned in the Damodarpur plate of A.D. 
543-44." The absence of highsounding titles like Mahā- 
rajadhiraja or Parama-bhattaraka in the Slokas or verses of 


a t Although the rulers, the names of most of whom ended in—gupta, mentioned in 
e the Aphsad and connected contemporary cpigraphs, who ruled over the provinces in the 
heart of the early Gupta empire, are called *'Guptas"" for the sake of convenience, their 
relationship with the early Gupta-kula or Gupta-varhía is not known. It is, however, 
to be noted that some of them (e.g., Kumára Gupta and Deva Gupta), bore names 
that are found in the earlier family, and Krishna Gupta, the founder of the 
line, has been identified by some with Govinda Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta II. 
But the last suggestion is hardly acceptable, because Govinda must bave flourished 
more than half a century before Krishna Gupte. And it is surprising that the 
panegyrists of Krishna Gupta's descendants should have omitted all references to the 
early Guptas if their patrons could really lay claim to such an illustrious ancestry. In 
the Apbsad inscription the dynasty is described simply as Sad-varhša ‘of good lincage." 
The designation Gupta, albeit not ''Early Imperial Gupta," is possibly justified by the 
evidence of Bana. The Guptas and the Gupta Kulaputra mentioned in Bāņa's 
Káüdambari and Harsha-charita may refer to the family of Krishpga, if not to some 
hitherto onknown descendants of the early imperial line. 

1 H. Süstri, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. NO ff. 

3 Mr. Y. R. Gupte (nd. Hist. Journal) reads the name of Kumāra in the in- 
scription of A.D. 543-44, but he identifies, him with the son of Narosimha Gupta, 
The ruler whose name is missing msy represent one or other of the "Gupta" lines 
already known to scholars or some new line. Cf. the cases of Vainya Gupta and tbe 
princes mentioned on pp. 214-15 of Ep. Ind., xx, Appendix. 
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the Apbsad inscription does not necessarily prove that the 
kings mentioned there were petty chiefs. No such titles 
are attached to the name of Kumara I in the Mandasor 
inscription, or to tbe name of Budha in the Eran inscrip- 
tion. On the other hand tbe queen of Madhava Gupta, 
one of tbe least powerful kings mentioned in the Aphsad 
inscription, is called Parama-bhattārikā and Mahadeví in 
the Déo Baranàrk epigraph. 

Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(driptarati), (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptārāti against whom be bad to fight 
may have been Yašodharman. The next king Deva Sri 
Harsha Gupta had to engage in terrible contests with 
those who were ''averse to the abode of the goddess of 
fortune being with (him, her) own lord." There were 
wounds from many weapons on his chest. ‘The names of 
the enemies, who tried to deprive him of his rightful š 
possessions, are not given.  Harsba's son Jivita Gupta I 
probably succeeded in re-establishing the power of his 
family in the territory lying between the Himalayas and 
the sea, apparently in Eastern India. ‘‘ The very terrible ` 
scorching fever (of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even 
though they stood on seaside shores that were cool with the 
flowing and ebbing currents of water, (and) were covered 
with the branches of plantain trees severed by the trunks 
of elephants roaming through the lofty groves of palmyra 
palms; (or) even though they stood on (that) mountain . 
(Himalaya) which is cold with the water of the rushing 
and waving torrents full of snow.'' The ''haughty foes'' | 
on seaside shores were probably the Gaudas who had ` 
already launched into a career of conquest about this time 
and who are described as living on the sea shore (samudrā- 
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raya) in the Haraba inscription of A.D. 554.' The other 
enemies may have included ambitious Kumārāmātyas like 
Nandana of the Amauna plate. 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III, had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
** proper realm'' which was Western Bengal as it bordered 
on the sea and included Karnasuvarna? and Rādhāpuri.” 
The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, and the Sūlikas who had an army of 
. countless galloping horses, were powers to be reckoned with. 
The Andhra king was probably Mādhava-varman (I, Jana- 
éraya) of the Polamuru- plates belonging to the Vishnukundin 
family who *''crossed the river Godavari with the desire 
to conquer the eastern region'' * and performed eleven horse- 
sacrifices. The Sūlikas were probably the Chalukyas.* 
In the Mahākūta pillar inscription the name appears as 
Chalikya. In the Gujarat records we find the forms Solaki and 
Solanki. Sulika may have been another dialectic variant. 
The Mahākūta pillar inscription tells us that in the sixth 
century A.D., Kirtivarman I of the ''Chalikya " dynasty 
gained victories over the kings of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, 
etc. His father is known to have performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, ** the super-eminent touch-stone to test the might 
of warriors conquering the world and an indication of the 
conquest of all the warriors." Prince Kirtivarman may 
have been entrusted with the guardianship of the sacrificial 
steed that had to roam about for a year in the territories 


d 

Ep. Iud., XIV, p. 110 et seq. 

M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1908, p. 274. 

Prabodha-chandrodaya, Act II. 

Dubreuil, AHD, p. 92 and D. C. Sircar, IHO, 1933, 276 f, 

In the Brihat-Samhitd, IX. 15; XIV. B, the Sülikas and Saulikas are əsscciated 

with Aparinta (N. Konkan), Vanavaa! (Kanara) and Vidarbba (Berar). In Brih. Sam, 

IX. 21; XVI. 35, however, they are associated with Gandbāra and Vokkāņa (Wakhan). 
A branch of tbe people may have dwelt in the north-west. In JRAS, 1912, 128, we 
bave » reference to Kulastambha of the Sulki family. Tāravātba (Ind. Ant., IV, 364) 
places the kingdom of ** Sulik '' beyond "' Togara '' (Ter in the Deccan 7), 
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of the rulers to whom a challenge was thrown by the 


performer of the sacrifice. 

A new power was rising in the Upper Ganges Valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for the mastery of Northern India. This was the 
Mukhara or Maukhari' power. The Maukharis claimed 
descent from the hundred sons whom king Ašvapati got 
from Vaivasvata, i.e., Yama” (not Manu). ‘The family con- 
sisted of several distinct groups. The stone inscriptions of 
one group have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bara 
Banki districts of the United Provinces, while lithic 
records of another group have been discovered in the Gaya 
district of Bibar. A third family has left inscriptions at 
Badva in the Kotah state in Rājputāna. The Maukharis 
of Gaya, namely, Yajūavarman, Šārdūlavarman and Ananta- 
varman were a feudatory family. Sārdūla is expressly 
called sāmanta chüdümani, ' crest-jewel of vassal chiefs’ 
in the Barābar Hill Cave Inscription of his son.* The 
Badvā Maukharis held the office of general or military 
governor under some Prince of Western India in the third 
century A.D. The Maukharis of the United Provinces * 


1 The family was called both Mukhara aod Maukhari. '' Soma-Sarya-camsacica 
Pushpabhati (sic) Mukhara Varnéau,"" '*sakalabhuvana namaskrito Maukhari varnéah '* 
(Harsha-charita, Parab's ed., pp. 141, 146). Cf. also CII, p. 229. 

7 Mbh., III. 296.38 ff. The reference is undoubtedly to the hundred sons that 
Aávapati obtained as a boon from Yama on the intercession of his daughter Savitri. 
It is surprising that some writers still identify the Vaivasvata of the Maukhari record 
with Manu. 

3 CH, p. 223. The connection of the Maukharis with Gayā is very old. This 
is proved by the clay sesl with the inscription Mokhalida, to which attention has 
already been drawn above. A reference to the Mokaris seems also to occur in the 
Chandravalli Btone Inscription of the Kadamba king Mayüraéarman (Arch. Surcēy of 
Mysore, A-R., 1929, pp. 50 ff. Dr. Tripathi finds» possible reference in the 
Mahābhārhya (JBORS, 1934, March}. For the Baģvā ins., see Ep. Ind., XXIII, 42 ff. 
(Alteksr). š 

4 In literature the Maukhari line of U. P#is associated with the city of Kanauj 
which may bave been the capital atone time. Cf. O. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu 
India, I, pp. 9, 88; Aravemothan, the Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Samgam Age, 
p- 101. Hiuen Teang, however, declares Kanauj to have been included within the 
realm of the House of Puzbyabhūti even before Harsha. 
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probably also held a subordinate rank at first. The 
earliest princes of this family, viz., Harivarman, Aditya- 
varman, and TISavaravarman, were simply Mahārājas. 
Adityavarman’s wife was Harsha Gupta, probably a sister 
of king Harsha Gupta. The wife of his son and successor 
Isavaravarman was also probably a Gupta princess named 
Upa-Guptā. In the Harāhā inscription Īsānavarman, son 
of Távaravarman and Upa-Guptā,* claims victories over the 
Andhras,' the Šūlikas and the Gaudas and is the first to 
assume the Imperial title of Mahārājādhirāja. It was 
this which probably brought him into conflict with king 
Kumara Gupta III. Thus began a duel between the 
Maukharis and the Guptas which ended only when the 
latter with the help of the Gaudas wiped out the 
Maukhari power in the time of Grahavarman, brother- 

in-law of Harshavardhana.* | 

We have seen that Iáanavarman's mother and grand- 
mother were probably Gupta princesses. The mother of 
Prabhākaravardbana, the other empire-builder of the second 
half of the sixth century, appears also to have been a 
Gupta princess. It seems that the Gupta marriages in this 
period were as efficacious in stimulating imperial ambition * 
as the Lichchhavi marriages of more ancient times. 

Kumara Gupta III claims to have '' churned that for- 
midable milk-ocean, the cause of tlie attainment of fortune, 
which was the army of the glorious Išūnavarman, a very 
moon among kings.’ This is not an empty boast, for the 





i Fleet, CIT, 220 u 
? The victory over the Andhras is also alluded to in the Jaunpar stene inscription 


(CH, p. 230) which, according to Fleet, also seems to refer to a conflict with Dhara, 
the capital of Weatern Malava (7). Dr. Basāk thinks that Dhārā in this passage 
refers to the edge of the sword (H ist. N JE. Ind., 109). 

3 The successors of Grabavatman, may bave aurvived ss petty nobles With one of 
them s ** Later Gupta '** king contracted a matrimonial alliance in the seventh century 


A.D. 
4. Cf. Hoernle, J RAS, 1003, p. 557, 
5 Aphsnd Ins. 
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Maukhari records do not claim any victory over the Guptas. 
Kumara Gupta III's funeral rites took place at Prayāga 
which probably formed a part of his dominions. 


The son and successor of this king was Damodara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis' 
and fell fighting against them. ** Breaking up the 
proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to 
the Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops 
of the Hünas (in order to trample them to death), he 
became unconscious (and expired in the fight).'” 


Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahāsena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Mālava, possibly Eastern 
Malwa, mentioned in the Harsha-charita, whose sons Kumara 
Gupta and Madhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon 
Rajya-vardhana and Harsba-vardhana by their father, king 
Prabhakara-vardbana of the Pushyabhüti family of Srikantha 
(Thanésar). The intimate relation between the family of 
Mahāsena Gupta and that of Prabhākara-vardhanā is proved 
by the Madhuban grant and the Sonpat copper seal ins- 
cription of Harsha which represent Mahāsena Gupta Devi 
as the mother of Prabhükara, and the Aphsad inscription 
of Ādityasēna which alludes to the association of Madhava 
Gupta, son of Mahāsena Gupta, with Harsha. 


1 The Maukbari opponent of D&modara Gupta was either Süryavarman or 
Sarvavarman (both being sons of léünavarman), if not Iéüna.varman bimself. A- 
BSüryavarman is described in the Sirpur stone inscription of Mab&siva Gupta as '* born 
in the unblemished family of the Varmans great on account of their Adhfpetya 
(supremacy) over Magadha," If this Sūryavarman be identical with, or a descendant 
of, SGryavarman, the son of Té&navarman, then it is certain that for a time the 
supremacy of Magadha passed from the hands of the Guptas to that of the 
Maukhsris. The Deo-Baraņārk Inscription (Sbābābad District) of Jivita Gupta II 
also suggests (CII, pp. 216-218) that the Mauklaris Sarvavarman and Avanti- 
varman held a considerable part of Magadha some time after Bálüditya-deva. 
After the loss of  Magsdha the later Guptas were apparently confined to 
** Mālava,'' till Mabásena Gupta once more pushed his conquesta as far as the 
Laubitys. 
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The Pushyabhüti alliance of Mahāsena Gupta was pro- 
bably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis. The policy was eminently successful, and 
during his reign we do not hear of any struggle "with that 
family. But a new danger threatened from the east. A 
strong monarchy was at this time established in Kāmarūpa 
by a line of princes who claimed descent from Bhagadatta. 
King Susthitavarman? of this family came into conflict with 
Mahasena Gupta and was defeated.  '' The mighty fame 
of Mahīsena Gupta,” says the Apbsad inscription, ‘‘mark- 
ed with honour of victory in war over the illustrious 
Susthitavarman............is still constantly sung on the 
banks of the river Lohitya.'' 

Between Mahasena Gupta, the contemporary of 
Frabhākarā-vardhana, and his younger or youngest son 
Madhava Gupta, the contemporary of Harsha, we have to 
place a king named Deva Gupta II ^ who is mentioned by 
name in the Madhuban and  Banskhera inscriptions of 
. * Harsha as the most prominent among the kings '' who 

resembled wicked horses '" who were all punished and 

restrained in their evil career by Rājya-vardhana. As the 

Gupta princes are uniformly connected with Mālava in the 

Harsha-charita there can be no doubt that the wicked Deva 

Gupta is identical with the wicked lord of Mālava who cut 

off Grahavarman Maukhari, and who was himself defeated 


! And perbeps of other ag zressive stites mentined in tbe begioninz of the fourth 
Uchchhodsa of the Harsha-charita. Tac Látas of that pais:aze may have reference 
to the Kutarb huris who finally ousted the Guptas from Vidiá& iu or about A D. 608, 
The Katuchebur: (Kalachuri) dominions included the Lata country in the letter part 
of the sixth and the frst decade of tbe seventh century A D. (Lubreul, 
AHD, 82). 

" 9 Sestio Niibanapur plates. A writer in the JRAS (1923) revives the theory 
that Susthitavarman was 4 Maukhari and rete king of Küámarüps But ro Maukbari 
king of that name is known. The association of Susthitavarman with the river 
Loaitya or Brabmaputra clearly shows that the kiog of that naue tmentioned in the 
Nidhanaspur plates is mennt, 

3 The Emperor Chandra Gupta TI was Deva Gupta I, 


65 
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° “* with ridiculous ease '' by Rājya-vardhana.* It is difficult 
to determine the position of Deva Gupta in the dynastic 
list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest son of 
Mahasena Gupta, and anelder brother of Kumara Gupta 
and Madhava Gupta.* His name is omitted in the Aphsad 
list of kings, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted in 
the Bhitari list. 

Shortly before his death, king Prabhākara-vardhana had 
given his daughter Rājyašrī in marriage to Grabavarman, 
the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. The 
alliance of the Pushyabbūtis with the sworn enemies of 
his family must have alienated Deva Gupta, who formed a 
counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of Isinavarman. As 
soon as Prabhakara died the Gupta king and the Gauda king, 
Sasiünka, seem to have made a joint attack on the 


! Tt is difficult to believe, as does a recent writer, that the Málav^ antagonist 
of Grahavarman and Rājya-vardhana was Buddharāja of the Kalachuri (Katschce! ori) 
family. Had that been the case then it is rather suprising that a shadowy figure 
like Devagupta, and not Buddba-rāja, would be specially selected in the epigraphic 
records of the time of Harshan, for prominent notice among '' the kings who resembled 
wicked horses," who received punishment at the bands of Rá'yn-vardhans. It is the 
* Guptas * who are associated with Mālava in the Harsha-charita which deals mainly 
with events till the rescue of Rā'yašri. The rulera mentioned in connection with the 
tragic fate of the last of the Maukharis, the vicissitudes through which Rā:yašri passed, 
and the stroggles in which Rajyavardhans engaged, include Guptas and Gaudas but 
no Katachcbhuri king. 

? Hoernle, JRAS, 1928, p. 562. The suggestion, however, cannot be regarded 
asa well-established fact. Devagupts may have represented a collateral line of the 
Milava family who continued to pursue a policy bostile to the Pusbyabtūtis and the 
Maukharis, while Kumāra, Madhava, the Gupta Kulaputra who connived at the 
escape of Rá'ya&ri from Kudasthals (Kanani), and Adityasena, son of Mádbava, who 
gave bis daughter io marriage to à Mavkhsri, may have belonged to a friendly branch. 

3 "There is no reason to believe that Sa4idka belonged to the Gupta family (cf. Allan, 
Gupta Coins, Ixiv). Even if it be proved that he had a secondary name, Narendra 
Gupta, that by itself cannot establish s connection with the Gupta line in view of 
(a) the absence of any re‘erenre to his supposed Gupta ance-try in bis own seal 
matrix ios. or jo the record of his feudatories, (b) the use of tbe Nandidhraja to the ex- 
clusion of the Garudadhva‘a, (c) bis Gauda connection. The epithet * Samudrüfraya * 

applied tothe Gaudas of the sixth century A.D., can hardly be regarded as an 
apposite characterisation of tbe Guptas of Magadha, Prayiga or Malwa, 
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Maukbhari kingdom. ‘‘ Graha-varman was by the wicked 
raja of Malava cut off from the living along with his noble 
deeds. Rājyaśrī also, the princess, was confined like a 
brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet 
and cast into prison at Kanyākubja.”” ‘* The villain, 
deeming the army leaderless purposes to invade and seize this 
country (Thanesar) as well.'* * Kājya-vardhana, though he 
routed the Malava army ‘‘ with ridiculous ease," was 
** allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
overlord of Gauda, and then  weaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters.’’ 

To meet the formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rājya-vardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhāskara-varman, king of 
Kāmarūpa, whose father Susthita-varman Mrigānka had 
fought against Mabhüsena Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhāskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhaskara-varman was in possession of the city of 
Karnasuvarna that bad once been the capital of the 
Gauda king, Sas$anka, whose death took place some time 
between A.D. 619 and 637. The king overthrown by 
Bhāskara-varman may have been Jayanāga (nāgarāja- 
samühvayo Gaudarüja, the king of Gauda named Naga, 
successor of Somākhya or Sasanka), whose name is disclosed 
by the Vappaghoshavata inseription.? The Gauda people, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their inde- 
pendence. They became a thorn in the side of Kanauj and 
Kāmarūpa, and their hostility towards those two powers was 
inherited by the Pala and Séna successors of Sasanka. 

In or about A.D. 608 the Guptas seem to have lost 
Vidiéía to the Katachchuris., Magadha was held a little 


i Harsha-charita, Uchchhedsa 6, p. 153. 
z Ep. Ind, XVIII, pp. 60 M.: Ārya-Mafjušrī. müla-kalpa, ed. G. Sistri, p. 636, 
The name Jaya is alao given in the Buddhist work. 
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before A.D. 637 by Pürnavarman. Madhava Gupta, the 
younger or youngest son of Mahasena Gupta, remained a 
subordinate ally of Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj, and 
apparently resided at his court. In the period 618-27, 
Harsha * punished the kings of four parts of India ' and in 
641 assumed the title of King of Magadha. After his death 
the Gupta sovereignty in Magadha was revived by Aditya- 
sena, a prince of remarkable vigour and ability, who found 
his opportunity in the commotion which followed the 
usurpation of Harsha's throne by Arjuna (?). For this 
* Later Gupta '' king we have a number of inscriptions which 
prove that he ruled over a wide territory extending to the 
shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, Shāhpur and Mandar 
inscriptions recognise his undisputed possession of south 
and east Bihar. A Deoghar inscription, noticed by Fleet,’ 
describes bim as the ruler of the whole earth up to the 
shores of the seas, and the performer of the Asvamedha 
and the other great sacrifices. He renewed contact with 
the Gaudas as well as the Maukharis and received à, 
Gauda named Sūkshamšiva in his service. A Maukhari chief, 
Bhogavarman, accepted the hands of his daughter * and 
presumably became his subordinate ally. The Déo-Baranark 
inscription refers to the Jayaskandhāvāra of his great-grand- 
son Jivita Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. This clearly suggests 
that the Later Guptas, and not the Maukbaris, dominated 
about this time the Gomati valley in the Madhya-desa. The 
Mandara inscription applies to Adityasena the imperial titles 
of Parama-bhattāraka and Mahārājādhirāja. We learn from 
the Shahpur stone image inscription that he was ruling in 
the year A. D. 672-73. It is not improbable that he or his 
son Deva Gupta III is the Sakalottarā-patha-nātha, lord of 
the whole of North India, who was defeated by the Chalukya 
kings Vinayāditya (A. D. 680-96) and Vijayaditya." 


1 CIT, p. 213 n. Aditya is said to bave performed three Aécamedha sacrifices. 
* Kielhorno, INT, 541. | 


3 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 189, 868, 871; and Kendur plates. 
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We learn from the Dëo-Baranark inscription that Adi- 
tyasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (III), who 
in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu Gupta. The 
last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of Vishnu. All these 
kings continued to assume imperial titles. That these were 
not empty forms appears from the records of the Western 
Chalukyas of Vatapi which testify to the existence 
of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last quarter of 
the seventh century A. D. The only North Indian sove- 
reigns, Uttarāpatha-nātha, who laid claim to the Imperial 
dignity during this period, and actually dominated Magadba 
and the Madhya-desa as is proved by the Aphsad and Déo- 
Baranark inscriptions, were Adityasena and his successors.’ 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by the 
Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta’s desertion 
of their cause and who may have grown powerful in the ser- 
vice of Adityasena. In the time of Yašovarman of Kanauj, 
i. e., in the first balf of the eighth century A. D., a Gauda 
king occupied the throne of Magadha.’ 

Petty Gupta Princes, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A. D. and are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an earlier connec- 


1 Fora curious reference to the Chalukyas and king Jih-kwao (° Sun army," Fe., 
Adityasena), see IA, X, p. 110. 

2 (Cf, the Gaudacaho by Vákpatirája. Banerji confounds tbe Gaudas with the 
later Guptas. In the Harābā Inscription the Gauļas sre associated with the 
sea coast, Samudraésraya, while the later Guptas, as is well known, had their 
centres in the hioterland including Magadha and Malwa. The people on tbe seashore 
were according to the evidence of the Apbsad Inscription, hostile to Jivita Gupta I. 
The Pratastikāra of the Aphsad record is expressly mentioned as a Gauda, a designs- 
tion tbat is never applied to his patrons. The family Of Krisbpa Gupta is simply cha- 
racterised as Sadcari£a and there is not the slightest bint that the kings of the line and 
their panegyrist belonged to the same nationality. The fact that G»uda is the d«signa- 
tion of the lord of Magadha in the dava of Yašovarman early in the eighth century 
cannot be taken to prove that Ganda and Inter Gupta are ioterchaogeabre terms 
Io this period lordship of Magedha is not inreparably connected only with 
later Gopte — lineage. Cf. the passage Magadhatipatyamehatam Jàta kule 
carmanām, which proves the existence of non-Gupta lines among rulers of Magadba in 
this age. 
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. tion « f. the Guptas with the Kanarese country is furnished 
" by the Tālagund inscription which says that Kākustha-var- 
Aa man of the Kadamba dynasty gave his daughters in marriage 
— .. to the Gupta and other kings. In the sixth century A. D. 
the Vakataka king Harishena, a descendant of Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya through his daughter Prabbiavati 
Gupta, is said to have effected conquests in Kuntala, 
i.e., the Kanarese region. Curiously enough the Gutta 
or Gupta chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed descent 
from Chandra Gupta Vikramāditya,* lord of Ujjayinī.* 


THE LATEST GUPTAS. 


Ene Gupta 
Harivarman Maukhari 

Harsba Gupta ?Harsha Guptā = Adityavarman 

I 
Jivita Gupta I eee 
Kumara Gupta III TéSnavarman A. D. 554 
D&modara Gupta | 

| Süryavarman Sarvavarman 

x Pushyabhütis 3 + 
Rājyavārdbana I Avanlivarman 
Mabásena Gupta ?Mabisens — Adityavardhan« 
LOEO | 
: | Prabhákaravardbana 


Deva Gupta II (?) Kumüra Gupta Madbava Gupta =Šrīmatī Devi 


| | 
Xdityasens = Kona Devi | I 
A. D. 


| 
| 
| 





672-18 | 
Bājyavardbana II — na Rājyāšrī= Grehavarman 
. D. d ipe Maukhari 
daugbter= Dhruvasena IL of Valabhi 
| A. D. 629-639 
| 
Bbogxvarmāt = LUN Deva Gupta III Kamalá Devi 
aukheari ais 
Vaisa Devi Vishgu Gupta = T)adevi 
Ç 
— ———— Paracb»kraküáma 748 A. D.? or 759 ç Jivita Gupta TI. 


„D. (?). = ltà yamatl, daughter of Harsbadeva. 


! Jouveau-Dubrevil, AHD, p. 76. 7 | 

? Bomb. Goz., Vol. T, Part IT, pp. 578-80. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, "TA Peep into 
the Early History of India," p. 00. I owe this reference to Dr. Bhandarkar, 

3 The account of the Later Guptas was first published in the TASB, 1920, No. 7, 





APPENDIX A. 
Tug REsuLTS OF ASoka’s PROPAGANDA IN WESTERN Asia.! 


The vast region beyond the western frontiers of India came within 
the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as the Baveru 
Jütaka, and possibly the Sussondi Jātaka, and its princes figure not 
inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the third century B.C. 
The records of Aéoka show that the eyes of the imperial missionary 
of Magadha were turned more to the West than to the East ; and 
even the traditional account of early Buddhist proselytising efforts 
given in the chronicles of Ceylon,? does not omit to mention the 
country of the Yonas where Mahārakkhita  ''delivered in the 
midst of the people the ' Kālakārāma suttanta,’ in consequence of 
which a hundred and seventy thousand living beings attained to the re- 
ward of the path (of salvation) and ten thousand received the pabbajjā.”" 
It will perhaps be argued that the Yona country mentioned in the 
chronicles is to be identified with some district in the Kabul valley, 
and is not to be taken to refer to the realm of '' Antiochos,? ths 
Yona king, and the kings, the neighbours of that Antiochos, namely, 
Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander," mentioned in the 
second and the thirteenth rock edicts of Agoka. Rhys Davids, in 
fact. is inclined to regard the declaration in these edicts about the 
success of A$oka's missionary propaganda in the reulms of Yona 
princes as mere ‘‘ royal rhodomontade.’’ ‘‘ It is quite likely.” says 


1 Mainly an extract from an article published in the Buddhistic Studies (ed. 
B. C. Law). 

2 Mahüramsa, Ch. XII. 

3 Recently Dr. Jarl Charpentier has contributed a paper to A Volume of Indian 
Studies presented to Professor E. J Rapson in which he revives the suggestion of 
Prinsep (Hultzach. Ašoka, xxxi! that “ Arbtiyaka ° referred to by Ašoka is Antiochos 
Soter (e. 981-61), aod not hia son Antiochos Theos :281-48). But bis theory require 
that Chandrsgupta ascended the throne in 327.25 B.C., that he was ideotical with 
Xandrames and that the story of bis visit to Alexander (recorded by Justin and 
Plutar b) is a myth, The theory ix opposed not only to the evidence of Justin and 
Plutarch, but to the known facts about the ancestry of Chandragupta. Unlike 
Xsaadrames, Chandragupta ia nowhere represented as of barber origin. His paternal 
oncestora are described as rulers by Bráhmagical god Buddhist writers alike. 
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he, '" that the Greek kings are only thrown in by way of make. 
weight, as it were; and that no emissaries had been actually sent 
there at ali.''' Sir Flinders Petre is, however, of opinion that in the 
Ptolemaic Period Buddhism and Buddhist festivals had already 
reached the shores of Egypt. He infers this from Indian figures 
found at Memphis. An epigraph from the Thebaid mentions as the 
dedicator '* Sophon the Indian.'' * 

Alberuni,? writing in the eleventh century A.D. says, ''In former 
times Khurāsūn, Persis, Irik, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontier of Syria, was Buddhistie, but then Zarathustra went 
forth from Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
H:s doctrine cane into favour with king Gushtasp. and his son 
Isfendiyād spread the new faith both in East and West, both by 
force and by treaties. He founded fire-temples through bis whole 
Empire, from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek Empire. 
The sueceeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroastrianism) the 
obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irūk, Im consequence the 
Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate 
to the countries east of Balkh...... Then came Islam.” The above 
account may not be correct in all its particulars. The statement 
that Buddhism flourished in the countries of Western Asia before 
Zoroaster is clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of 
Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia ia a period considerably anterior 
to Alberuni, aud its Suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fre- 
cult is hinted at in the Bhūridatta Jdtaka.* It bas even been 


auggested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with 
the Buddbists.* 


Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore witness to 
the fact that Lanu kie(ka)-lo, a country subject to Persia, cuntnined 
above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren who applied 
themselves to the study of the Great and Little ** Vehicles.'' Persia 
(Po-la-sse) itself containel two or three Saūghūrāmss, with several 
hundred priests, who principally studied the teaching of the Little 


Buddhist India, p. 29%. E 

Mabaffy, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 155 f. 
Sachau, Alberuni’s Indio, Vol. I, p. 2t. 

No. 548. 

Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduiem and Buddhism, TII, 460. 
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Vehicie according to the Sarvāstivādin school. 
Buddha was in this country, in the King’s palace.’ 


The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit Persia; 
But no doubt need be entertained regarding the existence of Buddhist 
communities and SaAghárümas or monasteries in Irün. Stein dis- ` 
covered a Buddhist monastery in *' the terminal marshes of the 
Helmund’’ in Seistūn.* Māni, the founder of the Manichean 
religion, who was born in A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in Babylonia, 
and begun to preach his gospel probably in A D. 242, shows un- 
mistakable traces of Buddhist influence.* In his book Shābūrgān 
(Shapurakhan) he speaks of the Buddha as a messenger of God. 
Legge and Eliot refer to a Manichwan treatise which has the form ` 
of a Buddhist Sūtra. It speaks of Mani as the Tathágata and 
mentions Buddhas and the Bodhisattva. In  Bunyiu  Nanjio's 
Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, App., 
II, No. 4, we have reference to a Parthian prince who became a 
Buddhist Sramana or monk before A.D. 148. In his History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon,* Dr. Vincent Smith refers to a picture of 
a four-armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian 
with black beard and whiskers, holding a thunderbolt (vajra) in his 
left hand, which has been found at a place called Dandān-Uilig in 
Turkistan. Such figures are undoutedly the products of a type of 
Buddhism which must have developed in Iran, and enjoyed consi- 
derable popularity as late as the eighth century A.D. which is the 
date assigned by Dr. Smith to the fresco or distemper paintings 
on wood and plaster discovered at Dandin-Uiliq. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature made its 
influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Cbarles Eliot points out the 
close resemblance between certain Manich#an works and the Buddbist 
Suitas and the Pütimokkha, and says that according to Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the Manichean scriptures were written by one Scythianus 
and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed bis name to 
Boddas.* He finds in this ''jumble'' allusions to Buddha, Sükya- 
muni and the Bo-tree. It may further be pointed out that some 


The patra of Sükya 


! Beal, Records of the Western World, Vol. TI, pp. 277-78; Watters 
Chwang, II, 257. 


3 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and BuMihiem, III, 3. 


3 Ibid, p. 446; The Dacca University Journal, Feb., 1926, pp. 108, 111; J RAS, 
1913, 69, 76, £1, 


4 Pp, 810, 
Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature p. 185. 
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* Jatekà tales show a surprising similarity to some of the stories in the 


Arabian Nighis. The Samugga Jütaka ' forinstance tells the story 


of the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and guarded her 
in tbis manner in order that she might not go astray. But this did 
not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. The tale in all its 
essentials recurs in the Arabian Nights.” 

"The Jütaka verse, 


'" He his true bliss in solitude will find, 
Afar from woman and her treachery '' 


is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Arabian Nights: 


'* Never trust in women ; nor rely upon their vows; 
For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 
They offer a false affection ; 
For perfidy lurks within their clothing.'' 


Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone by 
Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the sphere of the 
intellectual and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


“ Terebinthus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and 
gave out that hie name was no longer Terebinthus but that he was a new Buddha 
(Buddas) and that he was born of s» virgin. Terebinthus was the disciple of 
&eythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India." 


1 No. 436. 

7 Olcott, Stories from the Arabian Nights, p. 8; Lane's Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. 
A similar story is found in Lambaka X, tarañga 8 of the Kathaé-sarit-sigara; Penzer, 
The Ocean of Story, Vol. V, pp. 151-52. “ So attachment to women, the result of 
infatuation produces misery to all men.  Baut indifference to them produces in the 
discerning emancipation from the bonds of existence," 


— 





APPENDIX B. 


A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION OF KANISHKA 
AND RUDRADAMAN I.! 


. In recent years 2 Mr. Haricharan Ghosh and Professor Jay achandra 
Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting notes on the date of 
Kanishka. The latter upholds the theory of Dr. Sten Konow, fortified 
by the calculations of Dr. Van Wijk, that the great Kushān Emperor 
began his rule in A.D. 128-29, and criticises the view put forward in 
this work that Kanishka I's rule in the ‘‘Lower Indus Valley” (this 
and not ''Sind," is the expression actually used) could not have 
synchronised with that of Rudradāman I, who, ''did not owe his 
position as Mahdkshatrapa to anybody else." The conclusions of 
Professor Konow and Dr. Van Wijk are admittedly hypothetical, and 
little more need be said about them after the illuminating observations 
of Professor Rapson in JRAS, 1930, January, pp. 186-202. In the 
present note we shall confine ourselves to an examination of the 
criticiam of Professor Jayachandra Vidyalankara and Mr. Haricharan 
*Ghosh of the views expressed in the preceding pages. 
The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that 
* Kanishka's dates 1-28, Vāsishka's dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 
313-00, and Vāsudeva's dates 74-08 suggest a continuous reckoning. 
In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. But we know 
of no era current in North- West India which commenced in the second 
century A.D." He only takes considerable pain to prove that 
Rudradüman's sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies with 
modern Sind) between 130 and 150 A.D. does not imply control over 
Sui Vihar and Multan, and consequently Kanishka's sovereignty over 
Sui Vihar in the year 11 of an era starting from 128-29 A.D., i.e., in 
or about 140 A.D.,is not irreconcilable with the rule of the Great 
Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira at about the same time. He is not obli. 
vious of the difficulty of harmonising this limitation of Kudradāman's 
power with the known fact of the Great Satrap's campaign against the 
e 
1 JHQ. March, 1980, pp. 149 ff. 
2 JHQ, V, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 49-80, and JBORS, XV, parts I & II, March- 


June, 1929, pp. 47-63. 
3 Tho earliest recorded date of Huvishka is now known to be the year 28, 
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Yaudbeyas in the course of which he claims to have uprooted that 
powerful tribe "in their country proper which was to the north of 
Suë Vibar’’ and, according to the theory advocated by the Professor, 
"formed part of Kanishka’s dominions'" at that time. He meets 
the difficulty by saying that ''the pressure of the Kausüna armies 
from the north had driven the Yaudheyas to the desert of Marwar. '' 
Such surmises to explain away inconvenient details, are, to say the 
least, not convincing, especially in view of the fact that Maru finds 
separate mention in the inscription of Rudradāman. as a territory 
under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 

But is the conteution of the Professor that Sindhu-Sauvira did not 
include the country up to Multan correct? — Alberuni, who based bis 
assertions on the geographical data of the Puránas and the Brihat- 
sarnhitā, made the clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent to 
Multan and Jahrāvār.! Against this Professor Vidyalankar quotes the 
evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his days ' Mou-lo-san: 
pu-lu,'" i.e., Müla-stháns-pura or Multān was a dependency of the 
'*Che-ka"" or Takka country in the C. Paūjāb. It should be noted, 
however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to political dependence, 
nd not geographical inclusion. India is a dependency of Great 
Britain. But geographically it is not a part of the British Isles. 
On the other hand, Alberuni does not give the slightest hint that what* , 
he actually means by the equation '' Sauvira, t.e., Multān and 
Jabrāvār ” is political subjection of Multin to Sind. His account 
bere is purely geographical, and he is merely giving the names of the 
countries, as taken from the Samhita of Varihamihira with bis own 
eomments. Far from making Multàn a political dependency of Sind 
be carefully distinguishes '' Sauvira, 1.e., Multan and Jabravar '' 
from ''Sindhu'' which is mentioned separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern Sind and 
¿hat Sindbu and Sauvira together correspond to modern Sind, and 
nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence. Yuan 
Chwang went east from Sin-tu above 900 li and, crossing to the east 
bank of the Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country.” This 
proves that Sin-tu lay to the west of Mou-lo-san-pu-lu (Multān), and 
was situated on the west side of the Indus. The commentator of , 
the Kāmasūtras of Vütsy&yana maces the clear statementš amia i 


1 1, 802, 
3 Watters, IJ. 254, 
3 Benares edition, p. 205. 
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fearna sewer afaa fauina sar! The major part of modern 
Sind was clearly outside the geographical (as opposed to political) 
limits of ancient ''Sin-tu'" or Sindhu and was, in the days of Yuan 
Chwang, included in the countries of A-tien-p'o-chih-lo, Pi to shih-lo, 
and A-fan-tu. Part of the modern territory of Sind may have been 
included in Sauvira whose southern limits undoubtedly reached the 
sea, because the Milinda-Paūho mentions it in a list of countries where 
“ships do congregate." We are informed by the author of the 
Periplus that '' ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum ^" (at the mouth of 
the Indus). But the evidence of Alberuni leaves no room for doubt 
that the northern limits of Sauvira reached Multān. A scholar like 
Alberuni thoroughly conversant with Purāņic lore, is not likely to 
make an unwarrented statement. In fact tbe inclusion of Multān 
within Sauvira receives striking confirmation from some of the 
Puranas. The Skandapurāņa, for instance,! referring to the famous 
temple of the Sun at Mūla-stbāna or Multan, says that it stood on the 
banks of the river Devika (Devikātaļa) :— 


wal wenger seeneafefe was | 
2iamlarae Tā rent AKT ú 


In the Agnipurāņa? the Devikā is brought into special relations with 
the realm of Sauvira :— 


diane gu fādga gufes:i 
aa qaad faut: aifed Efsa ú 


According to Yuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were neighbouring 
countries lying on opposite sides of the Indus.  Tbis is quite in 
accordance with the close association of Sindhu and Sauvira in early 
literature. 


qa: difixfaamt genri mazu: (^ 
qis: adara S uw fase: 1* 
fafadtatcfaaat aara maa (C 


Rudradàman's mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense in 
which these terms were understood by the Purāņas, the commentator 


1 Prabhüsa-kshetra-Máhátmya, € b. 278. 
* Ch, 200. 

3 Mbb., LI, Ch. 266. 

4 Mbb., III, Ch. 266, 

5 Mbb., III, Cb. 270, 
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on the Kdmasiitras of Vūtsyāyana, Yuan Chwang and Alberuni) is 
clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovereignty of Kanishka 
over Sui Vihār. 


Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Multan and Jabra- 
vir. is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised sway 
over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the Yaudheyas of 
Johiyawār, had the Sui Vihür region under its control ? 


Mr. H.C. Ghosh asserts * that it cannot be proved that Rudradiman 
held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 136 A.D. atleast. He 
also thinks that the argument that Kanishka started an era "''involves 
a peticio principii." Now, we know that by 150 A.D. Rudradiman 
was ''the lord of the whole of eastern and western Akarivanti. 
Anupanivrid, Ānartta, Surāshtra, Svabhra, Maru, Kachchha, Sindhu, 
Sauvira, Kukura, Aparūnta, Nishida, and other territories gained by 
his own valour." The conquest of so many countries must have 
taken a long time, and the Andhau inscriptions show that one of the 
countries, &t any rate, namely, Kachchha, had come under the sway 
of the Great Satrap as early as 130 A.D. On p. 277 of the Political 
History of Ancient India (second edition) it has been pointe d out tbat 
'* the name of the capital of Scythia (i.¢., the Lower Indus Valley) in 
the time of the Periplus was Minnagara, and this was evident ly derived 
from the city of Min in Sakasthāna mentioned by Isidore. Rapson 
points out that one of the most characteristic features in the name 
of the western Kshatrapas of Cashtana's line, viz., * Diman’ (-dama) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian house of 
Vonones. Lastly, the Karddamaka family, from which the daughter 
of the Mahükshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, apparently derived its 
name from the Kürddama river in Persia." 


The facts noted above indicate that the  Saka sept to which 
Cashtana and Rudradüman belonged came from Saksthāna in Irán 
through the Lower Indus Valley to Cutch and other places in Western 
India. In view of this and the contiguity of Cutch to the Lower 
Indus Valley, it is permissible to tbink that the date of the conquest 
of Sindhu and Sauvira could not have been far removed from, and 
may have even preceded, that of Cutch (Kachchha). As the Great 
Satrap retained his hold on these provinces till 150 A.D. it stands to 
reason that he was their ruler from c. 136 A.D. 


1 IH Q, 1929, p. 71. 
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As to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed out 
that Kanishka's dates 1-23, Visishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka's dates 
31-60, and Vüsudeva's dates 74-08, do suggest a continuous reckon- 
ing. To deny that Kanishka started an era is tantamount to saying 
that the dates of his successors, Vasishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
are regnal years. But no serious student will contend that Vasu- 
deva's dates 74.98 are to be taken as regnal years. 





APPENDIX C. 
A NOTE ON THE Later GuPras,! 


It was recently urged by Professor R. D. Banerji that Mahāsena 
Gupta of the Aphsad inscription, father of Mādhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha, could not have been a king of East Mālava, 
and secondly, that Susthitavarman whose defeat at the hands of 
"Mabisena Gupta, in the Lohita or Lauhitya region, is mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription, was not a Mavkhari, but a king of 
Kümarüpa. 


The second proposition will be readily accepted by all careful 
students of the Apbsad epigraph and the Nidhanapur plate inscription, 
though some western scholars are still, I know not why, of a contrary 
opinion. * As to the first point, viz., whether Mahüsena Gupta was 
a direct ruler of East Mülava or of Magadha, a student will have to 
take note of the following facts : — 


(i) In the Déó5-Barapürk Inscription of Jivita Gupta II, which 
records the continuance of the grant of a village in South 
Bihar, we have reference to Būālūditya-deva, and after him, 
to the Maukharis Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman. Not 
a word is said about their later Gupta contemporaries in 
connection with the previous grants of the village. The 
inscription is no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty of 
Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the later Gupta line, 


(ii) Inscriptions discovered in the Barūbar and Nāgārjuni hill 
caves disclose the existence of another line of Maukhari 
** Varmans "" who were feudatory (sümanta) chiefs of the 
Gaya district in the time of the later Guptas, 


' Mainly an extract from an article published in JBORS, Sept.-Dec., 1929, 


dens 65) ff. 
1 JRAS, 1928, July, pp. 689%. 
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(iff) Yuan Chwang who visited Magadha in the time of Harsha 
mentions Pürna-varman as the occupant of the throne of 
Magadha.' He does not say a word about Madhava Gupta 
or his father in connection with Magadha. 


(iv) Bana, indeed, refers to Madhava Gupta, the associate of 
Harsha, but he expressly mentions his father as the king 
of Malava, and not of Magadha. The existence of two 
associates of Harsha, each bearing the name of Madhava 
Gupta, one of whom was the son of a king of Magadha, is 
not known to the biographer of the great emperor. 


From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, viz., that 
the father of the only Madhava Gupta whom the biographer of 
Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, was a king of 
Mālava, and that before Harsha’s conquest of the province in A.D. 
641,? direct control over Magadha was exercised, not by the Guptas, 
but by the ‘‘ Varmans," The memory of '' Varman ” ddhipatya 
(supremacy) over Magadha had not died away even in the time of the 
Sirpur stone inscription of Mahāšiva Gupta. 

The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged against 
the view that Mahāsena Gupta, the father of Madhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha, was '* probably '' * a king of Mālavs, is that ** it 
was impossible for a king of Mūlava to reach the banks of the 
Lauhitya without strenuous opposition from the kings '' who governed 
the intervening region. But how did Professor Banerji solve the 
problem? By making Mahāsena Gupta king of Magadha. and 
assuming that ‘‘ Assam very probably lay on his frontier and Radha 
and Vanga or Mithilà and Varendra were *neluded in his kingdom.” 
Anything in the nature of a proof he failed to give, but we were 
asked to accept his surmise because ** in this case only is it possible 
for Mahüsena Gupta to have fought with Susthitavarman of Assam. + 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Mālava carrying his arms 
to the banks of the KLauhitya, attention may be invited to the 
Mandaáor inscription of Yasodharman. In the case of Mahisena 
Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription cannot fail to note 

' that the way before bim had been prepared by his More pre- 
decessores. Kumñra Gupta, his grandfather, had pushed to Prayūga, 


1 Watters, IT, 115. 
2 Ind. Ant., IX, 19. | 
3 Political History of Ancient India, 
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Second Edition, p. 373, 
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; C white Dāmodara Gupta, father of — Gupta, claims to have 
— 


Bē ** broken up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, 
: _ belonging. to the Maukhari '——the same power which we have 
already seen, held control of Magadha a little before Harsha's 

conquest of the Province. The Gauda expansion had already been 
stopped for a time by the victories of I$ünavarman Maukbari. What 
was there to prevent the son of Dümodara Gupta (who must have 
ei assumed command after the death of his father on the battle-field) ' 
from pushing on to the Lauhitya ? 















1 CJ. Fleet, Corpus III, pp. 903, 206, 
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APPENDIX D. 


THE DECLINE OF THE EARLY GUPTA EMPIRE. * 


Towards the close of the fifth century A.D. the empire built up 
by the genius of Samudra Gupta and Vikramaditya was fast hasten- 
ing towards dissolution. Skanda Gupta (A.D. 455- c. 467) was the 
last king of the Early Gupta line who is known to have controlled 
the westernmost provinces. After A.D. 467 there is no evidence 
that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with Surāsbtra or the 
major part of Western Mālwa.* Budha Gupta (A.D. 476-77 to 495-96) 
was probably the last prince of the family to beimplicity obeyed on 
the banks of the Lower Ganges as well as the Narmadā. The rulera 
who came after him retained a precarious hold, for some time on 
Eastern Malwa and North Bengal. But they had to fight with 
enemies on all sides, and, if a tradition recorded by Jinasena,? is to be 
believed, their power collapsed in A.D. 551 (820+ 231) : 


Guptdnam cha áata-dvayam 
H eka-triméachcha varshāņi 
kāla-vidbhir udáhritam.* 


The supremacy over Āryāvarta then passed to the houses of 
Mukhara (cir. A.D. 554)* and Pushyabhūti (family of Harsha, A.D. 


1 First published in the Calcutta Review, April, 1930. 

2 The identity of the supreme lord (Parama-srámin) mentioned in connection 
with the consecration of the early Valabhī king Droņasirmba, is unknown. The 
surmise that he was a Gupta lacks proof. Equally conjectural is the identification 
of the ruler in question with a Hun or a sovereign of Mandasor, Theories and specula- 
tions in the absence of clear data are at best unprofitable. Some connection of the 
later kings of the Gupta line with the Mandasor region in W. Malwa in the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. may possibly be hinted at by the expression Gupta- 
nāthaih ' by the Gupta lords" used in the Mandasor profasts or panegyric of Yaso- 
dharman. The term nātha may have reference to the fact that the Guptas were once 
overlords of Mandasor. But the analogy of Hūņādhipa occurring in the same record 
may suggest that nātha simply meaos ‘long’, or ' king ` without reference to any 
special relations subsiating between Mandasor and the Guptas in or about 633 A.D. 

3 Haricaméa, Ch. 60. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Bhand. Com., Vol., 195. 

& Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110-20; JRAS, 1906, 843 f. 
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606-47) under whom the centre of political gravity shifted from 
Magadha to Kanauj and that neighbourhood. Attempts were no doubt 
made by a line of later Guptas to restore the failen fortunes of their 
family, but these were not crowned with success till after the death 
of Harsha. 

The causes of the decline of the early Gupta Empire are not far 
to seek, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible in view 
of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad outline of the 
story is, however, perfectly clear. The same causes were at work 
which proved so disastrous to the Turki Sultanate of Delhi in tbe 
fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughul Empire in the 
eighteenth, viz., outbreak of rebellions within, devastating invasions 
from without, the growth of a class of hereditary governors and other 
officials who commanded enormous influence in local centres, and 
assumed the titles of Malārāja and Mahārājādhirāja, and dissensions 
in the imperial family itself. 

Already in the time of Kumüra Gupta I. the stability of the 
empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose name 
is commonly read as Pushya-mitra. The danger was averted by the 
crown prince Skanda Gupta. But a more formidable enemy appear- 
ed from the steppes of Central Asia. Inscriptions discovered at 
Bhitari, Kura, Gwalior and Eran, as well as the records of several 
Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the death of Kumard 
Gupta I, the fierce Huns swooped down upon the north-western pro- 
vinces of the empire and eventually made themselves masters of the 
Paūjūb and Eastern Malwa. 

The newcomers were long known to the people of India as a race 
of Uitlanders closely associated with the Chinese. The Mahavastu * 
mentions them along with the Chinas, while the Sathāparva of the 
Mahābhārata 2 includes them in a list of foreign tribes amongst whom 
the Chinas occupy the first place :— 


Chinañ Sakāms tathá ch Odrān (?) Varvarān Vanavāsinah 
Vārshneyān (?) Hāra-Hūņārmšcha Krishnan Haimavatāmstathā, 


A verse in the Bhīshmaparva ? brings the Huns into relations with the 
Pārasikas or Persians :— 


Yavandé China-Kāmbojā dāruņā Mlechchhajātayah 
Sakridgrahāļ: Kulatthdécha Hūņā h Pārasikaih saha. 


Y) T. 135, 3 Ti, 51. 23-24. 3 9, 65.66. 
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This verse is reminiscent of the period when the Huns came into 
contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.’ Kālidāsa, too, 
places the Huns close to Persia—io the saffron-producing country 
watered by the river Vaükshu, the modern Oxus.* Early in the 
reign of the Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured into the Gupta 
Empire, but were at first beatem back. The repulse of the Huns is 
mentioned in the Bhitari Inscription and is aleo probably alluded to 
by the grammarian Chandragomin as a contemporary event.* With 
the passing away of Skanda Gupta, however, all impediments to the 
steady advance of the invaders seem to have been removed and, if 
Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary of Krishna III, Rüshtraküta, is to 
be believed, they penetrated into the Indian interior as far as Chitra- 
kūta.* They certainly conquered the Eran district (Atrikina pradeša) 
in the northern part of the present Central Provinces. The principal 
centres of their power iu India, in the time of their kings Toramūņa 
and Mibirakula, were Pavvaiya on the Chinüb * and Šākala, modern 
Sialkot, between the Chināb and the Degh, in the Upper Paūjāb. 
Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skanda Gupta, 
Surāshtra was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named Parnadatta, 
who was appointed by the emperor himself to the Viceroyalty of the 
Far West. Shortly afterwards, Bhatairka, a chief of the Maitraka clan, 
established himself in this province as general or military governor, 
with his capital probably at Valabhi. He, as well as his immediate 
successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied with the title of Sendpati or 
general, but the next chief Dronasirhha, the second son of Bhatarka 
(A.D. 502-03) had to be installed as Mahdrdja by his suzerain. A 
branch of the dynasty established itself in Mo-la-po (Málavaka) * or the 
westernmost part of Mālwa in the latter half of the sixth century. 
and made extensive conquests in the direetion of the Sahya and 


Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 339. 
Ind. Ant., 1912, 265f. 
Ind. Ant., 1896, 105. 

4 Bhand., Com. VoL, 216. Cbitrakūķa may be Chitor in H&japutána, or more 
probably the equally famous Chitrakūļa on the Mandákini in Central Iodis, where 
Rama lived for a short time during bis*banishment. | 

5 JRORS, 1925, March, p. 33; C. J. Shab, Jainism in Northern India, 210, 
quoting Kuvalayamālā (? 8th century A.D.). 

6 Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 343. 
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Vindhya Hills.! Another, and a junior, branch continued to rule 
at Vslabbi. In the seventh century Dhruvasena 11 of Valabhi married 
the daughter of Harsha. His son Dharasena IV (A.D 645-49) assumed 
the imperial titles of Paramabhattāraka Mahārājādhirāja Paramešvara 
Chakravartin. 

But the Maitrakas of Mo-la-po and Valabhi were not the only feu- 
datories who gradually assumed an independent position. The rulers 
of Mandasor pursued the same course, and their example was followed 
by the Maukharis of the Madhyadeša and the kings of Navyūvakā$ikā- 
Vardhamána and Karnasuvarna in Bengal. 

Mandasor, the ancient DaSapura, was one of the most important 
Viceregal seats of the Early Gupta Empire. It was the capital of a 
long line of margraves who governed part of Western Mālwa on behalf 
of the Emperor Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya and his son Kumāra- 
Gupta I Mahendraditya. With the sixth century A.D., however, a 
new scene opened, Yašodharman, ruler of Mandasor about A.D 533, 
emboldened no doubt by his success over the Huns, defied the 
power of the Gupta lords (Guptanātha), and set up pillars of 
victory commemorating his conquests, which, in the words of 
his court panegyrist, embraced the whole of Hindusthān from the 
river Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the Western Ocean, and 
from the Himālayas to the mountain Mahendra or the Eastern Ghits. 
After his death the Guptas figure again as lords of Mālava (Eastern 
Malwa) in literature and possibly in inscriptions of the time of Harsha. 


t Dharasena IT, king of Valabhi, left two sons, viz., Šilāditya I Dharmāditya and 
Kharagraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to suggest that in his time (ie., 
shortly after Sildditya) the Maitraka dominions split np into two parts, one part 
includiog Mo-la-po and its dependencies probably obeying tbe line of Siláditya 
Dharmáditya, the other part, including Valabhi, obeying Kharagraha and his sons, one 
of whom was Dhruyaseon II, Báláditya or Dhruvabbata, who married tbe daughter of 
Harsha of Kanauj. The account of the Chinese pilgrim seems to receive confirmation 
from the Alina plate of Silédjtya VII (Fleet, CIT, 171 f. esp. 1520) which associates 
Derabbata, the son of Siiiditya I Dharmāditya, with the region of the Sahya and 
Vindbya mountains, while the descendants of Kheragraha I are connected with 
Valabhi. The Navalakhi and Nogāwā plates, however, suggest that occasionally the 
same ruler governed both Mālavaka and Valabhi. Inthe latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. the line of Kharagrahs I became extinct, and the Maitraka dominions 
were once more united Foran alleged connection of tbe Valabhi dynasty with the 
Kanarese country, see Moraes, Kadamba-kula, 64 f. The recently discovered Virdi 
copperplate grant of Kbaragreba I of tbe year 297 (= A.D. 616-17) shows that fora 
time that ruler held Ujjain (Pro. of the 7th Or. Conf., 659 (T.). It is from the camp at 
Ujjain that tbe grant was issued. 
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But Western Malwa could not be recovered by the family. Partofit ` 
was, as we have already seen, included within the dominions of the 
Maitrakas. Another part, viz.. Avanti or the district round Ujjain, 
the proud capital of Vikramaditya and Mahendraditya in the fifth 
century A.D.,! is found in the next centuries in the possession of. 
Samkaragana of the Katachchhuri or Kalachuri dynasty * and 
Kharagraha I of the Maitraka line which gave way toa Brihmana 
family in the days of Hiuen Tsang.? which in its turn, was replaced 
by the Rüshtrakütas and the Gurjara Pratihāras in the eighth 
century.* 
Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth century 
A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis. ‘The stone ins- 
criptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their control over the 
Bārā Banki, Jaunpur and Gaya districts of the United Provinces and 
Bihār. All these territories formed integral parts of the Gupta 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In the next century 
they must have passed into the hands of the Maukharis. The 
feudatory titles of the earlier princes of the Mukhara line leave no 
room for doubt that they occupied a subordinate position in the first 
few decades of the sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, 
however, Iéana-varman Maukhari ventured to measure swords with 
the Guptas, and probably also with the Huns, and assumed the 
Imperial title of Mahārājādhirāja. For a period of about a quarter of 


1 Somadeva, Kathā-sarit-sāgara, Bk. XVIII; Allan, Gupta Coins, xlix n; Bomb. 
Gaz., I, 2.578. 

2 G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 

3 Watters, Yuan Chiang, ii, 250. This family may have been connected with the 
viceregal line of Naigamas mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription of the Mālava year 
589. of the time of Yaéodharman and Visbņuvardhana. Abbayadatta of this family 
was the viceroy (Rājasthāntya, Sachica) of a district bounded by the Vindhya, the 
Pāriyātra (Western Vindbyas including the Aravalli range) and the Sindhu (the sea 
or a Ceotral Indian stream bearing the same name). His nephew is called a nyipati 
(king). Daksba thé younger brother of the ruler, excavated a well in the year 589 
(= A.D. 533-34). 

4 Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Ep. Ind., XVIIT, 1926, 239 (verse V of Sanjam grant); cf. 
Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the Pratihára King 
Mahēndrapāla IT). Tn the Safiiam inscription itis claimed that at Ujjain an early 
Rashtrakita king made the Garjara and other lords his door-keepers. It is not 
improbable that, like the Paramáras, the Gurjara Pratibāras of Ujjain were originally 
fendatories of the Rüsh(raküfas and the name Pratihāra had reference to their 
status under the Rāsbtrakūļķas, before the theory of descent from Lakshmans was 


ndumbrated, 
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8 century (A.D. 554-cir. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond question 
the strongest political power in the Upper Ganges Valley. They anti- 
cipated to some extent the glorious achievements of Harsha, the 
brother-in-law, and, apparently. the successor (on the throne of 
„Kanauj?) of their last notable king Grahavarman. 


Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal, too. seem to have 
thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth century A.D. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal undoubtedly acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. The reference to Samatata in 
Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta or border state in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of the emperor Samudra Gupta proves that the Imperial 
dominions must have embraced the whole of Western Bengal, while 
the inclusion of Northern Bengal (Pundravardhana bhukti) within the 
empire from the daya of Kumara Gupta I (A.D. 443-44) to A.D. 
648-44! is sufficiently attested by the Dāmodarpur plates. Samatata, 
though outside the limits of the Imperial provinces, had, nevertheless, 
been forced to feel the irresistible might of the Gupta arms. The Harühü 
Inscription of I$ünavarman, however, shows that the political situation 
had changed completely about the middle of the sixth century A.D, 
A new power, viz., that of the Gaudas, was first rising to importance 
in the valley of the Lower Ganges. Gauda was already known to 
Pāņini? and the Kautiliya Arthaédstra.* The grammarian seems to 
associate it with the Enast.* A passage occurring in the Matsya, 
Karma, and Lihga Purdnas® has, however, been taken to mean that 
the Srāvasti region was the cradle of the Gauda people. But the 
passage in question does not occur in the corresponding text of the 
Vayu and Brahma Puránas aud the Mahābhārata.€ In early literature 
the people of the Srávasti region are always referred to as the Kosalas. 
Vütsyüáyans, the author of the Kāmasūtra, writing probably in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era, refers to Gauda and Kosala 


For tbe date, see Ep. Ind., XVII, Oct., 1924, p. 345. 

VI. ii. 100. 

ii, 18 

Cf. VI. ii, 99. 

Nirmitā yena Srácasti. Gauda-dete deijottamàb. 

Mateyo, XII, 30, cf. Linga, I. 66. 

Nírmità yena Šrārastī Gaudadefe mahāpurī (Kūrma, T. 20.19). 

6 Yajñe Srārastako rājā Srāvasti yena nirmitā (Vayu, 88.27; Brahma, VII, 53). 
Tasya Sracastako jñegah Srāvasti yena nirmità (Mbb., TIT, 201.4). 
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as names of distinct countries.’ Gauda in the Matsya-~-Kirma-Lthga 
MSS. may have been inserted as a Sanskritised form of Goņda in the 
same way as the term Madra-mandala is employed to denote the 
Madras Presidency, by some modern pandits of the Southern Presi- 
dency, as well as other scholars and journalists who are unacquainted 
with the topography of Ancient India.” In the Central Provinces the 
name '' Gond ' is very often Sanskritised into Gauda.” Varāha- 
mihira, writing in the sixth century A.D., places Gaudaka in the 
Eastern division of India. He does not include Gauda in the list of 
countries situated in the Madhyadeáa. Mention is no doubt made of 
a place called Guda. But, if Alberuni * is to be believed, Guda is 
Thanessr and not Oudh. The use of the term Paūcha Gauda as the 
designation of a territory embracing Northern India as far as Ksnauvj 
and the river Sarasvati, is distinctly late. and dates only from the 
twelfth century A.D. The term is possibly reminiscent of the Gsuda 
empire of Dharmapāla and Devapala, and cannot be equated with the 
ancient realm of the Gaudas in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The distinct statement in the Haraha Inscription that the 
Gaudas were on the sea-shore clearly suggests that the Bengal littora! 
and not Oudh, was the seat of the people in the sixth century A.D. 
In the next century, their king Sašānka is found in possession of 
Karnasuvarna near Murshidabad. In the century that follows, a 
Gauda appears, in the Gauda-vaho of Vākpatirāja, as the occupant of 
the throne of Magadha, The zenith of Gauda power is reached in the 
ninth century when the Gauda dominion extends over the Gangetie 
Doāb and Kanauj. About the early kings of the Gaudas our informa- 
tion ia meagre. Certain copper-plnte inscriptions, discovered in the 
Faridpur and Burdwan: Districts, disclose the existence of three kings— 
Dharmāditya, Gopachandra * and Samāchāradeva, who are described 


1 For Kosala, see dafanachchhedya-prakaranem ; for Gauda, see nakhachchhedya 


prakaramam and dārarakshika-prakaraņam. 
Cj. Geiger's translation of Mahārarmsa, p. 620. 
Cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Central Provinces, p. 158. 


i. 800. 
Mallasārula Plate (S. P. Patrika, 1344, 17). 


Gopachandra may be the Gopákh ya nripati who was apparently a contemporary 
and rival of Prakafáditya, son of Bhánu Gupta (AX rya- Manjuéri-müla-kalpo. ed, G. 
Sāstrī, p. 637). It is not altogether improbable thet Dhakārākhya (did, p. 644) is 
identīcal with Dharmāditya. Was hen younger brot her (anuja) of Vakārākkya (Vajra) 
and Pakárükhya (Prakaļāditya)? [If this surmise turns out to be correct he may bave 


belonged to the Gupta line. 
68 
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as overlords of Navyūvakūšikā, Viaraka-mandala, and, in one case, 
of Varddhamāna=bhukti (Burdwan Division). The Vappaghoshavata 
inscription introduces to us a fourth king, viz.. Jayanüga, who ruled 
at Karnasuvarna. These kings are, however, not expressly referred 
to as Gaudas. The earliest king, to whom that epithet is applied 
is the famous Sagainka, the great rival of Rājya-vardhana of 
Thanesar and his brother Harsha. The title Mahārājādhirāja assumed 
by the Bengal Kings mentioned above, leaves no room for doubt 
that they no longer acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas 
and set themselves up as independent sovereigns. 


The uprising of the Pushyamitras, the invasions of the Huns and 
the intransigentism of provincial governors and feudatories, were 
not the only sources of trouble to the Guptas in the last days of 
their sovereignty. Along with foreign inroads and provincial 
insubordination we should not fail to take note of the dissensions in 
the Imperial family itself. ‘The theory of a struggle amongst the 
sons of Kumara Gupta I may or may not be true, but there is evidence 
to show that the descendants of Chandra Gupta IT did not pull on 
well together, and the later kings who bore the Gupta name 
sometimes took opposite sides in the struggles and convulsions of the 
period. The later imperial Guptas do not seem to bave been on 
friendly terms with their Vākātaka cousins. Naerendrasena Vakitaka 
a great-grandson of Chandragupta TI through his daughter Prabhüvati, 
seems to have come into hostile contact with the lord of Mālava. His 
grandson Harishena claims victories over Avanti. Inasmuch as the 
Guptas are associated with parts of Mūlava as late as the time of 
Harsha, some of the victories gained by the Vākāțakas must have 
been won over their Gupta cousins. Inthe seventh century A.D. 


Deva Gupta appears as an enemy of Harsha's family, while Madhava 
Gupta was a friend. 


Lastly, it is interesting to note that while the earlier Guptas were 
staunch Brūhmanista, some of whom did not scruple to engage in 
sacrifices involving the sleughter of living beings, the later kings or 
at least some of them. c.g.. Budha (Buddha) Gupta, Tatbūgata 
Gupta and Bālāditya had Buddbist leanings As in the case of 
Aéoka after the Kalinga war and Harsha after his intimate relation 
with the Chinese Master of the Law, the change of religion probably 
had its repercussions on the military and political activities of the 
Empire. In this connection it is interesting to recall a story record- 
ed by Hiuen Tsang. When ‘* Mahirakula," the Hun tyrant ruling 
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at Süknla, proceeded to invade the territory of Bālāditya, the latter 
said to his ministers, ''I hear that these thieves are coming, and I 
cannot fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministera I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass.” Having said this be withdrew to an island with many of 
his subjects, Mihirakula came in pursuit but was taken alive as a 
captive. He was, however, set free and allowed to go away on the 
intercession of the Queen Mother.' We do not know how far the 
story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the seventh century 
A.D. from whom the Chinese pilgrim must have derived his infor- 
mation, did not credit the later Buddhist rulers of the Gupta dynasty 
with the possession of much courage or military vigour, though they 
bear testimony to their kiadne-s and piety. The misplaced clemency 
of Baladitya and his mother helped to prolong the tyrannical rule of 
Mibirakula and gave YaSodbarman and the succeeding aspirants for 
imperial dominion, viz., Isimavarman and Prabhükara-vardhans. sn 
opportunity of which they were not slow to take advantage and 
thereby seal the doom not only of the Hun, but also of the Gupta 
domination in Northern India. 


1 Beal, Si-yuski, I, 168 f. ; Watters, I, 288-89. 
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: APPENDIX E. 
KiNGDboMsS, PEOPLES AND Dynasties OF TRANS- VINDHYAN 
INDIA CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
Brahmana Period:—1. Nishadhas (capital Giriprastha, Mbb., III, 
824. 12). 
2. Vidarbhas (capitel Kundina) and other 
Bhojas.. 


8. Dasyu tribes—Andhras, Sabaras. Pulindas 
and Mütibas. 
Sūtra Period :—1. Mühishmati (Māndhātā or Maheévara, IA, 4. 346). 
2. Bhrigu-Kachehha (Broach). 
3. Sürpüraka (Sopara in the Konkan). 
4. Aámaka (capital Paudanya). 
5. Malaka (capital Pratishthàna). 
6. Kalinga (capital Dantapura). 
7. (?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 
Ramayanic Period :—Aryan Expansion south of the Godāvarī—settle- 
ment on the Pampā—exploration of Malaya, 
Mahendra and Lanka. 
Maurya Period :— í 1. Aparintas proper (capital Sūrpāraka). 
. Bhojas (capital Kundinn ?). 
. Rashtrikas (capital Nasik ?). 
. Petenikas (of Pratishthàna ?). 
. Pulindas (capital Pulinda-nagara). 
Andhras (capital Bezvāda?). 
. Atavi. 
. Kalingas (including Tosali and Bamāpā). 
9. Viceroyalty of Suvarnpagiri. 
10. Āhūra of Isila. 
11. Cholas. ^ 
12. Pūņdyas. 
13. Keralaputra. 
14. Batiyaputra (Satyabhümi of Keralolpatti ?). 
15. Tāmraparņi (Ceylon). 


Maurya Empire. 


— 
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Early Post-Maurya Period :—1. Kingdom of Vidarbha. 


2. Sātavāhanas of Dakshipnüpatha. 
3. Chetas of Kalinga. 
4. Kingdom of Pithuda near Maauli- 


patam. 
3. * »» Chola. 
6. r. t» Pandy a. 
7. T T Kerala. 
8. * » Ceylon (sometimes 


ruled by Chola princes). 


Age of the Periplus -—1. Ariake under Mambarus (or Nambanus). 


Age of Ptolemy :—1. 


2. Dachinabades under Saraganus and his 


successors (ie. the Deccan under the 
Sitavahana-Satakarnis). 


8. Damirica (Tamilakam, Dravida) includ- 


ing :— 
(a) Cerobothra (Keralaputra). 
(b) The l'andian Kingdom. 
(c) (Kingdom of) Argaru (= Uragapura). 


4. Masalia (Masulipatam). 
5. Dosarene (= Tosalī). 


Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishtháns) ruled by 


Pulumāyi (Sātavāhana). 

Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur), ruled 
by Baleokouros (Vilivāyakura). 

Kingdom of Mousopalle (in the Kanarese 


Country). 
* , Karoura ruled by Kerobothros 
(Keralaputra). 


Pounnata (S. W. Mysore). 

Kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottiara) in B. 
Travancore. 

Kingdom of the Kareoi (Tamraparni 
Valley). 

Kingdom of Modoura (Madura) ruled by 
* Pandion ' (Pandya). 

Kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama), 
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10. Kingdom of Orthoura, ruled by '' Sornagos '' 


(Choļa-Nūāga ?). 


11. Kingdom of Bora (Chola) ruled by Arkutos. 
12. Kingdom of Malanga (Kātchi ? Māvilaūgai ?), 


ruled by Basaronagas (-° Naga ?) 


i 13. Kingdom of Pitundra (Pithuda) 


A.D. 3850-600:—1. 


Abbiras (N. Maharashtra and W. India). 

Vakatakas (Berar and adjoining provinces), and 
chiefa of Mabākāntāra. 

Kingdoms of South Kosals, Kaurāla, Kottur, 
Eraņdapalla, Devarüshtra (under the Vasishtha 
family7), Pishķapurā (under the  Mathara- 
kula ?), Avamukta, Palakka, Kusthalapura. 

Kingdom of Andhrāpāthā (and Vengi) :— 

(a) Ikshvākus. 

(b) Rulers of the Ananda-gotra (Kandarapura) 

(c) Brihatphalāyanas of Kudura etc. 

(d) Sūlankūyunas (Salakenoi of Ptolemy 7) 
of Vengipura, one of whom was Hasti- 
varman of Vengī. 

Pallavas of Kafichi, 

Sātakarņis of Kuntala. 


Traikutakas and Mauryas of the Konkaņ; and 
Latas, Nūgas and  Gurjaras of South 
Gujerat. 

Vākātakas (C. Deccan). . 

Kaļachchuris (N. Mahürüshtra and Malwa). 

Kings of Sarasbhapura (S. Kosala?). 

Kingdoms of Udra, Koñgoda, Kalinga (under 
the Vaģishtha family, the Māļhara-kula and 
Eastern Ganges); Lendulura (under Visbņu- 
kuņdins) in East Deccan. 

Pallavas of Kafichi (in Dramila or Dravida). 

Cholas, Pandyds, Müshakas and Keralas of the 
Far South. ; 

Ganges and Ālupas of S. Mysore, Shimoga and 
5. Kanara. Pik 
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9. Banas of E. Myeore and N. Arcot, Kekayas of 


10. 


After A. D. 600:—1. 


Dāvaņgere tāluk, Kadambss of Vaijayanti etc. 
and Sendrakas of Nāgarakbaņds (N. W. 
Mysore). 

Nalas of (a) Pushkari who governed the 
Podigadh region (Jeypore Agency). (b) Yeot- 
mal in Berar and perhaps also (c) the Bellary 
District. 

Early Chalukyas of Vātāpi. 


Silahàras of Konkan. 

Early Chalukyas, Rashtrakitas, Later Cbālu- 
kyas, Kalachuryas and Yüdavas of W. 
Deccan. 

Haibayas, Kalechuris or Chedis of Tripurf 
and Ratnapura, and Nagas of Chakrakita 
(9. Bi). | 

Eastern Chalukyas, Chiefs of Velnündu, and 
Kakatiyas of the Telugu Country, Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga and Orissa, Karas, 
Sübaras (? Sagadbara and Pündu family) and 
Somavaméi Guptas of Mabānadi Valley 
(N. E. Deccan). 

Western Gangas, Sāntaras and  Hoysslas 
(Mysore). 

Pallavas of Kāūchī, Vaidumbas of Renāņdu, 
Kalabbras of the Tinnevelly District, Cholas 
of Tanjore, Varmans of Kerala and Kolamba, 
and Pandyas of Madurā (Far South). 
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Brihadratha (of Girivrata), 96f 
rihadratba, Maurya, 200, 2921 
Brihaduktha, 70, 115 — 
Bribaspatimitra, 310f, 349 
ihatphaliyana, 4190, 542 
Bodabsgopte, 480, 497n, 501 
Badha Gupta, 497, 501f 
Boddbará ja, 514n 
Bu Jbavarman, 520n 
Buddhism in Irán. 520f 
Buddhist Council, 174, 180 
Buli», 159 
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o 
ingae, see i 
Oarotodie: 125 “= 


Care of foreigners, 230 

Ceylon, Sitbhala, 273, 459 

Chakrapalita, 490 

Chakravarti-ksbetra, 2200 

Chükráyags, 37, 49 57 

Chalikya, 509 

Chalokyas (Eastern), 500 

Champa City, 91f, 161, 167, 247 

—— autilya, 191f, 215n, 218, 92^, 


Chandanā, 93 

Chandradevi, 495 

Chagda Pradyota Mabāsena 165 

Chapdasena, 412a 

Chandra of the Meherauli Iron Pillar Ins- 
cription, 402f, 449n 

Chandrabala, see Chandanàü 

Chandragomin, 533 

Chandra Gupta I, 442n, 445, 4450 

Chandra Gupta II, 402f, 428f, 46511 

Chandragupta Maurya 160n, If, 2141, 
205p, 519n 

Chandragupte's government, 226i 


Chandra Xil AN Vikramāditys, see Chandra 
Gupta 


x pta lī 
Chandraprakāša, 475n 
Chandravarman of Bengal, 445 
 Chandravarman of Kamboja, 127 
Chang-K'ien, 353 

Chapada, 265 

Chara, 265 ° 

Charaka, 397 

Chārāyaņa, 163, 170 

Chushtava, 3020,407f, 4230, 526 

Cbatarapanā, see Vasishthipatra Chatara- 
pana Šātakarņi 

Chauroddharapike, 473 

Checks on absolutism, 1451 

Chedis, 57, 106f, 128, 347 

Cbellanā, 166 

Chera, see Kerala 

Chetaka, 106, 1711 

Chetas, 347IT 

Chhavillákara, 254 

China, Rn, 806, 5232 

Chinapatte, 80, 226 

Chirátadatta, 477 

Chitrakūķa, 533 

Chitraratha Arya, 65 

Chola, 271, 542 

Chora Kajjukas, 263 

Chovuang-mi, 383 

Chronology of the Bimbisara-Šifuvāga 
group, 18411 " 

hukeba, 369 

Chorni, 273, 

Cbuļukula, 422 

Clei«obora, 117 

Cophaeus, see Kopbaios, 210 

Cophen, see Kābul, 193 

Coronation Oath, see Oath, 149 
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ee of Justice, 168, 227, 2:4, 262, 2€3, 
Cutch, 317n, 407, 409, 526 

Cyrene, 274 

Cyrus, 193 


D 


Dabhala, 471, 502 
darapura, 110 vu 

Dadhivāhana, 93, 112, 144n 
Dahm, 210 
Dabrasena, 418n 
Daivāpa, see Saunska, Indrota Daivāpu 
Daivapūtra-Shāhi-Shābānushābi, 403, 450f 
Dakash, 117n 
Daksbha, 117n 
Dakshina Mathura, 271 
Daksbiņāpadā, 73 — — 
Dakshiņāpatba, 73, 236, 336, 452, 541 
Dākshiņāpatha-pati, 342n, 345, cf. 414n 
Dākshiņātya, 73 
Dālbbya Chaikitāyana, 62 
Dālbbya Kešin, 61 
Dàmagbasada I. 427 
Dāmajada Sri, 427, 430 
Datuana, 452 
Dāmasenu, 427 ` 
Damijada (or Namijada), 364 
Dāmodara Gupta, 512, 530 
Dümodarasena, 475f 
Dàmodarpur plates, 456, 472, 177n, 502 
Dandaka, 77 
Dandaniyaka, 436f, 474 
Daņģda-pāšs-ādbikaraņa, 474 
Danda pAáika, 473 
Danda-samala, 297f 
Dantabala, Dhaumra, 32n, 40 
Dantaküra, 75n, 251n 
Dantapura-nagara, 75, 251n 
Dantavaktra, 75n 
Darius I, 125, 194, 435 
Darius III, 196 
Daréaka, 175 
Dārvābhisāra, 200 
Dārayavauah, 194 
Dnšapura, 405, 478, 534 
Daéaratha (Ikshvāku), 65, 87 
Daéaratha, Maurya, 290 
Daáarpa, 79, Slo 
Dattadevi, 463f 
Dattāmitra, bu TĀ a 
Dāttāmitrī, | 
Dattas of Pondravardhans, 505 

avüka, 456 : 

an, see Daksbiņāpātba 

Deimachos, Y 419 3 
Demetriaspolis, 31* 
— E: S161, 3217, 350 
Democracies 207, 236 
Deda, 439, 471 
De£adhikrita, 440 
Dedika, 38, 299n 






Devabhümi, Devabbūti, 330 

Deva Gupta [, 465 

Deva Gupta IT, 513 

Deva Gupta III, 516f 

Devoki, 119, 490. 482, 454n 

Devakulas, 390, 434 

Devānāmpiya, cf. 170n. 220, 240, 209, 291 
Devānāpiya Tissa, 275 

Devapāla of Gauda, 537 


| Devapala (Pratihārs), 495 


— — —— —— —— — ——r — 


Aa ccc mms  — — —— ee 


Dēvāpi, 137 

Devapatra, 399, 433, 435, 460 

Devatāja, Chandra Gopta II, 465 

Devarāja, Skanda Gupta, 458 

Devarāshtra, 452, 454, 542 

i evaesri, 405, 508 

Devavarman (Eastern India), 443n, 492 

Devavarinan Maurya, 290 

Devavarmen Sálabkáyana, 461 

Devavrata, 377n 

Devika, 525 

Dbamms. Law of Piety, 268f, 277, 9907 

Dbhamma-ghosha, 270, 304 

Dbhamma-mabimitra, 260, 2781, 207f 

Dhamma-nigema, 441 

Dhamma-piyama, 284n 

Dhamma Vilaya, Dharma Vijayi, 270, 
274, 304, n, 451, 451 

Dhbamrna-yutas. 2781 

Dbamfakada, Dhaññakada, 79n, 258n 


Dhana (Nanda), 190, 191n 


Dhàapabhüti, 143 

Dhanada Varuņendrāntaka-sama, 45%, 470 

Dhanamjaya of Kusthalapura, 452 

— — 113 

Dbhanika, 

Dhanyavisbņu, 502f 

Dharasena IV (Valabhi), 534 

Dhurmāditya of Esstern India, 463, 537 

Dharmadity a (Siliditya I), see Siláditya 

Dliarma-mabāmātras, sce Dhamma maha- 
miatras 

Dbarmsa-Mabàá:rájádhirà!/a, 433 

Dharmapala 537 

Dharmarakkhita, 2500 

Dharmáraoya-Viháüra, 254 

Dharmastbas, 231n 

Dharmayuta, 278 

Dhauli, 252 

Dhavala, 292 

Dhuvalappadeva, 293 

Dbrisbtadyumos, 190, 60n i 

Dhritarashtra, Prince of Kasi, 36, 621, 83 

Dbrtarāsbģrā Vaichitravirya, 6, 23, 291, 
408 


D 
Dhruvabhaļa, 534n 
Dhruva-Devi, Dhruvasvāminf, 4200, 473, 
475, 483 
Dhvasan Dvaitavana, 56 
Dighati (Dīgbīti), 91, 190, 146 
Dīgbāvu, 146 £ 
Diodotos I (King of Bactria), 316f, 353 
Diodotos II, 316 
Diomedes, 319n, 352 
Dion, 529 i 
Dionysios, Ambassador, 246, 
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Dummukba Pafichala, 61, 70, 114 
Durdhará, 242 


vārakā, 127, 421 
Dvimukha, see Dummukha Pañchāla 


Eastern Chalukya, 500 
Egypt. 225, 232, 237, 274 
Ekacbakrā, 59 

Ekarit, 139, 188, 447 
Embers T , 160 
Emetreus, 318 

Epander. 352 

Epirus, 274 

Episkopoi, 237n, 238 

Era of Samprat:, 313 
Erapdapalla, 452f 
Erannobnos, 223 

Eudemos, 212 

Eukratides, 31911, 322, 3501 
Euthydemia, 319 
Euthydemos, 9161 
Eutliymedia, 310 


F 


Female guards, 225 
Fo-to-kio-to, 480, 497n, 501 


G 


Gad, 376 

Gabapatis, 440 
Gagzará, 
Gamiavars. 437 
Ganapati Naga. 440! 
Gapsrá jas, 105, 172 


Gandaris, | 

: sot, 1240, 128 160, 1941, 199, 
Gara. duo, 053, 304, 969. 880, 395, 403 
Gaūgas of Mysore, 242, 542f 
Gangaridae, 190, 211f, 256 
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Gaupālāyana, Sthepati, 37 
Gautam! Bala£ri, see Balušrī. 287, 411 
oe Satakarni, 341n, 343, 356, 


Gaya (Prince), 97 

Gedrosia, 193, 222 

Ghatāka, 374, 405 

Ghatotkacha (Gupta), 444 

— Gupta, prince, 472,477, 478, 


Gbuto Kramādityā, 4780 

Ghora Ātgirasa, 119n 
Girinagara (Girnar), 259 
Girivraja (in Kekaya). 53 
Girivraja (in Magadha), 53, 04, 157 
Glauchukāyana, 201n 
Glauganikai, Glausians, 201 $ 
Go'dbhyaksha, 234 
Gomatikottake, 516 

Gomitra, 335 

Gonarda, 331 

Gondophernes, 356, 366, 37111 
Gopa, 240 

Gopachandra, 537 

Gopálaka, 165 

Gopālī Vaihidari, 325 

Goparaja, 504 

Goptri, 262, 309, 472, 459 
Gorathagiri, 348 

Gorāla Mankhaliputta, 266 
Goshthis, 441 

Govardhana, Nasik, 78, 414, 419f 
Govikartaoa, 142 
Govindschandra Gūhadavāla, 287 
Govinda Gupta, 472, 477, 507n 
Govindará'a. 305 

Goviehāņaka, 190 

Grahavarman 511, 514f 

Grima, 240, 440, 473 
Gramabbritaka, 240 

Grāmābāra, 440 

Grāmnņī, 138, 141, 145ff, 440 
Grimavriddba, 240, 441 
Grāmeyika Ayutta, 440 
Grimikas, 146, 167, 230, 440, 473 
Grāmablojaka, 440 
Gragsvhryaka, 369 

Grumbates, 301 

Güdgha-Purusha, 264 

Gudusbara, 377 

Mc "Ws Šāūkbāyans, see Šāfkbāyana, 


Gupta administration, 469M 
Gypta Era, 445 

pta (King), 444 
Guptas (Early), 44217 
Guptas (Later, 4911, 5281 
Guraeana, 197 
Gusana, sée Kushin 
Guttas (Kanarese), 475, 518 
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H Irāvatī, 81n 





Hagimasha, 370 I us, 317 






Hagána, 370 

Haibaya, 84, 123, 188 Idānerarman (Maukheri), 607, 512, 580, 
airapyavabha, 87( 

— — 

ne —— ilā, am 
TINCT ie varasena, 

Heriéchsndra, 97 rüber — 511 


— Prasastikara and General, 455, | Itbijbaka-mahāmātras, 262 
Harishena, Vākātska king, 4180, 489 
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lrrigation in the Maurya Period, 232 


Hāritīputra Siva Skanda-yarman, 422 J 
Háritiputra Visbpukads Chutuku'ünanda 
Sātakarņi, 422 Jaivali, 61 
Harivarmān, 511 Jala Jatuk a, 62 
Harsha of Kanauj, 493, 515f, 529 Jalauka, 289f, 30 
Harsha Gopta, 5071 Jālika, 181 ` 
easier are "38, 157 Satoka Guiker of ERR d 
Hustidasanā 252n I ` s 
Hastin 2580, 503 Taaka SS tho Upontehede 4011, 4711 
— ot 36 Janska varbfa, 47 — à pr vm 
astivarman, 4 Janamejays, il, 14f, 300, 41, 4 
LAM ee —————— 189, SLIM, 347 Jana — — 51 (A1, 480 
Hatthigāma, 101 J āratkā: * y 
Heliodora, son of Diya (Dion), 329 Jaogada, 252 
— — 351 Jaya (Itibāsa), 35 
phaestion, Jayadā ; 
Hermacis, 320, 352, 356, 367, 385, 892 e E 
Hidus, 194 Jayadeva, 440 
e  Hieou-mi, 383 Jayaná&ga,beadman, 140 
eo aig DR NM ur king), 515, 538 
<2 eļhamitra, 
Hippokouru, 421, 541 Jettuttara, Jetuttara, 161, 204 
Hios sabe — ENS MIO. — Aditya Sena, 517n 
M ihonika. i 
n I s Jīvadāman, 427 
i yavat!, i āman, 4 
Hi-thun, Hi-tvuen, 383, 384 Jivaha, 166 
Hiung-nū, 358, 352f Jivita Gupta I. 508 
Ho ling, 251n | Jivita Gupta IT, 515f 
o-ti, Ni Nātrikaa, Wor 
Hüpas, Huns, 485, 493, 503, 5:2, 632 Jogalthembhi, 410 
io pat eet a orm — Rock Inscription, 8o, 220, 229n, 
ve ia pes, ü (o, š n 
Hy:races, 194 Jushka, 388, 898 
Hyparch, 264 Jushkapura, 398 
Jyeshtha, see Vasu Jyeshtha, 327 
I 
Ibhyagrāma, 57 K 
Ibbyaš, 278 ' 
Ikehvākua, 86f, 107, 192, 188, 419 Kabandhi Kātvāyana. 25 
Indradalta, 418 ) | Kabul, 193, 318 
Indradyumna, 43n, 54 | Kācha, 447 
Indremitra, 290 | oes r r3 526 
ra- ita, āgci-cloth, 5 
ay se a a Indrapatta, Indrapattana, Kadambas, 4220, 466p, 475n 
„113 Khaddāvali. 421 ` 
Indrasarma, 370 Kadphises T, see Kujula 


Indrota, 14, 32, 42 Kadphises IT, see Wome 







a Kachchá 
— — 422n 





Kalachuris. 489n, 493n 
Kalaga, 168 

Kālāmas, 85, 132, 159 
Kalāra Janaka, see Karáln 
Kalasa, oie 

Kálasena, 90 

Kālāšoks, 180f, 187 
Kālidāsa, 475n 

Kalinc i, 400 


yana, see Pakudba 


Kaliāga, 75, 188f, 950m, 908, 309f, 810, 
L| 


Kalihga-nagara, 75n, 348 
Kaliyuga Era, 75 

Kallár, 409p, 403 

Kalliope, Calliope, 320, 352 
Kalsigrámo, 315 

ka man, 413n 
Kamandaka, 5 

Kāmarūpa, 256, 456, 51311 
Kamboja, 125f, 200, 236, 253, 255 
Katbchapas-pura, 15 
Kammássadammsa, 113 
Karopilya, Kampilla, 114 
Karen of Kosala, 131 
Karbss of Mathora, 119 
Kamvuja, 125 

Kamyaka, 19 

Kunakaģiri, 2575 
Kanakhala, 55 

Kenan}, 115, 493, 510n, 532 
Kanchi, 42'*, 452f 
Kanishka I, 328m, S237 
Kaoiskba IT, 3888, 398! 
Kaniskba IIT, 400n 
Kanishka-pura, 396 
Katka, 142n 

Ka ntaka-éodhana, 261 
Kantha, 202 

KAntipuri, 391, 402 
Kāņvas, 332 
Kanyakubia. see Kanauj, 115 
Kao-fou, 

Kapa, A81, —* 


Kāpaļika,'235 


bai Kupilāvata, 159 
— gi, 109, 3291, 350, 


K a See Kujula 
Kāpys Patenohals, 41, 55 


352, 962, 
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Karatai, 363, 405 

Kārddumaka, 863, 423 

Kareoi, 541 

Karmmānta, A56 

Karmāotikā, 435 

Karma — 231n, 426 

Karpa, 126, 128 

Kargasuvarga, 256, 509, 615, 538 

Kartripure, 457 

Kāritikoya (worship), 300, 478 

Kāruahu, 79 

Kāruvāži, 284 

Kāsi, Kadi, Kasi, 620, 71f, 825, 130f, 166, 
172, 188, 406 

Kasiu, '107f' 

Kāsīputru, Kautaīputra, 328 

Kāaunīra, Kašmīra, 254, 395, 

Kaspapyros, 124 “ 

Kaspeiroiot, 371f 

Kassapiya Arhats, $28 

Kassites, 117n 

Kašu Chaidys, 109 

Kašyupa Mátaühya, 399 

Kašyapapura, 124 

Kušpayas, 15, 3070 

Katachchuris, see Kalachuris 

Kathe, 202 

Katbaioi, 208! 

Katur (Katuria or Katyur) rājas, 457 

Kaupdinya-pura, 74 

Kaugdinya, Vidarbbf, 74 

Kaurála, 452f 

Kacravae, 99, 101n 

Knusambi, Kosambi, 36, 38, GS, 111, 165, 
176, 924, 953, 235 

Kavšikī (river), 20 

Kauš:kl (lady), 3270 

—— see Chinakys 52, 191f, 218, 236, 


Kautea, 43, 66 
Kāvusbeya, see Tura 
Kaviriia, 462 

Kāviri pattinam, 271 
Kekaya, 62f 
Keralaputra, 273 
Kesaputte, 85, 160 

FE: &ins, 5f, 160 
Ketumatī, 62 
Kevatta, Minister, 115 
Kh»sllátaka, 213 

er eral Saber 253 


403 


 Kbāņdava, 19 


[eee me 253 
Kbharagraba I, 534n 


Kharepallāna, 395 
Kbaraparikas, 459 

Kbáravela, 189, 310, 3370, 8471 
Khasa, 108, 245 

Khem) 166n 
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Khotan, 255 Kumārade sichch princess), 445 ` 
Khshayārabā, see Xerxes ereget dida ET iet x 
Kien-cbi, 333 Kumāragupta II, 4971 4091 a 

: uma u i | 

Kieou-taieou-kio, 383A Kumarsgupte ITI, 507, 509, 511 
Kikata, 05 Kumáüragupta, Prince, 493, 512 


Kinds of rulership, 1337 
King-maker, 133, 146 
Ki ip, 133 


$ m" 
Ki-p n, Boot 862n, 381iT, 389, 400, 404f 
—— 395 I ( 
varman I (Chalikya), 509 

Kleopbis, 197 zai: 
Koliyas, 158 
Kolkai, 271 
Kollāga, 100 
Konikamana, 283 256 
Konkap, 400 
Kophaios (Cophaeus), 210 
Korandavarna, 181 
Kosala (North), 62, 64f, 83, Sif, 128, 130f, 

162f, 170, 172, 189, 309 
Kosala (South), 252n, 991, 452, 400 
Kosthigira, 438  * 
Kota, 335 448, 450 


Kotigšuin, 100 

Kotivarsha, 472, 492 

Kotta-Vishayas, 262n 

Kottura, 452f 

Kouei chouvng !Kushān), 352 

Kraivya, 61 

Krakuchehliaauda, 251 

Kramūādityu, see Ghatotkacha Gupta 

Kramaditya, see Kumāra Gupt^ II 

Kramad.tya, Skonda Gupta, 157 

Kràtha, 202 

Kriuiilāšva, 59n 

Krishoa Gupta, 607f - 

Kfisbņa Bátavübana, 341f 

Krishuavarman, 122n 

Krishna Vasudeva, 
Vasudeva Krishna 

Kritakshaga, 69 

Kritamālā 271 

Kyita-Malava-Vikrama Era, 365 

Krivis, 59f 

Kahaharāta, 362, 4041 

Kabatrapas, 3691, 404i, 40117, 439 

Kshatri (tribe). 207 

Kbattri (official), 141 

Kshemarāja, 433 

Kahudrakas, 205, 210r 

Kubera (ancestor of Bags), 199a 

Kube*a of Devarishtra (king), 452 

Kuberanāgā, Kuveranāgā, 466, 475, 43? 

Kubiraka, 258n ) 

Kujula Kadphises, 367, 38 MT, 95331 

Kukura. 411, 424, 5256 

Kukuttbà, 107, 158n 

Kulüta, 4320 

Kumiras, 236, 262, 250) 

Kumāradevī (Gahadavala Queen), 


71 


Devakiputra, see 


250 





OPEN 32īn, 
n 
Kurmārapāla, 494 
Kumārāsena, 165 
Kutāravisbņu, 420 
Kumbhavati, 78 
Kuņāla, 280M 302 
Kundadbani, 472, "Additions and Correc- 
tions 


438, 471f, 473n, 


Kunpdina, 74 
Kügiks, see A jātafatru 
unindas, 4320 


Kuntala, 189, 307, 339, 421f, 454, 490 
Kuntals Sátakarpi, 33uf, 422 
Kura:aghara, 123 

Kuru (kiogdom), 19f, 37, 57, 113 
Kuru (dakshina), 23n 
Kurujánmgala, 19 

Kurukshetra, 19f 

Kuruksbetra, battle of, 33 
Kurus, 106, 23, 34, 57, 61, 188 
Kurūsb, 193 

Kuruáravaga, 21, 25n 
Kusadhvaja, 45 

Kufāgra. 168n 

Kušāgrapura, 95, 168 

Kušāvati, 1061 

Kushans, 3797, 5824 

Kushàns (Later), 402i 

Kusinārā, 106f, 158 
Kusthalspura, 452, 454 
Kusuluka, 369 

Kusuma dhvata, 203 
Kusumapura, 176 

Kuvioda, 121 

ae (Kujula) Kadphises, see Kadphises 


Kuyulakara Kapbss, 393n 


L 


Lagatūrmāu, 100n 
Lala (general), 395 
Lala, 273n 

Làüláka, 318 


| Lalliya, 403 


Lampika, 359 

Lanká, 433. see also Tāmraparņī 

lsan-shi, 334 

Laodike, 321 

Lütavishaya, 490 

Lauhitya,  Lohitya 
513 

Lekhabürakas, 265 

Lekhakas, 231 

Liaka, 969, 395, 405 

Lichchhavis, 72, 998, 

Lipikaras, 261f, 265 


505, 


Brahmaputra), 


103, 171, 334, 445 


















Madbeva G opta, 409, 512, 516, 528f 
Madhavasepa, 310 

Màdbavavarman I, 509 
Madhumanta, 78 

Madbhurā, Uttara, 117 


Madhyadeds, Majjimadeša, 65, 91, 120, 


214, 236, 293, 517 

Madhyamika, 205, 315 
Madra, Madr«kas, 53, 541f 120, 202n, 4581 
Madragā.n, 55 
Mádravati, 13, 18 
Madurā, 271 
M adha, 82f. gif, 128, 

, 3331, 349, 4457, 4920, 5291 
MASA. 160. 

iyā, 164 

Magas, 274f, 619 


Mabābalādhikrita, High Officer in Charge 


ofthe Army, 471 
Mabābhāratācbārya, 34 
Mahābbisbeka. 115. 143 
Mab&bhoja, 117, 259 
Mabábisi, 255 
Mahādaņda-nāyāka, 

4Tlu, 474 
Mahājanaka I. 48 
Mabá'aoaka II, 45. 68 
Mabijaoepada-. BUT 
Mahākāntāra, 452 
Mahbākosala ik mg). 89, 131 
Mahikbusbipira,. 472 
Mahbāmeņģāla, 1815 
Mahāmātras,, 168, 22), 236, 2610, 276f, 

431, 436 


Mahán&man, 163 

Mahānandin, 176. 182 

Mahāpadma (father of Binbisāra). 99 
Mashāpādma (Nanda), 187f, 193, 314 
Mahāpratibāra, 474 

Mābārājya, 139 

Mab&rüshtre 121, 259, 40111, 455 


general, 437, 460 


Maháüsena, Pradyots, see Chania Pradyota 
Mahásensa 

Maháseon Gopts, 5!2f, 5281 

Mahásena Guptā Devi, 512 

Mahāsenāpati, 309n, 432, 4 

Mabhaéilàkaptesga, 172 

Maháíiva Gupts, 512n, 529 

Mabāsthāngarh, 221n 

Mabāsudassana, 107 

Mshattara, Mabattaraka, 440, 473 

Mahávira, 100, 173, 267 

Mahendra Maurys, 247, 275, 289 












157, Gerd, 253, 
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aben (of Kosala), 453 
Mahendraditya, | Mahendrakarmá, — Sri 
 . Mahendra, see Kumara Gupta I, 477 
Mabendragiri, 452 


e <” r 


f 
4 
Mahendrapāla IT (Pratihāra), 494n, 535n 
Mabendravarman I, Pallava, 271, 420n 
Mahesvare (sect), 307 
Mabheávara Naga, 402 
Mahirakula, see Mihirakula 
Mahisbi, 137, 140, 434, 453 
Mūhidm tī, 118, 122f 
Mahodaya, !10 
Maitrakas of Valathi, 490, 533f, 
Makhādeva, 46 
Malala 351 
Mālavs, Māluya, 8*, 203n, 205, 210f, 405, 
402, 432n, 457, 492, 504 
Mālavagaņ +, 157 i 
Mfalichos, «laliku, 4230 
Malini. 92 
Malla, Mallaki, 82, 106M, 172 
Mallavirul plate, 637n 
Mallika, 165 
Malloi, 205f 
Mümála, 411 = 
Mambarus, 363, 406 
Mandākinī, 200n, 317u 
Māņdavya, fof Vedic texts), 43 
Māņdavya (of epic), 299 
Maūgals, Mathgala, 267, 250 
Madgaleša, 494n 
Mangura, 181 
Mani, 521f 
M niystappo, 220 
Mankhalipatta, ses Gos la. M iūkhbatiputta 
Monoja, 
Maņtrurāja of Kaurāla, 452 
Man!rin, 2 0f, 4701 
Mantriparishad, 229(T, 261M, 321f, 471 
Maru, 424, 521 526 
Marutta, Āvikshita, GO 
Masalia. 511 ! 
Māski, seg 296 
Massaga, 211 
Massanoi 208 
Matachi, 37, 57 
Māthara, 397, 542 | 
Máthar'putra Sri Sata, 417 
Māthava, 64 
Mathurā, Methora, 117, 318, 334, 391, 402 
Matila, 448f 
Mati-sachivas, Councillors, 425, 436 
MSirivishgn 502f 
Matsya, 56f, 116 
Mauskes, Mavaces, 205f 
Manes, 355, 364 
Maukhari, 334, 493, 510, 5297, 5351 
Mauryas. Moriyas, dn. 158, 160, 21411 
apes ore pantaia 216 
ayüraéatinan, 4220 
Medus Hyd«spes, 353n 
Megbas, 446 
Megasthenes, 2221T 


Meghāvarņa, 460f 
Mekal-Ambashtha, 207n 
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Menander, 318(T, 350! 
 Meridarch, 264, 432 

Mevaki, Mauakes, Mevaces, 3611 
Milinda, see Menander 
Minnagera, 362f, 378, 406, 526 
Mithradates, Mitbrida es, 352 
Mithi, 45f 
Mithila, 44, 100 

Mitraa, 326, 33411, 360 

Mitra coins, 327 

Mitradevi, 497 
Modo-galingse, 80 

Modubae, 8U > 

Moeres, 209 
Moga, 364 
Mo-la-po, 533 
Moli, 
Molini, 62 
Mophis, Āmbbi, 199 
Mou-lo-san-pu-ln, see Mülasthána-pura 
Mousikanos 208 

Mousopa!le, 541 

Mrigadbara, 163 
Mrigašikhāvana, 413 
Mrirēša-vnrman, 4220 
Müchipa, Mütiba, Mūvipa, EO 
Muchukarns. 208n 

Mudgala, 59n 

Mūjavats, 51 

Mukbalibgam, Ton 

Mukhara, see Maukhari 
Malaka, 121f, 411 
Mūlastbāns-pura, 524 
Muleda, 440 

Munds (king), 177 | 
Mundas (class of spies), 239 
Muriyakāla, 3110 

Muruņda, 334, 355, 4591 
Mūsbika, 80. 208n, 279 
Muüsika-nagara, 318 
Mütibas, 791 

Muziris, 273 








Nabatacans, 423u 
Nabhoka, 254 
—— talai, 454 
«ki-talni, 
Nage, 123, 43, 991, 402f, 4190, HUF, 466 
b i 
Nata Dasak Lan ^r m 177 
Nagala Viyobalake, Negora-vyāvsbārika, 
, 486 
—— — 472 
a-bbukti, 
N akal, 





Nāgārjuni Hill, 291 | 
Nügasáhvaya (HAstinapura), 20 
Nāgasena, King, 449f 
Nigasena, Sage, 318 

Naguajit, Naggaji Naggati, 124 
N hapána, 3920, 405 ff, 415 
Naigamas, 5350 


Naimisbās, 128 

Nukbavant, 402, 449f 
Nakeh-i-Rustam, 194 
Nalas, 543 

Nūālandā, 501 

Nambanus, 363, 406 

Nami, Eāpya, 46, 48, 681, 70 


Ninska ns, 397n 
— 178n, 182, 15706, 219, 312n, 314, 


Nandi, King, 440f 
Nandinagar, 127 
Nandivardhana, 177, 180, 181, 914 
Nandivarman, 420n 
Nandiyasas, 450 
Na pei-kea, 214 
Narasithhs Gupta, Bālāditya, 494f, 496 
Narasithhsvarwan, 4 
Naravarmon, 4780 
Narayana Kagva, 332 
Náráyannpala. 326n, 483 
Narendrachandra, 465 
Narepndrasena Vikiteka, 489, 535 
Narendrasimbsa, 465 
Niisstyas, 1170 
Nasik Prasasati, 4111 

ūtikas. 100 
Nau-Nand-Debre (Nander), 159 
Nāvadhyaksha, 254 
Navananda, 152f 
Navanarn, 416 
Navy, 233f, 415 
Nuvyāvutkāšikā, 535 
Niyaka, 457 
Nāyanikā, 3060 
Nemi, 68 
Nepal. 44, 254, 445n, 457 
Neyika, 139 
Ngansi, 384 
Nichakebu, 36, 58, 111 
Nichchbivi, see Lichchbavi, 
Nidhanapur Plates 515 
Nigama, 41091 
Nigama-pradb3pál, 253n 
Nigama-sābbā, 436 E 
Nigantha Nātaputta, see Maliüviro, «t: 
Nījbati, 279 
Nikaia 212 
Nikias, S52%n 
Nilapalli, 453 
Nilarája, 452f 

igranthas = 
— (of Mabāvīra and Gotama), 173n 

174, 185f 

Nīrvāņa Temple. 106 
Nishāda, 425, 526 
Nisbadha, 540 
Nisrishtartha, 231, 266 
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Nomarch, 202 s - | Parašorāma, 344 
"CAP, N | | avana, 160 | Parikshit, 101, 24f 
Ls" iyan, 1 | Pürikshitas, 10f, 40f 

—— | Parimitárthaáb. 265 

- Parishad (Parisbā), 146f, 228n, 230, 261 
4 O 2» 411 
N ' Parivakrā, Pericbukrā, 59 
Oath icoronation!, 143 Parivrājaka Mahārājas, 455, 509 
avādi, 117 Purivrājikās, 259 
kak kat” 197  Parivriktī, 137 

Odraka, Udūka, 328 Fāriyātra, 182n, 411 

Ohind, 493 | Parkham Statue, 174 

Okkāka, 107, 138 Parpadatts, 489f, 533 

Omphis, 199 Paropanisadai, 222 

Ophir, 2 | Paršus, 117 

Ortbsgnēs, 317 | Pāršva, Jina, 83 ' 

Ossadiai, 207 Paréva (Buddhist), 397 

Oxydrakai, see Ksbudraka, 205 | Partha of Küsmira, 3730 

Oxykanos, 209 Parthalis, 251 i 

Ozene, see Ujjain | Parthians, 352, 356 

Parushpi, 53 
Pasenadi, see Prasenajit 
P Patala, Patalene, see Taualn, 209, 239f, 
317. 371 
Pabbosā Inscription, 328 


Pa/mávati, city, 301, 402, 440 
Padmávwati queen of A ātašatru, 171 
Padmavati, queen of Udayana, 164 


Pateliputra, 176f, 191, 2230, 236, 253, 2806, 
901, 335, 395, 445, 460, 469 
Patanchala, 41, 55 


Patike, 360, 9726, 405 
Pablevas, 375% | Pativedaka, 261, 265f, 979 
Paithan, see Pratis! thins | Patos statues, 177n, 181n 
Paithánakas, 257n | Patrokles, 246 
Pakores, 379 | Paudanyn, 121 
Pakthas, 194, 201 | Paümávai,see Padmāvatī, wife of Ajāta 
Paktyike, 194 | fatrū 
Pakudha, Kachcbüyana, 29 |, Faurava, 20, 201 
Paledas, 255f 


Palaesimundu, 2730 


Panra Vyāvahārika, 261f 
Pālāgala (courier), 142 


Paushkarasádi. 29, 66 









Pālāgalī, 137  Pavvniyā, 533 
Pālaks, 165, 176 | Fāyūsi, chief of Betavyü, 132 
Pala Kings, 3808n, 397n, 4583 | Pedda-Vegi, 453 
Pālakka, Pālakkada, 459, 453 Perimuda, 271n 
Palāšikā, 422n | Periyar, river, 273 
Pailbothra, Palimbotbra, 189 Persians, 103f 
Palibothri, 256 Pettanika, Pitinika, 257 
Pallava, 419 Peukelaotis, 199 
Paloura, 251n Peukalaos, 352 
Pampa, 540 Phegelas, (Phegeus), 204 
Pafichála, 5911, 76, 114f, 128, 188, 32061 Philadelphos, (Ptolemy ID, 246 
PFarchamaka, 151 Philippos, 212 
Pafi-ch’ao, 336 Philoxenos, 352 
Pāņģavas, Pápdus, 81, 33f, 125, 972, 457 Phraotes, 376 
Pandion, n Phryni, 317 
| Pihunda, 349 
Pimprama, 202 
Pindola, 165 
Pingala, 2370 
Pippalida, 65 


ppbalivana, 160, 217 
iprāwā, 158n 


Pishtapura, Pitļbāpurem, 452f, 642 
Pītbuņdā, Pitundra, 349 

Piyndasi, see Asoka — 

Podiyil, Hill, 219, 256 

FPo-ho, 53 

Pokbaraņa, 448! 
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Poling, 251n 
Polyandry, 34 
F oa, 201, 204n 
Portikanos, 209 
Po-ta, 381, 384 
Potali, Potana, 76, 83, 121f 
387, 400 
Pounnate, 511 
Prabhakara, 4720 
Frubliākaravardhanu, 511f 
Frabbāvatī (of Utkale), 117 
Frabbāvatī (Gupta), 475 
Prachaita, see Pratyautu, 260, 271, 456 
Prücbin»sáala, Aupamanyava, 51 
Prāchya, 133, 236 
Prācbya Faūcbālas, 59 
Pradešas, 262n, 472 
Prüde&ikeávara, 264 
Pradeshtyis, 240, 264 
Pradesikas. Prádesikas, 261, 263f, 215 
Pradyota of Avanti, 97, 123, 165f 
P aesti, 200 
Prukādāditya, 426, 5000 
Prakatadityu, 497, 5016, 537n 
Pramaganda, 95f 
Praņaya, Bn. 426, 435 
Prárjunas, 4:8 
Prasena]it (Pasenadi), 88, 131, 162f, 170 
Prasena:it, successor of Kākavarņin, 151n 
Prasi»ns, Prasii, 190, 911f, 256 
Práéniputra, 43, 66 
Pratardana, 63, 71, 83 
Pratbama-Kà yastha, 473 
Pratbama-K ulika, 473 
— 535n 
atipa, 
Pratiáravas, 11 4 
Pravābana Jaivali, see Jrivali 
Pravarasena I, 454f 
Pravarasena II, 475, 459 
Prithivishepa I. 4540, 466 
Prithivishepa If, 455 
Prithivīsheņa, mantrin, 471n, 478 











274i 


Polisi, 261f, 264 
Polumavi of Baithana, 415f 
Pulumā 


vi of Sātavahunibārāē, 843. 


Punarabhiabēeka, 134, 139f, 142f 
Pundranagara, 224 
Fu 


rav , 256, 456, 472 
a, Puņtka, Pulika, 123, 162n 


80, 482, 41M 
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| Rimagamsa, 





Purüravas, 23 

Purushspura, 3961 

PGrva-Malava, 492n 

Poshkars, 405 

Pushkarana, 448f 

Pushkarávati, 51, 198, 210, 350, 352, 370 
Pusbpoepura, 293, 334 

Pushyabbüti, 492, 512, 531 


| Pushyadhsrman, 290 


Pushyagupta, 220, 237 X 

Pushyamitra (king), 290, 299n, 300f, 306IT 
321, 356 

Pushyacmitras, 478f, 4850, 532 


Pustapála, 473 
Putabhedanpa, 440 


R 


Rādhs, Radhšpuri, 2730, 509 
Rádbagupta, 24 


| Rahamusals, 172 


Rabasyādhikrita, 436 

Rühula, 58 

Rá:ágriba (in Kekaya), 53 

Kājegriba lin Magadhs), 53, 91, 93, 94, 
95, 157, 168, 178f. 311, 48 

Rājugribs tin Balkh), 53, 12Un 

Rajakartri, Rājakrit, 138, 146 


| Kāja-lipikara, 436 


Rājāmatya, 437 

Rājan, 49, 135 

Rájapura tin Kalifga), 75 

Kātapurā lin Kamboja), 1251 

Ràjaputra-deva-bbattáraka, 472 

Rāja-šāsanāa, 

Rajasithba, 442 

Rájasüya, 135f, 1401 

Rājātirāja, 434 

Rüja-vaidya, 436 

Rája-vishbaya, 256, 260 

Raja-yoktas, 261n 

Rajjugūbaka, 203 

Rajjuke, Rājukas, 
S04n, 491, 436 

Rājula, Rājuvula, 370 

Rājyašrī, 514 

Rájyavardhana, 

Rima, 65, 57 

158 

Rama (Sarina) Gupta, 465n 

Ramapaila, 494 

Ramu:a, city, 62 f 3 

Raņa-bhāņdāgār-ādbikaraņa, 474 


295, 261/, 278f, 298, 


493, 514f 


| Rasbada, 239 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| Rathika, 2570, 


Ráshtra, 10, 439 
Rāshtrapāla, king, 190 
Rāsbtrapāla, official, 262 


| Rashtrapati, 459 


Rāsbtrikas, 257f a 
Rashtriya, 237, 257, 2630 
: itsa, 37 

Rathagri aa 9st. 2611 
Hatnin, 141, 146 
Ravideva, 308n 

Renu, 75f, 199 









ca, 102, 108, 113, 116, 118, 127, 
15717, 2050, 432, | 


tial bhadatta, see Usbavadita 


49:11, 5231 — 


Rudradáman II, 427 
Rud:adeva, 148 Ë 
Rudradhara Bhattürikà, 426 
Rudrasepa I, Ksbatrapa, 427 
Rudrasena 11, 427 
Rudrasena IIT, 428 
Rudrasena (I) Vākāļaka, fis, 454 
Rudrasena II, 454, 466 
Rudrasithha, I, 427 
Rudrasithha III, 427, 456n 
Rudriyana, 160 

— * 254, 283 
Rūpadaršaka, 233 

Rūpnāth, 258 


Sābs, 467, 4701 
Babarae, 79 
Sabbarnitta, VUn 
Sabbatthaka, 168 
Sacarauli, 358 
Sachiva, 2281, 309f, 467 
Saffarids, 403 


Bügals, lanagara, 54, 55n, 
157, 535 


BSabadeva Sarfijays, 102 
Sabaja, 115 

Sahajáti, 109 
Sahalatavi, 451 
Sahali, 181p, 1000 
Sahasrāņīks, 112 
Šaiviem, 397, 478 
Sai-wang, 358f 

Saka (people), 3, 3536, 
Saka era, 25, J92n 
Sakala, see Eāgala 


ys, 54 
Saka Muropdja, 459f 
Sakasthina, 360, ex 404, 526 


Bāketa, B5, VU, 
Šakrāditys, 480, 501 
Sakti-Kumārs, Šakti-Srī, 317 


Šākya, 88 J 
Sākyas, 841, 132, 158 


819, 350, 


35511, 42:3fT 


Salakenoi, Šālaūkāyanas, 


4199, 453, 642 
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Samājas, 260f, 276f, 304n 
pā, 2521, 257 

Samatata, 256, 456 

Sambhuttara La sa 


| 209 
Barbcharatbtaka,  Saūcbārin, 


441 
Eārmdhivigrahika (Minister of 
War), 434, 471 
Sarberabitri, 141 
Samiti, li 
vane, Ty 535 
veio 45, 161 k: 


, 298 
Satanu, 24. 66 
Samudia Gupta, 391, 403, 4477 
Samudra-viiays, 97 
Sanebares, 379 
Banskanikas, 458 
Sandanes, 401 
Sandrokottus, see Chandiagupte Maurya 
Sungaeus, 210 
Sangala, 202 


| Satgbadāman, 427 


Suūyhamuktys, 118 

Saftigharaksba, 397 

Saūgrahaņa, 231n l 

Safjaya of Magadha, 181 

Saūjaya of Paüchála, 116 

8anjaya of Pusbkarāvatī, 210 

Bafijaya (sūta), 141n 

Sankhyayaka, 233 

Sáükháyana (Gupákhya), 281 
Sannidbhátri, 141, 241, 437 

Bapedanes, 379 

Sarabha, 105 

Saraganus, 545, 404 

Sardulavarman, 510 

Sārthavāba, 173 

Sārvabbauma, Barvabbūmi, 81, 139, 144 
Sarva-kahatrāntska, 165, 448 

Sarvanige, 450, 472 

Sarvafijaha, 181 

Sarvarāj-ochehhettā, 447f, 463 
Barvüstivadin Echool, 521 

Sarvatita, 332n, 461 

Sarvavarman, 5120, 528 

Šāsana-bara, 

Snsāfika, 514f, 538 

Sasa, 970, 379 

Sassanians, 400f, 428, 633 

Šatadhanvan, Satadhanus, 290, 292 

Sira hani rattho, 912, 430 

Sātaksrņi T, 3390, 341n, 3441, 461 
Satinike, of Kausambi, 112, 164 ` 
Satanika Sātrājita, 36, 62, 83, 144 
Satànika, son of Janamejayna. 36, 41, 66 
Rütavábana, 450, 336IT, 
Batavastra, 379 
Batiyaputra, 272 
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` 
Bāūtrāsāba, 60f 
Satri, 230 
Satvats, Sātvatas. 24, 74, 76f, 117, 120 
Saubhūti IDE Us Jopbytes), 202f 
BSaudyumni, 22 
Pennala, Indrota Daivāpa, 14, 16, 32, 37, 


Sannaka Küpeya, 36 

Sauvīra. Bovīra, 2, 160, 424, 524f 
Savaras, TOf 

Be ie (Srávasti in Kosala), 85, 90, 


Scylax, 194 
Scythian Administration, 421i 
Seleukos, 22111, 246 
Senigopas, 497 
Sens king. Ilin 
Senātūfaka mabinmatias, 163 
Benüni, 141 
Senápati 163, 227, 308, 497 
Seniya, 157 
Seres, 317 
Seri, 78 
Setakannika, 343 

B5. 132 


Seyanūga, 171 

Seyaviyā, 54 

Sbābān-Shāb, 435 

Shapur IT. 400f, 403, 428 

Sibi, Siboi, 56, 81n, 204f, 207 

Bibipura, 204 

Sibyrtios, 223 

Siddbürtha, father of Mahāvīra 100 

Siddhārtlis (Buddha), 88 

Sigal. 3510 

Sigerdis, 317 

Sibapura, 110 

Sikharasvamin, 470 

Siliditya Dharmāditya of Mo-la-po, 531n 

Silaka Šālāvatya, 62 

Silavat, 168 

Bīlavalī, 138 

Simbachandra, 465 

Simhala, sce also Ceylon, 459 

Sithhapora, 75 

Sirhhasena, 241, 243 

Simhavarman (Mandasor), 445 

Si:xhbavarman (Pallava!, 4200 

Simba Vikrama (Chandra Gupta 1I), 
465 


Sirnhavishņu, 419n 

Sindhu-Sauvira, 207, 390, 424, 523f, 526 
Singupuram, 75 

Sinthus, 364 

Bin.tu. see Sindhu, ^90 

Siradbvaja (Janaka IT), 45, 47, 68f ` 
Siri-Vaddba, 163 

Sisikoltor (Sadigupta), 210 

Siéunága (Susuniga), 98, 178! 
Sidunandi, 327, 450 

Sidupala, 110 











Siva (worship of), 266n, 387, 478 


Sivas, Sivis, see Sibi, Sibci, 
Siva-Bbügavata, 287 
Siva-datta, 415n 
Siva Gupta, 442 
Area 421 

vamegha, 446 
Siva Nandi, 450 
Šivapūra, 
Sivasena, 969 
Siva-Skandā-Dattā, 439 
Siva-Skanda-Gupta, 422 
Siva-Skanda-Nagn Sri, 422 
Sive-Skanda-Varman, 461 


Siva-Sri, Sivaári Apilaka, 341, 416 


Sivasvāti, 409 
Sīvi, 148, 204 
Skanda (God), 266n 


Skands Gupta 403, 480, 4524 


Skanda Naga, 404 


Skanda Naga Satake, 339, 422 


Skundasvāti, 339, 438 
Skandavarmaņ, 420n 
Slaves, 208, 225n, 251 


djans, 106, 351, 343 
&oked (Eāketa), 395 
Solar race, 
Solass Mahājanapada, 8111 
Somekas (tribe), 591 
Somaka Sibadevys, 70, 73, 
Somašarman, 240 


Sona, 223 

Soņa daņļda 167 
Soņa Kolivisa, 146 
Sona Sātrāsāha, 61 
Sophon, 520 


102 


Sopbagasenus, see Subbigasens 
8o 


Sotthisena, 61 
Sotthivatinagara, 109 
Sovira. see Sauvira 


Spalagadama. 355 
Spalūbors, 355 


Spalirises, 355, 366 

Spies, 238f 

Sramana mahimitra, 281n 
Srivasti, see Füvatthi 
Šrāvastī bhukti, 472 
Srepika, SŠreņya, 157 


Sresthisirthavaha-kulika-nigema, 474 


Sridharavarman, 460 

Sri Gupta, 443f 

Sri Hariļāsā, 443 

Srikantha, 492, 512 

Sri Krishna II. king, 119 

Srīmāra rita (kings of the 
92n 


Srioagerl. 254 

Frifiiays of Vaišālī, 102 
Srifiayas (tribe), 24, 33n, 59f 
Sri Pratàpa, 477 

Sripura, 452 

Šrīrājya, 78 


family of), 
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ra-Sütakerpi, 419 Suvarņagiri, 236, 253, 257 
» Suvāstu (Swat), 197, 199 
N Suysjña, 
Srī Vīra 8 , 290f 
Sri : — 424, 526 
a coin Svümidatta, 452 
Sthānik M Bvārājya, 194f 
Sthānīy I a, varji š 
Sthapati, 1420 Svaáa, 245, 250, 255n 


Suchivgpiksha, 37 

Sudakshiņa, 127 

Sudās, Sudāsa, 60 

Sudaršana Lake, 220, 126 

Sudaréana-pura, 123 

Sudassana, 62 

Suddhodana, 83 

Südra kings, 295 

Sidra tribe (Sodrai of Alexander) 
418n, IÉ RS 

8 a ace, 2240 

Sol vitare 361, 350, 350 

Sujyoshtha, see Vasulyeshtha, 327 

Sukalpa, 190 

Sukešā Btāradvāja, 65, 85 

Suketuvarman, 305 

Suktim itī, Suktisihvaya, city, 10) 

Suktiu ati river, 104 

Sukulideéa, 471 

Sülikus, 509f 

Salka, 437 

Sumena, 247 

Sumantra, liln 

Sumati of Vaisali, 102 

Sumatra, 78n 

Surmsumārsgiri, 112, 169 

Sunabáepa, 141 

Bunakkhātta, 105 

Sufgas, 306M, 332 

Sung-yun, 3951n 

Sanidha, 171 

Suntiha, 110 

Buplan Bārūjaya, 102 

Sürsasenas, Sürasenakas, 57, 117, 1201, 128, 
160, 185 

Barāsbļra, 220, 236, 244, 259, 917, 260, 
B71, 411, 421f, 459 

Suraámichandra, 502 

Sūrpārnka, 405, 4250 

Surundhana, 62 

Büryavarman, Sitn 

Sufarman, 332, 336 


Site, 138, 141, 145, 147 
Sutassoma, . 
Buvarņabhūmi, 92, 275 





Svayambara, 456 
Svetaketu, 41, 52, 62, 147 
Syandika, S4 

Symbouloi, 232 

Synedroi, 232 


Tr 


Ta-hia, 353, 400 

Takka country, Che-ka, 524 

Takahašilā, Taxiia, 30f, 38, 50, 52, 124, 
139, 224, 935 254, 255, 302f, 350, 371 

Talavara, 474, ` Additions and Corrections" 

Taxila University, 52 

Tálagund, 4195 

Tilajatghas, 123 

Tatwbapamni, "āmraparņī, 278 
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vati, Hiraņyavatī, 224, 235, 245, 253, 
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Upugopta 500n 
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Uparicbara, 110 
Uparika Mal ārāja, 472 
Uragapura, 271, 
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Uttarāpatha, 50, 253, 349 
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Vāblikas, Babli, 23, 449n 
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Visadeva, 443 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
Page Line For Read 
ë 18 32 tbe Lhe 
18 44 except expect 
35 15 Sun Moon (cf. p. 550 n.) 
59 3 -folded fold 
79 1 Pūlindas Pulindas 
87 8 Ekarāt Ekarāt 
156 34 tne the 
194 10 and 16 Hindus Hīdus 
220 2 Nagakhanda Niagarkbanda 
227 34 himseif himself 
241 5 traders those who work at trades 
248 11 this his 
307 31 A fter ** counected with '' insert ** bimbika, 
a kind of red fruit (J. C. 1938, Jan. 
365), and also perhaps with "' 
For Head 
321 17 Heiiokles Heliokles 
321 21 Enkratides Eukratides 
3.42 last line Aémedha Aévamedha 
334 28 list list 
336 28 Bepresent represent 
336 29 Shandarkar Bhandarkar 
338 last line After ** vary '' insert ‘‘ the number '* 
346 15 After ** Sanchi Inscription * insert ** when 
read along with the Purāņic statement 
S quoted Gn p. 332 ante." x 
^ For Read x 
368 16 Taxila Chuksba (Chach). 
369 4 After ** Kāpičī '" insert ''Puspapura '' 
e 
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454 
454 
461 
461 
468 


472 


472 
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Line 


9 


penulti- 
mate line 


last line 


12 
7 
last line 
28 
29 
28 


13 


32 


For Read 


After ‘‘-vbryaka’’ insert ‘‘A Kabul 
Museum Stone Inscription of the year 
B3 (Acta Orientalia, XVI, Pars iii, 
1937, pp. 234 ff.) discloses the name 
of a satrap of  Puspapura named 
'iravharna.'"' 

According to Burrow (The Language of 
the Kharoshthi Documents, 82, 87) 
Kujula = guéura = Vazir. Dr. Thomas 
thinks that the word kujula has the 
sense of ‘ saviour.” 


For Read 
Kanikha leka Kanika lekha 
Kanispar Kānispor. 
Kul-ēdvabah  Kul-odvahah 
Vākataka Vākātaka 
indicate indicates 


After ** line '' insert a fullstop 
Insert at the end—'*' Rhys Davids and 
M Stede.'' 
For Read 
of the house of a Naga family, who met 


of Padmavati his doom at Fadmāvatī. 


reminds remind 

Kārņāta Karņātu 

Prašašti Prašasti 

anekasva- anekāšvamedhayājin 
medhayājīn 

Rūpakritī is to be connected with the Couch 


type. 
After ** Kuņdadhāņi '' Insert ‘‘cf. Kunda- 
dhiga, a town mentioned in the Book of 
the Gradual Sayings, I, 18 n." 
For Read 


| = Arr rl ae 
Mālava. Vikrama Mālava- Vikrama 
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E a rouaicat mi STORY or ANCIENT INDIA 


F Ya jo | Line For Read 

NE — "a After ** local chief *” insert “cf. taldra of the 
I tr: ti — $ Chīrwā Inscription of Samarasiriha '' 
PATA o CB Pusyamitāri$ Pugyamtrárná ca 
E * 

484 30 altogethsr altogether 

504 10 Va$odharman Yasodharman 

510 27 Sāvitrī Sāvitrī 

510 31 Mokbhališa Mokhaliņam (Fleet 

CII, 14). 

511 9 2 1 

511 10 1 2 

517 35 dssignation designation 

520 4 Petre Petrie 

524 21 nd and 

525 1 Auvira Sauvira 

526 12 peticio petitio 


Map of Bhāratavarsha facing p. 153—For ** Trigatta '' read 
** Trigarta ' and put an arrow mark to indicate its position 
between the Sutlej and the Beas. 





OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 


I.—Political History of Ancient India 


From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 


Published by the Calcutta University 
Opinions on the earlier editions and on Part I :— 


Tae HiNpvsTHAN Review.—lIt is learned and luminous 
and is a scientific treatise based on the results of research 
into the records and materials of ancient Indian history, of 
which it is a sound and an accurate digest, interestingly 
put together. It is about the best text-book of the subject 
it deals with. 

Dr. L. D. BARNETT, LoNDoN.—The author treats his 
materials with a certain degree of originality, but at the 
same time he preserves throughout a well-balanced judg- 
ment and never sacrifices critical caution to the passion for 
novel theories......... This interesting book...... shews judg- 
ment, ingenuity, und learning. And not the least of the 
author’s merits is that he can write plain English. 


Dn. F. W. TuoMAs.—I bave profited by a closer 
acquaintance with your Political History and other 
writings. which are really models of sound judgment 
combined with full knowledge. 

Proressor Huttrzscn, HALLE, GermMany.—Your valu- 
able work...... is the outcome of extensive researches and 
throws much light on the darkest and most debated periods 
of Indian history. You have succeeded in building up an 
intelligible account from the stray and imperfect materials 
which are available to the historian of those times. 

Proressor Jorry, WÜRZBURG, GERMANY.— Your 
splendid volume......... What an enormous mass of evi- 
dence has been collected and discussed in this work, 
an important feature of which is the quotation of the 
original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient 
geograph;, not less than tye ancient history of India, bas 
been greatly furthered by your researches and much new 
light hus been thrown on some of the most vexed problems 
of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. The indices are 
very copious and the study of your work is greatly facili- 
tated by them. 
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PROFESSOR PELLIOT, Paris.—Le nom de l'auteur est 
—— garant du serieux du travail, 


. Proressor JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA, ŠWEDEN.— 
Professor Ray Chaudburi belongs to à set of young Hindu 
scholars who, combining the traditional education of a 
Pandit with a thorough training in English, German or 
French Universities, have lately been carrying on deep and 
fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore...... 
Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Ray Chaudhuri, 
must willingly recognize his high merits as a scholar. 


Proressor A. Scnerotrerr, Ura, RussiaA.—For our 
study of the history of the Ancient Age your Political 
History of Ancient India is of very great importance (trans. 
from original). 

C. E. A. W. OrnuaM (J. R. A. S., 1928, Jury)—Part 
I of Professor Ray Chaudhuri's work deals with the 
period, from Pariksit to Bimbisüra. The author seeks to 
show. as he telle us in his preface, "that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 B.C. 
is not impossible.” He bas laid «under contribution 
the usual authorities, the Vedic, Purünic, Buddhist, and 
Jaina texts—though he does not appear to place much 
reliance upon the last-named (cf. pp. 6 and 72). A 
vast mass of records has been collated, and the evidence 
marshalled in a very concise and able, and in some respects 
original, manner. The apposite quotations from the origi- 
nal texts are useful. Professor Ray Chaudhuri regards 
Pariksit I and Pariksit II, as they are named by the late 
Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, as 
being probably one and the same king, and as identifiable 
with the Vedic Pariksit. By 'tbe great Janaka'' he refers 
to the Janaka of the later Vedic texts, whose court is said 
to have been thronged with Brübmsnpss, and motto the 
traditional first king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the 
Janakavaméa, or to Janaka Siradhvaja, the reputed father 
of Sita. Synchronizing Gunikhya Süánkbáyana with Āšva- 
làyana and the Buddha, he inclines, it seems, to place 
Pariksit in the ninth, and the "great Janaka” in the 
seventh century B.C. though he wisely avoids coming to 
any positive conclusion as to these debatable dates, and 
points out that if the evidence of the Purāņas were nccepted 
we would have to place them some five centuries earlier, 
If it could be established that Pariksit came into power at 
the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the tenth, 
this would help to corroborate the approximate chronology 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter, hayng regard also to the syn- 
chronism between  Senpàüjit Birhadratha and Adhisi- 
makrena. But until more convincing evidence is discovtred 
most »cholars will probably agree in the verdict of Vincent 
Smith that nothing approaching exact chronology is yet 

available for periods anterior,to about 650 B.C, 
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Much of the matter in Part II wil! perhaps be familiar 
to students of Indian history; but it has been arranged in 
n fresh and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have been made on different questions. One 
or two of these may be cited as examples. On pp. 72-73 
reasons are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition that 
Sišunāga was later than Bimbisüra The view recorded by 
Muhāmahopādhāya (sic) H. P. Sāstrī that the ultimate 
dismemberment of the Mauryan empire was due to a re- 
action promoted by the Brāhmaņas, is vigorously contro- 
verted. Whatever other causes may have operated, and 
Professor Ray Chaudburi undoubtedly lays his finger on 
more than one such, Brahumanical influences cannot be 
ignored. The arguments used for holding that Dem etrius,! 
rather than Menander. was the Yavana invader of the 
Madhyadeša in the time of Pugyamitra, and that Simuka. 
the founder of the Sātavāhana dynasty, must be placed in 
the first century B.C., deserve careful consideration. 


Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestion as to the 
identity of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of 
Harsavardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Mālava and Bihar 
and the Maukharis of Kenauj. The period presents many 
difficulties, which are not likely to be solved until some 
furtber evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the condi- 
tions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, 
who were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the 
Susthitavarman mentioned in the Apbsand (sic) inscription 
of Adityasena as having been defeated by Mahāsenagupta 
of E. Malava, could bave been the king of Kāmarūpa, as the 
author states. Fleet’s suggestion that he was the Maukhari 
king of that name,? whom we know to have been contem- 
poraneous with Mahisenagupta, seems more probable. 


Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical informa- 
tion supplied in the records quoted; and it is a matter of 
regret that of the five maps entered in the table of Contents 
(p. xvi). only one, viz., that of ''Bharatavarsha'"" appears in 
the volume before us. As regards this map we are not toid 
what specific period, if any, it refers to. In any case, the 
positions assigned to the Nisadas, S. Kosala, Kamboja, and 
the Itiksa mountains seem to call for some explanation. On 
the other hand, the geograpbical information given in the 
text is extensive, and often suggestive. and it indicates that 
much attention has been devoted to thisimportant auxiliary 
to ancient Indian historic research. ‘The indexes, both 
bibliographical and general, have been very well prepa red. 


1 For the latest reading of the Hāthīgumpbā inscription reference to 
the Yuvana king, sco JBORS., ATIT, 228. 


3 No Maukhari king of that name ts known 'H. C. R. C.). 
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PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, ĒDINBURGH.—1 have 
read through the work and find it to contain much 
that is valuable. The author has arrived at clearly cut 
opinions on many of the chief difficulties in the history of 
early India; he has formulated them effectively, and as a 
result, even when they do not commend themselves as final 
solutions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to 
facilitate further fruitful research. He observes a due 
sense of proportion and is well rend in the literature. The 
work accordingly may justly be deemed a most valuable 
contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats. 


PROFESSOR Winn GEIGER, — MUNCHEN-NEUBIBERG, 
GERMANY.—I highly appreciate Mr. Ray Chaudhuri's work 
as a most happy combination of sound scientific method and 
enormous knowledge of both Grahmanical and non-Drabma- 
nical literature. he work is written in lucid style in spite 
of its intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable evi- 
dence, throwing much light on the whole period of Indian 
History dealt in it. I see with special pleasure and satis- 
faction that we now are enabled by the author's penetratin 
researches to start in Indian chronology from tbe 9t 
instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 


Proressor JACKSON, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New 
YonK.—1 can see the scholarly research which you have 
put into the volume, and am glad to have such a work for 
future reference in my historical studies. 


Proressor Lous DE LA VALLEE Poussin, BRUSSELS, 
BELGIUM.—I believe that the book is well designed and has 
the twofold merit of collecting a vast amount (and in some 
chapters, an exhaustive one) of references, and of giving a 
clear and reasonable exposé of the main line of this history. 


I agree with the author on several controverted points of 
chronology. 


Mrs. C. A. F. Rays Davipbs.—Dr. Chaudhuri has 
made debtors of us all. 


S. M. Eowanves (The Indian Antiquary, July, 1927, 
p. 140).— Professor Raycbaudhuri's book forms a solid 
contribution to the discussion of the various problems 
implicit in the early history of India. 

Proressor E. J.  HarsoN, CAMBRIDGE —My best 
thanks for the kind present of a copy of the '* Political 
History of Ancient India," which I am very glad to possess 
and which I shall find most useful for reference, 


Proressor STEN Kowow, Nonwar.—Thē book is a 
very useful contribution. 


SITARAM KoHLī, LAHORE.—1 have immensely liked 
book ** Political History of Ancient India. '* 4 VITSE 
C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, SouTH Inpr.—Our author 


rightly holds the balance between the viewa of Pargiter 
which would give excessive value to Kshatriya EE 
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whose date allowed of manipulation to serve dynastic ends 
and the value of Vedic tradition whose two strong points 
=e its priority of date and freedom from textual corrup- 
tion. 


W. CHARLES DE SILVA, COLOMBO.——1 have the greatest 
pleasure to express my high appreciation of your very valu- 
able and learned article (Part I of the Political History). 

PnorEsson E. WasnunBukEN Hopkins.—It is a fine 
augury for Indiun scholarship when native scholars of the 
first rank take seriously in band the great problem of un- 
tangling the web of Indian bistory. To this work your book 
is a valuable contribution. 

Proressor H. Jacost, Bonn.—Very suggestive and 
contains some importunt details 


Pnoressot F. Orro SCHmRaDEK.—1Ī have read the book 
with increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it 
contains a great many details which will be found useful by 
later historians. The portion I enjoyed most is that on the 
sixteen Mahajanapadas. 


II. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 
Published by the Calcutta University 


Proressor E. Wasnsukn HorkiNs, YALE UNIVERSITY, 


AMERICA.— Your book has given me great satisfaction...... 
Iam particularly pleased to see an incisive study of this 
kind in the realm of religious history ......... Believe me, in 


the hope of further contributions of this character from 
your able pen..........--- 

Proressor A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, EDINBURGH UNIVER- 
srry.— While I do not concur in your view as to the 
original character of Krsna, I recognise the care with which 

ou have investigated the issue, and value highly the 

elaborate collation of the evidence which your work con- 
tains, and which will render it of much service to all 
students of tbis doubtless insoluble problem. ‘The stress 
laid on the epigraphic evidence and the full use made of it 
is of special value, while in many details your opinions are 
of interest and value, 45 in the case of the date of 
Panini......... 

Sır Grorck GnrERSONV— Very interesting and inform- 

—— The book is full of matter which is of great import- 
ance for the history of religion in India and will form a 
valued addition to my collection of books on the subject... 


F. E. PARGITER, Oxvorp.—I agree with you in dis- 
carding various theories, but I don't think Krsna Devaki- 
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putra is the famous Krsna, and it seems to me your expo- 
sition can stand just as well without the identification as 
with it. Your book will help to elucidate the whole matter, 
but are you sure that the cult does not owe something to 
Christianity ? 

Proressor F. Orro Scuraper, KIEL, GERMANY.—I 
perfectly agree with your opinion that the Cbandogya 
Passage on Krsna Devakiputra and his teaching is to d 
considered as the first historical record of Bhügavatism, 
There were, of course, many Krsņas, but to conjecture that 
more than one was also a Devakiputra, is to my mind an 
unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the 
teachings mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly 
agree with those, ¢.g., of the Bhagavad-gita and the Kk. 
quoted with the famous af«w! urā uz i 

PROFESSOR GARBE, TUBINGEN, GERMANY.—I have read 
your book with the greatest interest and perfectly agree 
with you in the main points, as to the personality of Krsna 
and the development of Bhāgavatism......... You have 
brought together much important material and elucidated 
the dark early history of Bhagavatism as far as possible, 


THe Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May 12, 1921.— 
The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Hay Chaudhuri on the 
early history of the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a 
Bampton lecture on the '* Historical Christ '' to a Christian 
audience. They are an attempt to disentangle the authentic 
fügure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic legend and 
gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if 
reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship 
of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry; it is the expres- 
sion of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual 
people, and many missionaries, ill equipped for dealing with 
a dimly understood creed would do well to study thia little 
volume...........- 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, JANUARY-Marcn 1923, Panris.— 
Dans le domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de 
merite de M, Hemchandra Hay Chaudhuri. Materials for 
the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 
(Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris). 


Dr. Jutes BLocn, Paris.—My Guru, Sylvain Levi, 
who has come back from his travels, told me also of his 
esteem for that book. 


JOURNAL or THe HRQovAL Asiatic Society or GREAT 
Brrrain.—The scope of this small book is rightly ex- 
pressed in its title. The author who is Lecturer in History 
in the Calcutta Univeraity, haf collected and discussed 
statements, references, and allusions from the early literd- 
ture to throw light on the position and life of Krana and the 
growth of Bhigavatism. He deals with the various 
theories that have been put forward, and with good reasons 
discredits the views that Krgņa Vūsudevā was a solar deity 
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or 8 tribal god or a vegetation deity. He is right in treating 
Krsna Vasudeva as one person, the Vrgņi chief, but he 
unnecessarily identifies bim with Krsna Devakiputra, the 
scholar mentioned in the Chindogya  Upanishad.............- 
(F. E. Pargiter). 

Tue Bomsav CunoNICLE, June 19, 1921.—Mr. Hem- 
chandra Ray Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University bas 
collected much valuable material from which he has suc- 
ceeded in tracing the origin and growth of the Vaishnava 
creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna—or as the author calls 
him, Krishna Vasudeva, is also handled with remarkable 
clearness........ " 

A. GOVINDACHARYA BvAMIN.—I pay you a most deserved 
compliment upon your acquaintance with the Azhvars and 
Sri Vaishnavism of southern India as evidenced in your 
learned book the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect. 


III. Studies in Indian Antiquities 
Demy 8vo. Pp. xvi, 211 
Published by the Calcutta University 


PRorEsson E. J. Rarsow, CAMBRIDGE.—Dr. Raychau- 
dhuri's essays on Indian History and Antiquities are always 
well-informed, thoughtful and suggestive. 

E. J. Tuomas (J. R. A. S, OcroBER, 1933, p. 925).— 
The study which Dr. Raychaudburi has already devoted to 
ancient Indian history is well known. In the present book 
he discusses some of the geographical problems which still 
face the historians, as well as Vedic, epic, and specially 
historical questions...... He has shown that Indian historical 
scholarsbip is proceeding on sound lines of its own and 
achieving independent results. 


Opinions on some of the Papers incorporated 
in the Volume. 


Dr. Barnetr.—tThey are very interesting and critically 
sound. 

Dr. KErru,— They are all very interesting, and I am 
glad to note the very uWeful information elicited as to 
I3hoja. 

Proressor Dr. Sten Konow, KRISTIANIA, NogwAYv,— 
They are written in a thoroughly scholar-like way, and more 
especially it seems to me that your paper about the 
Lakstnana Sena era deserves very careful attention. 


— 
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PnorEsson H. Jacos!:.— The verification of the Bhāgs- 
vata credo in the Besnagar inscription ia a find on which 
you may be congratulated. 


Proressor Scuraper, Kiet, Germany.—The Antiquity 
of the Rig Veda is a sober and useful little piece of research 
work which, on the whole, I fully agree. If we follow 
Jacobi and ‘Tilak we create a gap (which we cannot bridge 
over) between the Mantras and the Brihmanas, for the 
latter are certainly not far removed from early Buddhism. 
On the other band. if Hertel were right, the Hg Veda 
would immediately precede Buddhism, and there would be 
no room at al! for Brāhmaņas and Upaniseds. 


Your important paper on the inter-relation of the two 
epics: The opinion held by Macdonell, Winternitz, and 
others, viz.. that the heroes ofthe Mahābhārata are un- 
Fur * the Ramayana, seems, indeed, to be untenable.. 

find it difficult, as you do, to distinguish between 
—— story and a Kuru-Bhārata Epic. 


PROFESSOR JARL CHARPENTIER. —The identification of 
some words in this very important document (the Besnagar 
Inscription) with a passage in the Mahābhārata seems to 
be a most happy find. 

Proresson E. WasuHuBunN Hopkins.—lIt is certainly a 
remarkable resemblance which you have established and 
I should be inclined to agree with your conclusion. 


